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PRPIFA CE 


UNDER the dale 5 FcIk 1596 the folUnving eiifiy or- 
<*t/rs in the hooks of the Stationers' Company, ‘‘I/ufrey 
Hooper. Pint red for his eopie under thandesof Mr 
I'r^ Baion Mr D Stanhope Mr Barhnoe.,and Mr'War- 
den Da 7 oson^a hooke intituled E^saie<i Religious medi- 
tations^ places of persioasiofi and disioasion hy Mr Er. 
Bacon. ” This 'laas the frit edition of Bacon's F.ssays. 
'They were puhlis'hed in a small Srv). volume., of which 
the full title is as folhnvs: “ Pissayes, Reliyious Medi 
t a lions. Tlace^ of perswa si on and diss 7 (<asion. Scene 
and allowed. Bl T,o/ulon, J'rinfed for Ifumfrey Hooper, 
and are to he sold at the hlaeke Beare in Chauncery 
Pmuc. 1597.” y he dedication to Antony Bacon occu- 
pies three pages. Then follow the table of Con fen anti 
the Pi.^says, ten in number; i. Of studie. 2. Of dis- 
course. Of Ceremonies and respcAs. 4. Of fol- 
lowers and friends. 5. Sutors. 6 . Of e.x pence. 7. OJ 
Regiment of health. 8. Of Honour and reputation. 
9. Of Facliofi. 10. Of Negocialing. The Fis.mys 
occupy thirteen folios ^ and are follcnved hy the '•^Medi- 
fationes Sarxe," or Religious Meditations, in Latin, 
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prinkd in the Appendix. A fragment containing the 
essays * Of Fa<flion^ and ‘ Of Xegotiatingc^ is in the 
Plarleian colledion (no. 6797). In i$gS a jecond edi- 
tion was published by Humfrcy Hooper^ also in small 
^vo, differing from the first in having the Meditations 
in English, and the table of Contents of the Essays at 
the hack of the title page, A pirated edition was printed 
for John Jaggard in 1606, and in 1612 he was pre- 
paring another 7 ‘eprint, when the second authod s edition 
appeared. In consequence of this, Jaggard cancelled 
the last two leaves of quire G, and in their place sub- 
stituted the second part of Essaiesf which contains 
all the additional Essays not printed in the edition of 
1 597. On the authority of a MS. list by Malone Mr 
"finger mentions an edition in 1604, but I have found 
no other trace of it. 

During the summer of the year 1612 Bacon himself 
had prepared and printed, in a small Svo. volume of 
241 pages, a second edition of the Essays by themselves, 
in which the original ten, %vilh the exception of that 
“ Of Honour and reputation, %vere altered and en- 
yai'ged, and twenty- nine new Essays added. The title 
' of this second edition is; ** The Essaies of S^ Francis 
Bacon Knight, the Kings Sollic iter Generali. Imprinted 
at London by lohn Beale, i!6i2.” It was entered at 
Stationers' Hall on the \%th of Ollober, as follcrws. 
“ Hall, John Beale. Entred for their copy under 
the handes of my Lo: Bysshopp of London the 
IVardens A hooke called The Essayes of S* Fr* Bacon 
[knight the'Ks Sollicitor gen'all." It was Bacon's in- 
tention to have dedicated it to Prhice Henry, and the 
dedication was alitially written, but in consequence of 
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the Primis death on the 6tk of November^ it was ad- 
dressed instead to his brother in law Sir John Con- 
stable*^. A eofy^_ of the dedicati<in to Prince Henry 
exists in the British Mmeum {Birch MSS, 4259, yi?/. 
*55)1 written on a single leaf which appears on 

examination to have belonged to an imperfedl MS, of 
the Essays, preserved among the Harleian MSS. {no. 
5 106), %ohich Mr Spedding describes as “ a volume 
undoubtedly authentic; for it contains interlineations 
in Bacon's 07 vn hand; and transcribed some time 
behoeen 160';, whcji Bacon became Solicitor-general, 
and 1612, when he brought out a ne^v edition of the 
Essays with further additions and alterations. It is 
unluckily not quite perfell; one leaf at least, if not 
more, having been lost at the beginning; thcnigh other- 
wise in excellent preservation. 

“ The title page, which retmins, bears the following 
inscription, very handsomely wrilieu in the old English 
charadler, with flourished capitals: The writingsi of 
Sr Francis Bacon Knt. the Kinge’s Sollicitor Gene- 
rali : in Moralitie, Policie, and Historic.” (Bacon's 
Works, Vi. p. 535). 

The Essajfs in this MS. are thirty-four in number, 
and include two, “ Of Honour and Reputation" and 
Of Seditions and Troubles," which are not contained 
ui the edition of 1612, while in the printed edition six 
ntw Essays ivere added, Of Religion," Of Cun- 
ning," Of Lone," Of ludicature," Of vaine 
glory," and “ Of greatnes of Kingdomes." It is to 
this MS. I have referred in the notes, 7vhen quoting the 

* Sir John Constable married Dwothy Barnham the sister 
of Lady Bacon. 
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A/S. oj the edition of i6i^. The dedication to Prince 
L/cury was as follows : 

“ To the most ht,i,di and excellent Pnnee Henry ^ Tnnce 
of lyaleff D: of Cornwall and Earle of Chater 

Yt may please your JL 

Having detaded my life into the contemplative 
and a/live parley I am deshvus to giue his Afy and 
yol //. oJ the f mite of bothy simple thoughc they be. To 
write in^t Treatises reijnireth leasnre in the Writery 
and leasnre in the Readery and therefore are not so fUy 
neither in regxrd of yo^ If: princely affairesy nor in 
regard of my continiiall ienn'iCy uP is the camey that 
hath made me choose to write certaine breif notesy sell 
denone rather significantlyCy then curiously y I have 

called RS/iAIES. The word is latCy but the thing is 
anneient. For Scnacacs Epistles to Lucilius, yf one 
marke them welly are but Essaies, — That is dispersed 
MedilaconSy thoiiy^he conveyed in the forme of Epistles. 
Theis labors of myne I knoio cannot be woiihie of 
yd II: for what can be ivorthic of yon. Pnl my hope 
riy they may be a^ groynes of saltCy that will rather 
i^ive yon an appetitey then offend yon satiety. And 

allhou^he they handle those things wherein both metis 
Lives and Hn^ire pens are most conversant yet (f Vital I 
have attaniedy I kmnoc not) but / have endeavoured to 
make them not vulgar; but of a naturCy whereof a man 
shall find much in expcrienccy title in bookes ; so as 
they aie neither repeticons nor fansics. But hoxosoevery 
I shall most luimbty^desicr y<f II: to accept them in 
graihus party and so conhive that if I cannoi rest. 
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biU must shem my dutifyJU ftud devoted affeaion to 
yd II: in theis things ptvceed from my self^ / 
slmlbe much more ready to doe il, in I>erfoi*t}tance of 
yd' primely commaiindmente ; And so wishing yd 
II' all princely felicitye / rest. 

Ycr H: most humble 

Savant f 

The dedication to Sir John Comtable is more simple 
and natural. 

To my loidng brother. S' lohn Constable Knight. 

My last Essaies I didicated to my dears brother 
\ Master Anthony Bacon, who is with God. Looking 
amongst my papers this vacation ^ I found others of the 
same Nature: which if I my sclfe shall not suffer to 
be lost, it scemeth the World will not; by the often 
printing of the former. Missing my Brother, I found 
you next; in respedl of bond of neare alliance, and of 
straight fnendshtp and societie, and particularly of 
communication in studies. Wherein I must ackiuno 
ledge my selfe beholding to you. For as my husinesse 
found rest in my contemplations ; so my contcmptatiofn 
euer found rest in your lotting conference and iudge- 
ment. So wishing you all good, Tremaine 

Your louing brother and fiiend. 

Fra. Bacon.” 

The Table of Contents gives a list of forty^Jssays 
but the last two were not printed^ i. Of Religion. 2. 
Of Death. 3. Of Goodnes and goodnes of ttaiut'e. 4. Of 
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Cunning. 5. Of Mairiage and single life. 6. Of Pa- 
rents and Children. 7. Of Nobifitie. 8. Of Great 
place. Of Empire. 10. Of Counsell, ,11. Of Dispatch. 

12. Of Lone. 13, Of Fnendskippe. 14. Of Atheismc. 
15. OfSnpersiiiion. 16. Of Wisdpnie for a Mans selfe. 
17. Of Regiment of Health. 18. Of Expences. 19. Of 
Pisconrse. 20. Of Seeming wise. 21. Of Riches, 
'll,. Of Ambition. 1^. Of Young men and age. 24. 
Of Bcantie. 25, Of Deformitie. 16. Of nature in 
Men. I'J. Of Cusiome and Education. 28. Of For- 
tunc. 29. Of Studies. 36. Of Ceremonies and respedls. 
3r. OfSntors. 32. Of Follmoers. 33. Of Negociating. 
34. Of Fadion. 35. Of Praise. .36. Of hidicature. 
37. Of imine gloiy. 38. Of great7ies of Kingdom es. 
39, Of the publike. 40. Of I'Varre afid peace. The 
second edition must have been published between the 
6th of November.^ the date of Prince Hemfs deaths 
and the i^th of Dec. when Chamberlaifi wrote the let- 
\ter which is quoted in the note to Essay 44. 

In 1613 Jaggard published a reprint of this edition^ 
also in small cojttahiijtg the omitted Essay “ Of 
Honour and Reputation f the Religious Meditations.^ 
and the Colours of Good and Evil; and in the same 
year another repnnt 7 uas issued by the same publisher 
7 vith a ffew title page and the prhtier's eirots of the 
foi'ttter cor reded. Copies of both these impressions are 
in the Cambridge University Library^ to 7t)hich they 
7 verc presented, 7 vith a large colledion of Bacotls 70 oidis, 
by Basil Montagu. The latter is noted in Montagues 
Catalogue as having Bacon's autogruph, but the fly leaf 
containing it has been torn out, apparently' since it has 
been in the Libmry. ’ 
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Xn 1614 another edition appealed, printed at Edin-^ 
bm'gh for A. XIart, 

Malone niejitioeis an edition in 1618, in the dedica- 
tion to which^ he says^ Bacon speaks of scvcrfil 
editions having been then printed*^ {PnWs Life of 
Malone, p. 424). If the date he corret% which there 
is reason to donht^ this could only have been a 7'eprint 
of the editi 071 of 1612, /;/ ReeXs 'Catalogin' {no. 1683) 

a copy is nientioned with the date ,1619, and another 
{no. 1772) a qnaiio with the date 1622, ’ Mr Singer 
saySy hut ivithont giving his authority.^ “ thei'c 7oerej it 
seeM.fTy editions in 1622, 1623, and 1624 /;/ 4/^?.” I ha 7 >e 
been unable to find any of these. 

In '1624 7oas published a reprint of Jiiggard's 
plyated edition of 1613, by Elizabeth faggird, probably 
his 7t)idov}. All the abceve mentioned are in small ^vo. 

Thetlmui and last authors edition ^of 7uhich the pie- 
sent volume is a 7 ‘eprinii 7vas published in small ^to in 
1.(525, jw?' before Baeo/Ps death. 7 'he number of 
Essays 7cm increased to fifty-eight.^ of which twetfly 
were nc 7 v and the rest altered or enlarged. The entry 
at Stationei's* Hail is dated the i^th of March ^ 1624. 

Mr Whiteacf'e. Hanna Barrett. Entered for their 
» copie under the handes of the lo. B. of London and Mr 
Lownes IVarden. The Essayes counsell monall and 
civilL of Francis lo.^Fei'u/aw Vi count Si Albon.'^ A 
copy in the Cambridge University Libiviy {xTni, 36^ 
^4) was p7’escnted by Bacon to Sir John Finch on the 
•y>th of Mai'ck 1625. It 7005 therefore evidently pub- 
lished some time in the latter part of March 1624 — 5. 

The thred editions of 1597, 1612, and 1625 are the 
only o 7 tes 7 vhich possess any authority., the rest appa- 
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rently havinj^ been issued without the author'' s super- 
vision orsandion. But in i6i8 an Italian translQjimt 
of the second edition was published by John Bcale^ 
which nms made with Bacon^s hmvledge^ if not at his 
request. The author of the translcition is not humm^ 
Mr Shifter conjedured that it was Father Ful^ntio, 
hut Mr Spedding she70s clearly, by an cxtrad from the 
preface of Andrea Cioli^ voho brought out a revised 
reprint at Florence in 1619, that the translation was 
not the work of an Italian^ hut of some foreigner^ in 
all pwbability of an Englishman. The volume in 
which it is contained is a small ^ 7 % entitled **^^O.yqgi 
Mora I i del Signore p'rancesco Bacono^ Cavagliero In- 
glescy Gran Cancellietv d' Inghilterra. Con vn^altm 
suo Trattato della Sapienza degli Antichi. Tmdotti 
in Ita liana. In Londra. Appresso di Gicmanni Billin. 
1618.'’ 7'he Saggi Morali occup)f T02 pages^ and arc 
thirty-eight in nu?nbcr ; the two Essays ^ Of FeligioiA 
and ‘ Of Superstition ’ being omitted.^ and their place 
supplied by those ^Of Honour and Repidation^^ and 
U)f Seditions and Troubles^ the Utter of ivhich had 
not as yet appeared in English. The dedication to 
Cos/nop Grand Duke of Tuscany^ 7 ms 7orJiten by Mr 
lobie MattheaOf Bacon's intimate friend^ but throws 
no light upon the authorship of the translation. He 
merely says that he found the t7vo 700 rks in the fosses - 
]sion of Sir William Cavendish 7 vho presented them to 
him with the Author's permission. That the transla- 
‘ iion 7oas published 7vith Bacon's sanelion is evident 
from the fad that the Fissay Of Seditions and Trou- 
bles f 7ohich then existed only in MS.^ 7das included in 
the 7fohtnu\ and that a portion of the dedicatory letter tc 
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j Prince Henry was incorpomkd in Mattfuw's preface, 
'Phe passage To write iust Treatises... fan sies'^ is (runs- 
IJated nearly for word., the change of person being 
\of course obsened. Of this Italian translation, ac- 
cording to Mr Singer, there were two editions bearing 
the same date, but differing in the titles of some of the 
Essays. As I have seen but one, / subjoin his desi rip- 
tion. He says, In one of the copies now before me 
\ t he Essays contain 102 pages, the Wisdom of the An* 
[dents 150 pages, and a list of Errata is appended to 
> each. In the other copy the Essays comprise 1 1 2 p(rges, 
the last of which is blank; the Wisdom of the Ancients 
126 pages only, and there is no list of Errata. Beside 
the changes in the titles of the Essays, there are also 
some in the titles of the chapters in the IVisdom of the 
Ancients; and it is probable that the text of the version 
is also revised, but I have not collated it.''"' 

The French translation published in 1619 7Vt\s by 
.Sir Arthur Gorges. 

But the only translation to which any importance 
can be attached, *as having in a great measure the impress 
of BacofCs authority, is the Latin. From the dedica- 
tion of the third edition it is evident that, atdhe time it 
was written, Bacon had in course of preparation a 
Latin translation of the Essays, which if appears to 
hare been his intention to have published immediately, 
probably as part of the volume of which 7oe find the 
entry in the books of Stationers' Hall, on the s^th oj 
April, 1625, but ivhich he did not live to bring out. 

, The entiy is as follows: '‘Mrs Griffin. Hcivilond. 
Entred for their coppie under the hands of DodV 
] Wilson and Malhewe^ Laivnes warden A booke called 
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■ up. mm Francisd Baronis Vertilamt Vice ComitU 
Sandi Albani by Fran:BaconF This %uas proba^ 
bly intended to he the second volume of^ his works, the 
l)c Augmefilis being the pint, and to have contained 
what were aftcnmrds published by his chaplain, Df 
Rawlcy, in 1638, under the title Moralium ct 

Civiliiun 'I’oinus. Among these were the Es^[s^ in 
their Latin dress: ^*Sermones fideles, sive interiora 
rerum. Per Fraticiscum Baconum Baronem de Vem- 
lamio. Vice- Com item Sane?/ Albani P The question 

then arises, by whom was the translation made? In- 
ternal evidence is sufficient to sheiv that it %vas the work 
of se7>eral hands, but it is impossible from this alone to 
assign to each his 7 Vork. Archbishop Tent son, in his 
Baconiana (//. 60, 61, ed, 1679) says of the Essays: 
“ The Laliue ? 'ran station of them 7 oas a Work per- 
formed by divers Hands; by those of Dodor Ilacket 
(late Bishop of Lichfield) Mr. Benjamin Johnson (the 
leatned and judicious Poet) and some othen, 7 vhose 
Names I once heard from Dr. Rawlcy ; hut I cannot 
now recal them. 'To this Latino Edition, he ga/'c the 
Vlitle of Sonnones Fideles, after the manner of the 
/jews, 7 oho call'd the lootds Adagios, or Observations 
of the Wise, Faithful Sayings; that is, credible Propo- 
.sit ions 70orthy {f firm Assent, and ready Aiceptance. 
And (as I think) he alliuhd more particularly, in this 
Title, to a passage in Kcclcsiasles®, 7 ohere the Preacher 
saifh that he sought to Jind out Verba Delcdljibilia, (as 
’’I'remellius rendreth the Hebrew) i)leasant Words, 
(that is, perhaps, his Book of Canticles); and Verba 


3 Eccles xli. to, It. 
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Fidelia (rt.r f/it' same Tremclliiis) Faithful Sayings: 
lueaniug^ it may bc^ his Collediou of Proverl^s. In 
the fiext Verse, calls them Words of the Wise, and 
so many Goads and Avails given Ab codem Pastore, 
from the same Shephenl \pf the Flock of Israel^d' The 
next direct testimony is that of Aubrey. Speaking of 
Jlohhes of Malmesbury, and his intimacy with Bacon, 
he says; '‘*‘Mr. Tho. Hobbes {Malmesburiensis) 7aas 
beloved by his Lor, udw 7vas wont to have him tvalke 
'‘livitli him in his delicate gropes, nvhen he did meditate : 
and ’when a notion darted into his mind, Mr. Hobbes 
, 7vas presently to 7oriie it dinone, and his Lo^. was 70ont 
to say that he did it better than any one els about him : 
for that many times, when he read their notes he scarce 
understood 7vhat they 7vritt, because they understood it 
not clearly themsches''' (Letters, n. 122, 3). Again; 

He assisted his Lordship in translating sevcrall of his 
essay cs into Latin, one I well remember is that, Of the 
Greatness of Cities: the rest J have forgotV' (iL p. 602), 
In another passage Aubrey is sttll more precise: '‘''He 
told me that he 7vas employed in translating part of the 
F,s.sayes, 7>iz. three of them, one 7 vhcreof 70 a s that of the 
Greatnesse of Cities, the other two I hove no7o- forgotP' 
(ir. p. 234). 71ie Essay here called Of the Greatnesse 
of Cities^'' is no doubt that 7vhich stands as Essay 
j XXTX. "Of the true Greatnesse of Kingdomes and 
F.statcs,''' and 7vhich first appeared in Latin in the De 
Augnicntis. It is certainly one of the best translated of 
all, and arguing from internal evidence, based on a 
comparison of it 7oith the rest, / should be inclined tc 
set do7vn as the other t7V0, 7vhich Hobbes tmn slated but 
7i)hich Aubrey had forgotten, the Essays "Of Simula- 

c 3 
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tion and Dissimulation^'' and ^* 0 / Inn&vations?'* 
This of course is a mere conje^ure^ but it seems it^rea- 
sonable one. PV/w translated the others it is impossible 
to say. Among the Maloniana in Prior'' s Life of Ma- 
lone (/. 4^4, ed. i860), loe find the folloiuing, ^^It 
is not commonly known that the translation of BacojCs 
ICssays into Latin ^ ruhich was published in 1619, was 
done by the famous John Seldcn; hut this is praiml 
decisively by a letter from N. N. (foitn Selden N.) to 
Camden (6Vv Camden. Epistol., \to. 1691, p, 278). Jn 
the General Dic^. and serteral other booksy this transla- 
tion is ascribed to Bishop Ilacket and Ben Jonson." 
7 'he letter to which Malone alludes is anonymousy and 
\the xaritcr says that he had translated Bacon's Essays 
.into IjitiUy after the correLlest copy published in 
[Italian. The original is among the Cotton MSS. 
‘Julius C. 5, and is evidently a transcript in somt 
hand not Selden' s. In the heading as it stands in the 
printed volume y N. N. Clarissimo Viro Gulielmo 

\Camdeno suoy" {i.e. non nominate) is added by 

the editovy xvho xaas certainly not aware that Selden 
\was the xvriter. What authority Malone had for 
speaking so positively upon the point I have been unable 
(o discoxjcr. I'here is nothing contrary to probability in 
the supposition that Selden may have translated the 
Essays in 1619, but there is nothing to sheiv that his 
translation xvas ever publishedy as Malone asseiis. If 
certainly is not indicated in the letter itself of xvhich 
the foltiYioing is the passage in question. Joannes 
Sarisbnriensis e nostris pene solus csty qui rimatus 
arcana Ethices et Philologice purioniy monimentum 
rcliquit mentis Philosophies in libris de nugis Curia- 
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Hum; nuperrime vero magtnts tile Fmnciscus Ba- 
conus in tentammiis snis Ethico-poliikis, qiue ex 
An^ico sermon^ <td €orre(flissimum^ Italice cditum^ 
exemplar^ in Latinum tmnsiuiL" The date of the 
letter is ^^Londhti xivjuln Angloritm CID.DC.XIX:' 
There is one allusion in it which favours the supposi- 
tion that it may have been Selden's, ^^Tropterea si 
sapientiee et scientiarum in Britannia nondum ecelitm 
cdoda lineament a cnucleatius exposuero in Ilisforiis 
meiSf qualia apud priscos cum Dntydes^ hnn Saxones 
{parentes nostros) ca extitisse comperero^ hand perpe- 
ram ego ant inutiliter bonus horas trivissc judket\ 
ntpote qiue ad bouam men tern sno more feeerintT This 
may refer to his Anale< 5 la Anglo-Brilnniiica^ and the 
Notes to DniytojPs Polyolbion ; hut upon such ividencc 
it is impossible to decide. 

There are shvng indications of Bacon's supi'nnsion 
in the translation of the Essays ^^Of Plantations^ 
^* 0 f Building f and ^^Of Carden sf in which there 
are alterations and additions which none but the authot 
himself would have ventured to make. In the other 
Esmys the deviations from the English are not so re- 
markablcy though even in these there are variations 
which are worthy of notice. The most important are 
given in the notes to the present Volume. 

That the preparation of a Latin translation had 
been in Baeon's mind for two or three years before his 
death is clear, from a letter to Mr Tobie Alatthno, 
written apparently about the end of Jnnef 1623. It is 
true, my labours arc tiow most set to have those luorks, 
which I had formerly published, as lhat of Advance- 
iTncnt of Learning, that of Henry VII. that of the 
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Essays, hehig retraclate^ and made more perfei^^ well 
Iran slated into Latin by the help of some good pens^ 
which forsake me not. For these t}\odeni languages 
will^ at one time or othei\ play the bankrupts with 
books : and since I have lost much time with this agi\ 
I would be glady ns God shall give me leave^ to reciwer 
it with posterity'''^ {Bacon's Works, xii. p. 448, ed. 
Monlagtt). ^ But there is nothing to shew that any 
part of the translation was done by Bacon himself; it 
' is probable that he exercised only a general supennsion 
! 07>er it. 

The Colours of Good and Evil loerc first published 
in 1597, in the volutne already descnti*'d as containing 
the first edition of the Flssays. They 7oere repiinted in 
the edition of j 598, and in the various pirated impress 
sions of vihich account has been given ^ but never again 
in English with Bacon's sandlion. 71mt 7vere incor- 
porated in the l)c Augiiicntis, 7ohere they appear in 
^ Latin in B, 6. c. 3 , 7oith some additions and alterations. 

A few 7vords remain to be said with regard to the 
present volume. I have endeaiJowed to give an accurate 
reprint of the edition oj' 162^, from a comparison often 
copies of that edition 7vhichy though bearing the same 
date., are all different from each other in points of 710 
great importance. 7 he variations of these copies arc 
ghen in the Appendix to the Notes. 7'he only alter- 
ation I have made has been the adoption of the modern 
usage 7i)ith 7egard to the letters u and v. 7he Colours 
(f Good aitd Evil ate reprinted from the edition of 
1597 J deviations from it are given in the Azotes, 
and are merely correcHiotts of obvious errors. My 
chief objedi in the Notes themsehfcs has been to, sjieio 
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the Essays have gtmon into their present shapt\ 
and for this purpose T have marked all the variations 
/fvm the previous editions of 1597 , and 1612 , and 
have given indication of the manner in which in each 
successive edition the Essays icvre expanded and modi- 
fedj. In addition to this I have q noted y where possildCy 
any parallel passages which / had met with in other 
works of BacoUy and which appeared either to contain 
the germ of an Essay y or to exhibit the same thought 
in another form. Throughout / have collated the 
Latin translaiiofty and have ghen the results of the col- 
lation wherever it seemed to thnno any light upoUy or to 
contain anything which was not in the English Edi- 
tion, The Glossary is iniendedy not so much to assist 
the English reader, who will find few di(/icultie<f in 
BqcoEs language or style, as to record all the archaisms 
both of dh'iion and const riuflion which seemed %oorthy 
of note. With re^^apd to the names of the plants con- 
tained in the Essay Of Gardens*' / ha 7 >e endeavoured 
as far as possible, by consulting the old herbals of Lyte, 
\Gerarde, and Parkinson, to identify them with the 
more modern appellations, but / cannot hope, in all 
' cases, to have been sitcccssful. 

In conclusion, I have to express my thanks to 
the Stationers' Company for permission to search 
\ their books for the entries of the three editions of the 
Essays published in Bacon's life time, and to Mr 
} Spedding for the ready assistance he has always given 
me in all cases of doubt and difficulty upon which f 
have consulted him. 

W, A, WRIGHT 

Cambridge, 

4 Sept., 1862 . 
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In the present edition the text and notes have under- 
^out a complete re^dsioHy and some slight errors have 
been corralled. 

The insertion of a fe^m fudes, and the addition of 
some words to the Glossarial Index are all the material 
chan ires that hni>e been made. 

W. A. M' 

Camukidgk, 

1-2 l\lav, l 8 r)ri. 
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Excellent Lo. 

S ALOMON saics; A ,i^oot/ Name is as a precious 
oyutmeul : And t assure my seJIe, sucli \vil your 
6’w<vj’Name bee, with Postcritie. lb>» your P'ortune, 
end Merit both, hauc beeue ICminent. Ami you haiie 
planted that arc like to last. T doc novvpub- 

lisli my JUsayes ; which of all my other workes, hauc 
becne most Currant: For that, as it seemes, they come 
home, to Mens Businesse, and Bosomes. T haue en.- 
larged them, both in Number, and Weight; So that 
they are iiulced a New Worke. I thought it therefore 
agreeable, to my Aflfetflion, and Obligation to your 
Grace, td prefix your Name before them, both in 
English, and in Latine. For I doe concciue, that the 
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Latine Volume of them, (being in the Vniuersall Lan- 
guage) may last, as long as Bookes last. My Tnstaura- 
tion^ I dedicated to the King: My IJis^orieoi HENRY 
the Seuenth^ (which I haiie now also translated into 
I^atine) and my Portions of Natunxll History^ to the 
Prince: And these I dedicate to your Grace; Being 
of the ))cst Fruits, that by the good Encrcase, which 
Cod giucs to my Pen and Labours, I could yecld. 
God leade your Grace by the Hand. 

Your Graces most Obliged and 
faithfull Seruani, 

Fr. St. ALBAN. 
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<®f Stutl) 

W HAT isTripth; said jesting And 
would not stay for an Answci*. Certainly 
there be, that delight in Giddincsse; And count 
it a Bondage, to fix a Beleefe ; Affccfling Free- 
will in Thinking, as well as in A(fling. And 
though the Seifls of Philosophers of that Kinde 
be gone, yet there remaine certaine discours- 
ing Wits, which are of the same veines, though 
there be not so much Bloud in them, as was 
in those of the Ancients. But it is not onely 
the Difhcultie, and Labour, which Men take 
in finding out of Truth; Nor againe, that when 
it is found, it imposeth upon mens Thoughts ; 
that doth bring Lies in favour: But a natijrall, 
though corrupt Love, of the Lie it sclfe. One 
of the later Schjoole of the Grecians, examin- 
eth the matter, and is at a stand, to thinke 
what should be in it, that men should love 
iLies; Where neither they make for Pleasure, 
‘'as with Poets; Nor for Advantage, as with 



the Merchant ; but for the Lies sake. -But I 
cannot tell ; Tfiis same Ti'uth^ is a Naked, amd 
Open day light, ifiat doth not shew, the Masques, 
and Mummeries, and Triumphs of the .wp.i:W> 
halfe so Stately, and daintily, as Candlelights. 
Truth may perhaps come to the price p( a 
Pcarlc, that sheweth best by day: But it will 
not rise, to the price of a Diamond, or Carbun- 
cle, that sheweth best in varied lights. A mix- 
ture of a Lie doth ever adde Pleasure. Doth 
any man doubt, that if there were taken out of 
Mens Mindes, Vainc Opinions, Flattering Hopes, 
False valuations, Imaginations as one would, 
and the like ; but it would leave the Mindes, of 
a Number of Men, poorc shrunken Things; 
full of Melancholy, and Indisposition, and un- 
pleasing to themselves? One of the Fathers, 
in great Severity, called Pocsic,. Deemo- 

uum ; because it filleth the Imagination, and 
yet it is, but with the shadow of a Lie, But it 
is not the Z/V, that passeth through the Minde, 
but the Lie that sinketh in, and sctlcth in .it, 
that doth the hurt, such as wc spake of before. 
But howsoever these things are thus, in mens 
depraved Judgements, and Affedfions, yet 
which oncly doth iudge it sclfc, teacheth, that 
the Inquirie of \yhich is the Love-making, 

or Wooing of it; The knowledge oi 'Truth ^ 
which is the Presence of it; and the Bclecfe-of 
Truths which is the Enioying of it ; is the 
Soveraigne Good of humane Nature. The first 
Creature of God, in the wor^s off the DayTS, 
was the .Light of the. Sense; The last, was the 
^feht of Reason; And his Sabbath Work^ 
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ever since, is the Illumination of his Spirit. 
Fijst he breathed Light, upon the Face, of the 
Matter or Ch'ao^ ; Then he breathed Light, into 
the Face of Man ; and still he breatheth and in- 
spifeth Light, into the Face of his Chosen. The 
Poet, that beautified the Secfl, that was other- 
wise inferiour to the rest, saith yet excellently 
‘?well : It is a pleasure to stand upon the shore, 
wid to sec ships tost upon the Sea: A pleasure 
to stand in the window of a Castle, and to see a 
Battaile, and the Adventures thej'cof below: But 
no pleasure is comparable, to the standing, upon 
the vantage ground of Truth: (A hill not to be 
commanded, and where the Ayrp is alwaies 
cleare and serene ;) A nd to see the Errours, and 
Wandrings, and Mists, and Tempests, in the 
vale below: So alwaies, that this prospeifl, be 
with Pitty, and not with Swelling, or Pride. 
Certainly, it is Heaven upon Earth, to have a 
Mans Minde Move in Charitie, Rest in Provi- 
dence, and Turne upon the Poles of Truth, 

To passe from Theologicall, and Philosophic 
call Tinth, to the Truth of civill Businesse ; It 
will be acknowledged, even by those, that prac- 
tize it not, that cleare and Round dealing, is the 
Honour of Mans Nature; And that Mixture of 
Falshood, is like Allay in Coyne of Gold and 
Silver; which may make the Mctall workc the 
better, but it embaseth it. For these winding, 
and crooked courses, are the Goings of the Ser- 
pent ; which goeth basely upon the belly, and 
not upon theTcet. There js no Vice, that doth 
so cover a Mail with Shame, as to be found 
false, , and perfidious. And therefore Molin’- 

B2 
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taigny saith prettily, when he enquired the rea- 
son, why the word of the Lie, should be such a 
Disgrace, and such an Odious jCharge? Saith 
he, If it be well weighed, To say that a mati 
lieth, is as much to say, as that he is brave to- 
wards God, and a Coward towards Me?i, For 
a Lie faces God, and shrinkes from Man. Surely 
the Wickcdnessc of Falshood, and Breach of 
Faith, cannot possibly be so highly expressed, 
as in that it shall be the last Peale, to call the 
ludgcments of God, upon the Generations of 
Men, It being foretold, that when Christ com- 
meth. He shall not finde Faith upon the Earth* 



II 

Bents 

M en feare Deaths as Children fcarc to pfoe 
in the darke : And as that Natural Fcarc 
in Children, is increased with Talcs, so is the 
other. Certainly, the Contemplation of Deaf It, 
as the waj^rs of shine ^ and I^assage to another 
world, is Holy, and Religious ; JUit the Fcarc 
of it, as a Tribute due unto Nature, is weake. 
Vet in Religious Meditations, there is some- 
times, Mixture of Vanitic, and of Superstition. 
You shal rcade, in some of the Friars Books 
of Moriijication^ that a man should thinkc 
with himselfe, what the Paine is, if he have 
but his Fingers end Pressed, or 'rortured ; And 
thereby imagine, what the Paines of Death arc, 
when the whole Body, is corrupted and dis- 
solved ; when many times. Death passeth with 
Icssc paine, then the Torture of a Limine: 
For the most vitall parts, arc not the quickest 
of Sense. And by him, that spake onely as a 
Philosopher, and Naturall Man, it was well 
said ; Pompa Mortis magis ferrety quant Mors 
ipsa. Groanes and Convulsions, and a disco- 
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loured Face, and Friends weeping, and Blackes. 
and Obsequies, and the like, shew Death Ter- 
rible. It is worthy the obscrviifg, that there is 
no passion in the mindc of man, so wcakc, but 
it Mates, and Masters, the Feare of Death • 
And therefore Death, is no such terrible Ene- 
mie, when a man hath so many Attendants, 
about him, that can winne the combat of him. 

triumphs over Death; Loi>e slights it; 
Hononi aspircth to it; Gr/efe flicth to it; Feare 
pre-occupateth it; Nay we rcade, after Otho the 
Emperour had slaine himselfe, Pitty (winch is 
the tcndcrest of Affc(5tions) provoked many to 
die, out of mecre compassion to their Soveraigne, 
and as the truest sort of Followers. Nay Seneca 
addes N ice n esse Saciety; Cogita quani diit 
eadem feceris; Mori velle^ non tantitni Fort i is ^ 
aut Miser ^ sed etiam Fasiidiosus potest. A man 
would ,dic, though he were neither valiant, nor 
miserable, oncly upon a wearinesse to doe the 
same thing, so oft over and over. It is no lessc 
worthy to observe, how little Alteration, in good 
Spirits, the Approaches of Death make; For 
they appeare, to be the same Men, till the last 
Instant. Augnstus Ccesar died in a Comple- 
ment; Lima, Coningij nostri manor, vivc 6^ 
vale. Tiberius in dissimulation; As Tacitus 
saith of him ; lani Tiberinm Vires, ^ Corpus, 
non Dissimnlatio, deserebant. Vespasian in a 
lest ; Sitting upon the Stoole, Vt puto Dens fio. 
Galba with a Sentence ; Feri, si ex re sit populi 
Romani; Holding forth his Neckc. Septimius 
Saterns in dispatch ; Adeste, si quid mihi re- 
st at agendum. And the like. Certainly, the 
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Stoikes bestowed too much cost upon Deaths 
and by their great preparations, made it ap- 
peare more feafefull. Better saith lie, Qul Fi- 
nem Vitce extreinum inter Mnnera ponat Na- 
tura. It is as Naturall to die, as to be borne; 
And to a little Infant, perhaps, the one, is as 
painfull, as the other. He that dies in an earn- 
est Pursuit, is like one that is wounded in hot 
Bloud ; who, for the time, scarce feeles the 
Hurt; And therefore, a Mindc fixt, and bent 
upon somewhat, that is good, doth avert the 
Dolors of Death : But above all, beleeve it, the 
sweetest Canticle is. Nunc diniittis ; when a 
Man hath obtained worthy luids, and Kxpeda- 
tions. Death hath this also ; That it opeucth 
the Gate, to good Fame, and extinguisheth 
Envie. 

Extintlus ainabitur idem. 



in 
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J'>ETJGTON being the chiefe Band of hu- 
mane Society, it is a happy thing, when it 
sclfe, is well contained, within the true Band of 
Uniiy. The Quarrels, and Divisions about Rc- 
/fyioUy were Evils unknown e to the Heathen. 
The Reason was, because the Religion of the 
Heathen, consisted rather in Rites and Cere- 
monies; then in any constant l^clecfc. For you 
may imagine, what kindc of Faith theirs was, 
when the chiefe Do(flors, and F'athcrs of their 
Church, were the Poets. But the true God hath 
this Attribute, That he is a Tealons God; And 
therefore, his worship and Religion^ will endure 
no Mixture, nor Partner. We shall therefore 
speake, a few words, concerning the Unity of 
the Chnrch; What arc the Fniits thereof; what 
the Bounds; And what the Meanest 

The Fruits of Unify (next unto the well 
Pleasing of God, which is All in All) are two ; 
The One, towards those, that are without the 
Church; The Other, towards those, that are 
within. For the Former; It is certainc, that 
Heresies, and Schismes, are of all others, the 
greatest Scandals^ yea more then Corruption of 
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Manners. For as in the Naturall Body, a 
Wound or Solution of Continuity, is worse then 
a Corrupt Humor ; So in the Spirituall. So that 
nothing, doth so much kcepc Men out of the 
Church, and drive Men out of the Church, as 
Breach of Unity : And therefore, whensoever it 
commeth to that passe, that one saith, Ecce in 
Deserto; Another saith, Ecce in penciralibus : 
That is, when some Men seeke Christ, in the 
Conventicles of Heretikes, and otlicrs, in an 
Outward Face of a Church, that voice had need 
continually to sound in Mens Fares, Nolitc exirc^ 
Goc not out. The Do(flor of the Gentiles (the 
Propriety of whose Vocation, drew him to have 
a speci’all care of those without^ saith ; If an 
Heathen conic in, and hcare you speake with 
sevei'all Tongues, Wilt he not say that you are 
mad? And certainly, it is little better, when 
Atheists, and prophane Persons, do lieare of so 
many Discordant, and Contrary Opinions in /\V- 
ligion ; It dotli avert them from the Church, and 
maketh them, To sit downe in the chaire of the 
Scorners. It is but a light Thing, to be Vouched 
in so Serious a Matter, but yet it expresseth well 
the Deformity. There is a Master of Scoffing ; 
that in his Catalogue of Books, of a faigned 
Library, sets Downe this Title of a Booke ; The 
moi'ris dan nee of Heretikes, For indeed, every 
Se<ft of them, hath a Divers Posture, or Cringe 
by themselves, which cannot but Move Derision, 
in Worldlings, and Depraved Politickes, who 
are apt to contemn e Holy Things. 

As for the Fi'uit towards those that arc 
within; It is Peace; whicti containcth infinite 
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. Blessings: It establisheth Faith; It kindleth 
Charity ; The outward Peace of the Church, Dis- 
tillcih into Peace of Conscience ; And it turneth 
the Labours, of Writing, and Reading of Con- 
troversies, into Treaties of Mortification, and 
Devotion. 

Concerning the Bounds of Uiiity; The true 
Placing of them, importeth exceedingly. There 
appeare to be two extremes. For to certaine 
Zelants all Spcecli gf Pacification is odious. Is 
it peace ^ Tehu? ^What hast thou to doe with 
peace? tunic thee behinde me. Peace is not the 
Matter, but h'ollowing and Party. Contrariwise, 
certaine LaodiceanSy and Lukc-warnie Persons, 
thinke they may accommodate Points of Reli- 
gioUy by Middle Waies, and taking part of both; 
And witty Reconcilements; As if they would 
make an Arbitrement, betweene God and Man. 
Both tliese Extremes ar^ to be avoyded ; which 
will be done, if the League of Christians, penned 
by our Saviour himsclfc, were in the two crosse 
Clauses thereof, soundly and plainly expounded ; 
He that is not with ns, is against us: And 
againe; He that is not against us, is with us: 
That is, if the Points Fundamentall and of Sub- 
stance in Religion, were truly discerned and dis- 
tinguished, from Points not meerely of Faith, but 
of Opinion, Order, or good Intention. This is a 
Thing, may sceme to many, a Matter triviall, 
and done already: But if it were done lesse^.par- 
tially, it would be embraced more generally. 

Of this 1 may give onely this Advice, accord- 
ing to my small, MoctSt.'^ "Men ought to take 
heede, of rending Gods Church, by two kinds of 
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SSnitp in Religion 

Controversies. The one is, when the Matter of 
the Point controverted, is too small and lijjht, 
not worth the Heat, and Strife about it, kindled 
onely by Contradi(ftion. For, as it is noted b> 
one of the Fathers ; Christs Coat, indeed, had no 
sea me: But the Chnr^hes Vesture was of divers 
colours; whereupon he saith, In veste varictas - 
sit. Sc is sura non sit; 'fhey be two Things, Unity, 
and Uniformity, The other is, when the Matter 
of the Point Controverted is great ; but it is driven ' 
to an over-great Subtilty, and Obscurity ; So that 
it bccommcth a Thing, rather Ingenious, then ' 
Substantial!. A man that is of ludgemcnt and ' 
understanding, shall sometimes hearc Ignonuit 
Men differ, and know well within himselfe, that 
thc{$e which so differ, meane one thing, and yet 
they themselves would never agree. And if it 
come so to passe, in that disUince of ludgemcnt, ' 
which is betweene Man and Man ; Shall wee not/' 
thinke, that God above, that knowes the Heart, 
doth not discerne, that fraile Men, in some of 
their Contradictions, intend the same thing; and 
accepteth of both? The Nature of such Contro- 
versies is excellently expressed, by .S\ Paul, in 
the Warning and Precept, that he giveth, con- 
cerning the same, Devita profanas vocum Novi- 
tales, Oppositiones falsi Nominis Scientice, 
Men create Oppositions, which arc not ; And put 
them into new termes, so fixed, as whereas the 
Meaning ought to governc the Tcrme, the Terme 
in effeCl governeth the Meaning. There be also 
two false Peaces, or Unities; The one, when the 
Peace is grounded, but upon an implicite ignor- 
ance; For all Colours will agree in the Darke: 
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The other, when it is peeced up, upon a direft 
Admission of Contraries, in Fundamentall Points. 
For Truth and Falshood, in such things, are like 
the //vu and C/aj/y in the iocs of Nabucadnesars 
Image; They may Cleave, but they will not 
1 ncorporatc. 

Concerning the Meanes of procuring Unify; 
Men must beware, that in the Procuring, or 
Muniting, of Religious Unify y they doe not Dis- 
solve and Deface the Lawes of Charity, and of 
humane Society. There be two Swords amongst 
Christians; the Spiritual!, and Tcmporall ; And 
both have tlieir due Office, and place, in the 
maintenance of Religion. But we may not take 
up the Third sword, which is Mahomets vSword, 
or like unto it ; That is, to propagate Religion y 
by Warrs, or by Sanguinary l^ersccutions, to force 
Conscicjiccs ; except it be in cases of Overt Scan- 
dall. Blasphemy, or Intermixture of Pradlizc, 
against the State; Much Icsse to Nourish Sedi- 
tions ; To Authorize Conspiracies and 'Rebellions; 
To put the Sword into the Peoples Hands; And 
the like; Tending to the Subversion of all Gov- 
ernment, which is the Ordinance of God. For 
this is, but to dash the first Table, against the 
Second; And so to consider Men as Christians, 
ns we forget that they arc Men. iMcrcfius the 
Poet, when he beheld the A6l of Agamevinoiiy 
that could endure the Sacrificing of his ownc 
Daughter, exclaimed ; 

Tafitum Relhgio potnii suadcre maloruni. 

What would he have said, if he had knowne of 
the Massacre in France, or the Powder Treason 
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of England? He would have beene, Seven times 
more Epicure and Atheist, then he was. For as 
the temporall Sword, is to bee drawrie, with 
great circumspedlion, in Cases of Religion; So 
it is a thing monstrous, to put it into the hands of 
the Common People. Let that bee left unto the 
Anabaptists, and other Furies. It was great 
Blasphemy, when the Devill said ; / will ascend, 
and be like the Highest; But it is greater Blas- 
phemy, to personate God, and bring fiim in say- 
ing; I will descend, and be like the Prince of 
Darknesse; And what is it better, to make the 
cause of Religion, to descend, to the criiell and 
execrable Adlions, of Murthering Princes, But- 
chery of People, and Subversion of Stcites, and 
Governments? Surely, this is to bring Downe the 
Ploly Ghost, in stead of the Liknesse of a Dove, 
in the Shape of a Vulture, or Raven: And to set, 
out of the Barke of a Christian Church, a Flagge 
of a Barque of Pirats, and Assassins, Ther- 
fore it is most necessary, that the Church by 
Do(flrine and Decree; Princes by their Sword; 
And all Learnings, both Christian and Morall,as 
by their Mercury Rod ; Doe Damne and send to 
Hell, for ever, those Fa(5ls and (3pinions, tend- 
ing to the Support of the same ; As hath bcene 
already in good part done. Surely in Counsels, 
Concerning yvW4^vV;/^, that Counsel of the Apostle 
would be prefixed ; Ira honiinis non inipiet Ins- 
ticiam Dei, And it was a notable Observation, 
of a wise Father, And no lesse ingenuously con- 
fessed ; That those, which held and perswaded, 
pressure of Consciences, were connnonly inter- 
essed therin, themselves, for their ow7ie ends. 



IV 

jOEVENGE is a kinde of Wilde liistice; 

which the more Mans Nature runs to, the 
more ought Law to weed it out. For as for the 
first Wrong, it doth but offend the Law ; but the 
Revenge of that wrong, putteth the Law out of 
Office. Certainly, in taking Revenge, A Man is 
but even with his Enemy; But in passing it 
over, he is Superiour: For it is a Princes part to 
Pardon. And Salomon, I am sure, saith. It is 
the glory of a Man to passe by an offence. That 
which is past, is gone, and Irrevocable; And 
wise Men have Enough to doe, Avith things pre- 
sent, and to come : Therefore, they doe but trifle 
Avith themselves, that labour in past matters. 
There is no man, doth a Avrong, for the wrongs 
sake ; But therby to purchase himselfe, Profit, 
or Pleasure, or Honour, or the like. Therfore 
why should I be angry Avith a Man, for loving 
himselfe better then mee? And if any Man 
should doc Avrong, meercly out of ill nature, why? 
yet it is but like the Thorn, or Bryar, which 
prick, and scratchj because they can doe no 
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Other, 'fhe most Tolerable Sort of Revenge^ is 
for those wrongs which there is no Law to reme- 
dy ; But then, let a man take hcodj the Revenge 
be such, as there is no law to punish: Else, a 
Mans Enemy, is still before hand, And it is two 
for one. Some, when they take Revenge^ are 
Desirous the party should know, whence it com- 
meth: This is the more Generous. For the De- 
light seemeth to be, not so much in doing the 
Hurt, as in Making the Party repent! But Base 
and Crafty Cowards, are like the Arrow, that 
iiyeth in the Darke. Cosmns Duke of Florence^ 
had a Desperate Saying, against Perfidious or 
Neglccfling Friends, as if those wrongs were un- 
pardonable : You shall reade (saith he) that we 
are comnintidcd to forgroc onr Kttemies; Rut 
you never ready that wee are commanded y to 
forgive onr Friends. But yet the Spirit of loby 
was in a better tune; Shall wee isaith he) take 
gooii at Gods Hands y and not be content to take 
evill also? And so of Friends in a proportion. 
This is ccrlaine ; That a Man that studieth Re- 
vengCy keepes his owne Wounds greenc, which 
otherwise would hcale, and doe well. Publique 
Revenges y arc, for the most part. Fortunate; As 
that for the Death of Ccesar; For the Death of 
Perfinax; for the Death of Henry the Third of 
France ; And many more. But in private Re- 
I'enges it is not so. Nay rather, Vindicative 
.. Persons live the Life of Witches; who as they 
arc Mischievous, So end they Infortunatc. 
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I T was an high speech of Seneca, (after the 
manner of the Stoickes) That the good things, 
which belong to Prosperity, are to be wished; 
but the good things, that belong to Adversity, 
are to be admired. Bona Rermn Secimdarmn, 
Optabilia; Adversarum, Mirabilia, Certainly 
if Miracles, be the Command over Nature, they 
appeare most in Adversity. It is yet a higher 
speech of his, then the other, (much too high for 
a Heathen) It is true greatnesse, to have in one, 
the Frailty of a Man, the Security of a God, 
Verl magnum, habere Fragilitatem Hominis, 
Securitatem Dei, This would have done better 
in Poesy; where Transcendences are more al- 
lowed. And the Poets indeed, have bcene busy 
with it ; For it is, in effedl, the thing, which is 
figured in that Strange Fi(^ion, of the Ancient 
Poets, which scemeth not to be without mystery ; 
Nay, and to have some approach, to the State 
of a Christian: That Hercules, when hee went 
to unbinde Prometheus, (by whom Humane Na- 
ture is represented) sailed the length of the great 
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Ocean, in an Earthen Pot, or Pitcher: Lively 
describing Christian Resolution ; that sailcth, in 
the fraile Barke of the Flesh, thorow the Waves 
of the World. But to speake in a Meane. The 
Vertue of Prosperitie, is Temperance ; The Ver- 
tue of Aclversity, is Fortitude: which in Morals 
is the more Hcroicall Vertue. Prosperity the 
Blessing of the Old Testament ; Adversity is 
the Blessing of the New; which carrielh the 
greater Benedidlion, and the Clearer Revelation 
of Gods Favour. Yet, even in the old Testa- 
ment, if you Listen to Davids Harpe, you shall 
hcare as many Hersclike Ayres, as Carols: And 
the Pencill of the holy Ghost, hath laboured 
more, in describing, the Affli(flions of Tob, then 
the Felicities of Salonlon, Prosperity is not 
without many Feares and Distastes; And Ad- 
versity is not without Comforts and Hopes, 
Wee see in Necdle-workes, and Imbroiderics, It 
is more pleasing, to have a Lively Worke, upon 
a Sad and Solcmnc Ground; then to have a 
Darke and Melancholy Worke, upon a Light- 
some Ground: ludge therforc, of the Pleasure 
of the Heart, by the Pleasure of the Eye. Cer- 
tainly, Vertue is like pretious Odours, most fra- 
grant, when they arc incensed, or crushed : For 
Prosperity doth best discover Vice; But Ad- 
versity doth best discover Vertue. 



VI 

(!Df Sbinuilntion antt Dfssimulatfon 

rySSIMULATION is but a faint kind of 
Policy, or Wisclome; F'or it askcth a strong 
Wit, and a strong Heart, to know, when to tell 
Truth, and to doe it. Therfore it is the weaker 
Sort of Politicks, that are the great Dissemblers. 

Tacitus saith; Livia sorted weily with the 
Arts of her Hushandy ^ Dissimulation of her 
Sonne: Attributing /Ms or Policy Xo Augustus y 
and Dissimulation to Tiberius, And againc, 
when Mucianus encourageth Vcspasiatiy to tcike 
Arms against Vitelliusy he saith; We rise not, 
against the Piercing ludgment of Augustus, 
nor the Extreme Caution or Closenesse of Tibe- 
rius, These Properties of Arts or Policy, and 
Dissimulation or Closenesse, are indeed Habits 
and Faculties, severall, and to be distinguished. 
For if a Man, have that Penetration of ludg- 
ment, as he can discerne, what Things arc to be 
laid open, and what to be secretted, and what to 
be shewed at Halfe lights, and to whom, and 
when, (which indeed are Arts of State, and Arts 
of Life, as Tacitus well callcth them) to him, A 
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Habit of Dissimulation^ is a Hinderancc, and a 
Poorcnesse. Ibit if a Man cannot obtainc to 
that ludgment, then it is left to him, generally, 
to be Close, and a Dissembler, For where a 
Man cannot choose, or vary in Particulars, there 
it is good to take the safest and wariest Way in 
gcncrall ; Like the Going softly by one that can- 
not well see. Certainly the ablest Men, that 
ever were, have had all an Opennessc, and 
Francknessc of dealing; And a name of Cer- 
tainty, and Veracity; But then they were like 
Horses, well mannaged; For they could tell 
passing well, when to stop, or tunic; And at 
such times, when they thought the Case indeed, 
required Dissimulation^ if then they used it, it 
came to passe, that the former Opinion, spred 
abroad of their good Faith, and Clcarncssc of 
dealing, made them almost Invisible. 

There be three degrees, of this Hiding, and 
Vailing of a Mans Selfe. I'he first Closeuesse^ 
Reservation^ and Secrecy; when a Man leaveth 
himselfc without Observation, or without Hold 
to be taken, what he is. The second Disshnu- 
latio7i, in the Negative; when a man lets fall 
Signes, and Arguments, that he is not, that he is. 
And > the third Sijniilation, in the Affirmative; 
when a Man industriously, and expressely, faigns, 
and pretends to be, that he is not. 

For the first of these. Secrecy: It is indeed, 
the Vertue of a Confessour ; And assuredly, the 
Secret Man, hearcth many Confessions ; For who 
will open himselfe, to a Blab or a Bablcr? But 
if a Man be thought Secret ^ it inviteth Disco- 
verie; As the more Close Aire, sucketh in the 
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more Open : And as in Confession, the Reveal- 
ing is not for worldly use, but for the Ease of a 
Mans Heart, so Secret Men come to the Know- 
ledge of Many Things, in that kinde; while 
Men rather discharge their Mindes, then impart 
their Mindes. In few words. Mysteries are due 
to Secrecy. Besides (to say Truth) Nakednesse 
is uncomely, as well in Minde, as Body; and it 
addeth no small Reverence, to Mens Manners, 
and Adions, if they be not altogether Open. As 
for Talkers and Futile Persons, they are com- 
monly Vaine, and Credulous withall. For He 
that talketh, what he knoweth, will also talke, 
what he knoweth not. Therfore set it downe; 
Tluxt an Habit of Secrecy^ is both Politick^ and 
Morall. And in this Part, it is good, that a 
Mans Face, give his Tongue, leave to Speake. 
For the Discovery, of a Mans Sclfe, by the Trads 
of his Countenance, is a great Weaknesse, and 
Betraying; By how much, it is many times, 
more marked and beleeved, then a Mans words. 

For the Second, which is Dissimulation . It 
followeth many times upon Secrecy, by a neces- 
sity: So that, he that will be Secret, must be a 
Dissembler, in some degree. For Men are too 
cunning, to suffer a Man, to keepe an indifferent 
carriage, betweene both, and to be Secret, with- 
out Swaying the Ballancc, on either side. They 
will so beset a nian with Questions, and draw 
him on, and picke it out of him, that without an 
absurd Silence^ he must shew an Inclination, 
one way ; Or if he doe not, they will gather as 
much by his Silence, as by his Speech. As 
for Equivocations, or Oraculous Speeches, they 
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cannot hold out long. So that no man can be 
secret, except he give himselfc a little Scope of 
Dissimulatim ; which is, as it were, but the 
Skirts or Traine of Secrecy, 

But for the third Degree, which is Swiuhr 
tion, and false Profession; That I hold more 
culpable, and lesse politicke; except it be in 
great and rare Matters. And therefore a gene- 
rail Custome of Simulation (which is this last 
Degree) is a Vice, rising, either of a iiaturall 
Falsenesse, or Fcarefulnesse ; Or of a Mindc, 
that hath some maine Faults ; which because a 
man must needs disguise, it makelh him prac- 
tise Simulation, in other things, lest his Hand 
should be out of ure. 

The great Adva7tfay;es of Shnulatmt and 
Dissimulation are three. First to lay aslcepe 
Opposition, and to Surprize. For where a Mans 
Intentions, are published, it is an Alarum, to 
call up, all that are against them. The second 
is, to reserve to a Mans Selfe, a faire Retreat: 
For if a man engage himselfc, by a manifest De- 
claration, he must goe through, or take a Fall. 
The third is, the better to discover the Minde of 
another. For to him that opens himselfe, Men 
will ^hardly shew themselves adverse; but will 
(faire) let him goe on, and turne their Freedomc 
of Speech, to Frccdome of thought. And there- 
fore, it is a good shrewd Proverbe of the Span- 
iard ; Tell a lye, and finde a Troth, As if there 
were no way of Discovery, but by Simulatio7i, 
There be also three Discuhmitages, to set it 
even. The first, That Shnulation and Dissimu- 
lation, commonly carry with them, a Shew of 
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Fcarfulncsse, which in any Businesse, doth 
spoilt* the Feathers, of round flying up to the 
Mark. The second, that it puslclh & per- 
plexeth the Conceits of many ; that perhaps 
would, otherwise co-operate with him; and 
makes a Man walke, almost alone, to his owne 
Ends. The third, and greatest is, that it de- 
privoth a Man, of one, of the most principall 
Instruments for A(flion ; which is Trust and 
Belecfe. The best Composition, and Tempera- 
ture is, to have Opennesse in Fame and Opi- 
nion; Secrecy in Habit; Dissiinulatio7t in sea- 
sonable use; And a Power to faigne, if there be 
no Remedy. 



VI 1 

parents ani (SfifUjien 

T he loycs of Parents arc Secret ; And so 
are their Griefes, and Fcares: I'hey cannot 
litter the one; Nor they will not utter the other. 
Children sweeten Labours ; but they make Mis- 
fortunes more bitter: They increase the Cares 
of Life ; but they mitigate the Remembrance of 
Death. The Perpetuity by Generation is com- 
mon to Beasts; But Memory, Merit, and Noble 
workes, are proper to Men: And surely a Man 
shall see, the Noblest workes, and Foundations, 
have proceeded from Childlesse Men; Avliich 
have sought to expresse the Images of their 
Minds ; where those of their Bodies have failed : 
So the care of Posterity, is most in them, that 
have no Posterity. They that are the first Rais- 
ers of their Houses, arc most Indulgent towards 
their Childf'enj Beholding them, as the Contin- 
uance, not only of their kindc, but of their 
Worke; And so both Children^ and Creatures. 

The difference in Affc6Iion, of Parents^ to- 
wards their severall Children, is many times 
unequall ; And sometimes unworthy ; Especially 
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in the mother j As Salomon saith ; A wise sonne 
rcioyceih the Fathers but an ungf^acious sonne 
sha?nes the Mother. A Man shall see, wlicrc 
there is a House full of Childrefty one or two, of 
the EJjdcst, respe6led, and the Youngest made 
wantons ; But in the middest, some that are, as it 
were forgotten, who, many times, neverthelesse, 
prove the best. The Illiberalitie of Parents^ in 
allowance towards t^^eir Children., is an haniie- 
full Errour j Makes them base ; Acquaints them 
with Shifts ; Makes them sort with meane Com- 
pany ; And makes them surfet more, when they 
come to Plenty: And therefore, the Proofe is 
best, when Men keepe their Authority towards 
their Children^ but not their Purse. Men have 
a foolish manner (both Parents, and Schoole- 
masters, and Servants) in creating and breeding 
an Emulation between Brothers, during Child- 
hood, which many times sorteth to Discord, 
when they are Men; And disturbeth Families. 
The Italians make little dilfcrence bctweenc 
Children, and Nephewes, or neere Kinsfolkes; 
But so they be of the Lumpe, they care not, 
thougli they passe not through their owne Body. 
And, to say 7'ruth, in Nature, it is much a like 
matter j In so much, that we see a Nephew, 
sometimes, rescmbleth an Uncle, or a Kinsman, 
more then his owne Parents As the Bloud hap- 
pens. Let Parents choose betimes, the Voca- 
tions, and Courses, they meane their Children 
should take; For then they are most flexible; 
And let them not too much apply themselves, to 
the Disposition of their Children, as thinking 
they will take best to that, which they have 
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most Minde to. It is true, that if the Affeeflion 
or Aptnesse of the Children^ be Extraordinary, 
then it is good, not to crossc it ; But generally, 
the Precept is good; Optimum eligt\ suave 
facile Hind faciet Consuetudo, Younger. Bro- 
thers are commonly Fortunate, but seldome or 
never, where the Elder are disinherited. 
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iittautnge nna Sbi'ngU Hffe 

H e that hath IVt/e and Children^ hath givcii 
Hostages to Fortune; For they* are Imped- 
iments, to great Enterprises, either of Vertue, 
or Mischiefe. Certainly, the best workes, and 
of greatest Merit for the Publike, have proceeded 
from the unmarried^ or Childlesse Menj which, 
both in Affeeflion, and Mcanes, have married and 
endowed the Publike. Yet it were great Reason, 
that those that have Children^ should have great- 
est care of future times ; unto which, they know, 
they must transmit, their dearest pledges. Some 
there are, who though they lead a Single Life, 
yet their Thoughts doe end with themselves, 
and account future Times, Impertinences. Nay, 
there are some other, that account Wife and 
Children^ but as Bills of charges. Nay more, 
there are some foolish rich covetous Men, that 
take a pride in having no Children^ because they 
may be thought, so much the richer. For per- 
haps, they have heard some talke ; Such an one 
is a great rich Mans And another except to it ; 
YcOy but he hath a great charge of Children: As 
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if it were an Abatement to his Riches. But the 
most ordinary cause of a Single IJfc^ is Liberty ; 
especially, in certaine Selfc-plcasing, and hu- 
morous Mindes, which are so sensible of every 
restraint, as they will goe neare, to thinke their 
Girdles, and Garters, to be Bonds and Shackles. 
Unmarried Men are best Friends ; best Masters ; 
best Servants; but not alwayes best Subiedls; 
F or they are light to runne away ; And almost 
all Fugitives are of that Condition. A Sinj^/e 
Life doth well with Church men: For Charily 
will hardly water the Ground, where it must first 
fill a Poole. It is indifferent for Judges and Ma- 
gistrates: For if they be facile, and corrupt, you 
shall have a Servant, five times worse than a 
Wife. For Souldiers, I finde the Generali s com- 
monly in their Hortatives, put Men in mindc of 
their Wiiu's and C/ii/df'en: And I thinke the 
Despising of Marriage^ amongst the Turkes, 
maketh the vulgar souldicr more base. Cer- 
tainly, Wife and Children^ are a kinde of Disci- 
pline of Humanity: And single Men^ though 
they be many times more Charitable, because 
their Meanes are Icsse exhaust; yet, on the 
other side, they are more cruell, and hard heart- 
ed, (good to make severe Inquisitors) because 
their Tendernesse, is not so oft called upon. 
Grave Natures, led by Custome, and therfore 
constant, are commonly loving Husbands; As 
was said of Ulysses; Vetulam suam preetulit 
hnmo7'talitati. Chast Women are often Proud, 
and froward, as Presuming upon the Merit of 
their Chastity. It is one of the best Bonds, 
both of Chastity and Obedience, in the Wife^ if 



She thinke her Husband Wise; which She 
will never doe, if She finde him Jealous. Wives 
are young Mens Mistresses ; Companions for 
middle Age; and old Mens Nurses. So as a 
Man may have a Quarrell to marry, when he 
will. But yet, he was reputed one of the wise 
Men, that made Answer to the Question ; When 
a Man should marry? A young Man not yet y an 
aider Man ?iot at all. It is often ?eenc, that 
'bad Ilusbandsy have very good Wn/esy whether 
it be, that it rayseth the Price of their Husbands 
Kindnesse, when it comes ; Or that the Wives 
take a Pride, in their Patience. But this never 
failes, if the bad Husbands were of their owne 
choosing, Jigainst their Friends consent; For 
then, they will be sure, to make good their owne 
Folly. 



IX 

T here be none of the Affedions^ which have 
beenc noted to fascinate, or bewitch, but 
Lovcy and Envy, They both have vehement 
wishes ; They frame themselves readily into 
Imaginations, and Suggestions; And they come 
easily into the Eye ; especially upon the presence 
of the Obiccfls; which are the Points, that con- 
duce to Fascination, if any such Thing there be. 
We see likewise, the Scri})ture calleth Envy^ 
An Evill Eye: And the Astrologers, call the 
evill Influences of the Starrs, Evill Aspens; So 
that still, there seemeth to be acknowledged, in 
the A<5t of Envy, an Eiaculation, or IrracUation 
of the Eye. Nay some have beene so curious, 
as to note, that the Times, when the Stroke, or 
Percussion of an Envious Eye doth most hurt,^ 
are, when the Party envied is beheld in Glory, 
or Triumph; For that sets an Edge upon Envy; 
And besides, at such times, the Spirits of the 
person Envied^ doe come forth, most into the 
outward Parts, and so meet the Blow. 

But leaving these Curiosities, (though not 
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unworthy, to be thought on, in fit place,) wee 
will handle, what Persons m'e apt to Envy 
others; What persons are most Subtext to be 
Envied themselves; And, What is the Diffc7- 
ence between Piibliq^ie^ and pi'ivatc Envy, 

A man, that hath no vertue in himselfe, ever 
envieth Vertue in others. For Mens Mindes, 
will either feed upon their owne Good, or upon 
others Evill; And who wanteth the one, wil 
prey upon the other; And who so is out of Mope 
to attaine to anothers Vertue, will secke to come 
at even hand, by Depressing an others Fortune. 

A man that is Busy, and Inquisitive, is com- 
monly Envious: For to know much of other 
Mens Matters, cannot be, because all that Adoe 
may conccrnc his owne Estate : Therfore it must 
needs be, that he taketh a kinde of plaie-plea- 
surc, in looking upon the Fortunes of others; 
Neither can he, that mindeth but his own Busi- 
ncsse, finde much matter for Envy. For Envy 
is a Gadding Passion, and walketh the Streets, 
and doth not keepe home; Non est cnrios?fs, 
quin idem sit malcvolus. 

Men of Noble birth, are noted, to be envious 
towards New Men, when they rise. For the 
distance is altered ; And it is like a deceipt of 
the Eye, that when others come on, they thinke 
'themselves goc backe. 

Deformed Persons, and Euniiches, and Old 
Men, and Bastards, are Envious: For he that 
cannot possibly mend his owne case, will doe 
what he can to impaire anothers ; Except these 
Dcfcifls light, upon a very brave, and Heroicall 
Nature; which thinketh to make his Naturall 
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Wants, part of his Honour: In that it should be 
said, that an Eunuch, or a Lame Man, did such 
great Matters ; Aifeefting the Honour of a Mira- 
cle ; as it was in Narses the Eunuch, and Agv- 
silaus, and Tambcrlanas^ that were Lame men. 

The same, is the Case of Men, that rise after 
Calamities, and Misfortunes; For they are, as 
Men fallen out with the times; And thinke 
other Mens Harmes, a Redemption, of their 
owne Sufferings. 

They, that desire to excell in too many Mat- 
ters, out of Levity, and Vaine glory, arc ever 
Envious j For they cannot want worke; It being 
impossible, but many, in some one of those 
'filings, should surpassc them. Which was the 
Chara<5l:er of Adrian the Emperour, that mor- 
tally Envied Poets ^ and Painters ^ and Ariijicers^ 
in Works, wherein he had a veine to excell. 

Lastly, neare Kinsfolks, and Fcllowcs in Of- 
fice, and those that have bccne bred together, 
are more apt to Envy their Equals, when they 
are raised. For it doth upbraid unto them, 
their owne Fortunes; And pointethat them, and 
commeth oftner into their remembrance, and in> 
curreth likewise more into the note of others: 
And Envy ever redoubleth from Speech and 
Fame. Cams Envy^ was the more vile, and 
Malignant, towards his brother Abelj Ilccause," 
when his Sacrifice was better accepted, there 
was no Body to looke on. Thus much for those 
that are apt to Envy, 

Concerning those that are more or lesse sub- 
let to Envy: First, Persons of eminent Vcrtiie, 
when they are advanced, are lesse envied. For 
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their Fortune seemeth but due unto them ; and 
no man Envieth the Payment of a Debt, but 
Rewards, and Liberality rather. Againe, Envy 
is ever ioyned, with the Comparing of a Mans 
Selfe; And where there is no Comparison, no 
Envy; And therfore Kings, are not envied^ but 
by Kings. Neverthelesse, it is to be noted, that 
unworthy Persons, are most envied^ at their first 
comming in, and afterwards overcome it better ; 
wheras contrariwise. Persons of Worth, and 
Merit, are most envied^ when their Fortune con- 
tinucth long. For by that time, tlpugh their 
Vertuc be the same, yet it hath not the same 
Lustre; For fresh Men grow up, that darken it. 

Eey'Sons of Noble Blond, are lesse envied^ in 
their Rising: For it seemeth, but Right, done to 
their Birth. Besides, there seemeth not much 
added to their Fortune; And Envy is^as the 
Sunne Beames, that beat hotter, upon a Bank 
or steepe rising Ground; then upon a Flat. 
And for the same reason, those that arc ad- 
vanced by degrees, are lesse envied^ then those 
that are advanced suddainly, ixnd per ;:_altuin. ^ r 

Those that have ioyned witjjj their Honour, 
great Travels, Cares, or Perills, are lesse sulxecfl 
to Envy, For Men thinke, that they earne 
.their Honoui^ hardly, and pitty them some- 
times; And Pitty y ever hcaleth Envy: Where- 
fore, you sh^ll observe that the more deepe, and 
sober sort of Politique persons, in their Great- 
nessc, are ever bemoaning themselves, what a 
Life they load; Chanting a Quanta patimur. 
Not that they feele it so, but onely to algte the 
Edge of Elfivy, But this is to.be understood, of 
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Businesse, that is laid upon Men, and not such 
as they call unto themselves. For Nothing in- 
creaseth Efwy more, then an unnecessary, and 
Ambitious Ingr£ssing of Businesse. And no- 
thing doth extinguish Envy more, then for a 
great Person, to preserve all other inferiour Of- 
ficers, in their full Rights, and Preheminences, 
of their Places. For by that meanes, there be 
so many Skreenes betvveene him, and Envy. 

Above all, those are most subie^l to Envy, 
which carry the Greatnessc of their Fortunes, in 
an insolent and proud Manner: Being never 
well, but while they are shewing, how great 
they are, Either by outward Pompe, or by Tri- 
umphing over all Opposition, or Competition; 
whereas Wise men will rather doe sacrifice to 
Envy; in suffering themselves, sometimes of 
purpose to be crost, and overborne in things, that 
doe not much concerne them. Notwithstanding, 
so much is true; That the Carriage of Great- 
nesse, in a plaine and open manner (sc it be 
without Arrogancy, and Vainc glory) doth draw 
lesse Envy, then if it be in a moi'e cnifty, and 
cunning fashion. For in that course, a Man 
doth but disavow I'ortune ; And seemeth to be 
conscious, of his owne want in worth ; And doth 
but teach others to Envy him. 

Lastly, to conclude this Part ; As we said in 
the beginning, that the A6l of Envy, had some- 
what in it, of Witchcraft; so there is no other 
Cure of Envy, but the cure of Witchcraft: And 
that is, to rempye the Lot (as they call it) & to 
lay it upon another. For which purpose, the 
wiser Sort of great Persons, bring in ever upon 

D 
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.,the Stage, some Body, upon whom to derive 
the Envie^ that would come upon themselves; 
Sometimes upon Ministers, and Servants ; Some- 
times upon Colleagues and Associates ; and the 
like ; And for that turne, there are never want- 
ing, some Persons of violent and undertaking 
Natures, who so they may have Power, and 
Businesse, will take it at any Cost. ' 

Now to speake of Publique Envy, There is 
yet some good in Publique Envyj whereas in 
P 7 'ivatey there is none. For Publique Envy is 
as an OsU'acisine^ that eclipseth Men, when they 
grow too great. And therefore it ds a Bridle 
also to Great Ones, to keepe them within 
Bounds. 

This Envy^ being in the Latine ward hivi- 
(l/Uy gocth in the Moderne languages, by 'the 
name of Disconientinent,: Of which we shall 
speake in handling Sedition, It is a disease, in 
a State, like to Infeiflion. For as Infertion, 
spreadeth upon that, which is sound, and taint- 
eth it; So when Envy, is gotten once into a 
State, it traduceth even the best Anions there- 
of, and turneth them into an ill Odour. And 
therefore, there is little won by inttjrmingling of 
plausible A6lions. For that doth hrgue, but a 
Weaknesse, and Feare of Efivy, which hurteth 
so much the more, as it is likewise usuall in hi- 
feflionsj which if you feare them, you call them 
upon you. 

This publique Envy, seemeth to beat chiefly, 
upon principall Officers, or Ministers, rather 
then upon Kings, & Estates themselves. But 
this is a sure Rule, that if the Envy upon the 
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Minister, be great, when the cause of it, in him, ij 
smal ; or if the Envy be generall, in a manner, 
upon all the Ministers of an Estate; then the 
Envy (though hidden) is truly upon the State 
it selfe. And so much oi publike envy or dis- 
contentment^ & the difference therof from Pri- 
vate Envy^ which was handled in the first place. 

We will adde this, in generall, touching the 
Afrc<5lion of Envyj that of all other Affedfions, 
it is the most importune, and continiiall. For of 
other Affe^io7iSyt\\Grc is occasion given, but now 
and then ; And therefore, it was well said, I nVi- 
dia festos dies non agit. For it is over working 
upon some, or other. And it is also noted, that 
Love and Envy^ doc make a man pine, which 
other Afife<fi:ions doc not; because they arc not 
so continuaU. It is also the vilest Affodlion, 
and the most depraved; For which cause, it is 
the proper Attribute, of the Dovill, who is called ; 
2'hc Envious Man^ that soweth tares amongst 
the wheat by night. As it alwayes commeth to 
passe, that Envy worketh subtilly, and in the 
darko; And to the preiudicc of good things, 
such as is the Wheat. 
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m %obe 

T he Sta!,^e is more beholding to Lo7U’j then 
the Life of Man. For as to the Stage, 
Love is ever matter of Comedies, and now and 
then of Tragedies: J5ut m Life, it doth much 
mischiefe: Sometimes like a Syren; Sometimes 
like a Fury. You may observe, that amongst 
all the great and worthy Persons, (whereof the 
memory remaineth, either Ancient or Recent) 
there is not One, tliat hath beene transported, 
to the mad degree of Love: which shewes, that 
great Spirits, and great Businesse, doe keepe out 
this weake Passion. You must except, never- 
thclesse, Marcus A^itonius the halfe Partner of 
the Empire of Rome; and Appius Claudius the 
Decemvir.^ and Law-giver; Whereof the former, 
was indeed a Voluptuous Man, and Inordinate ; 
but the latter, was an Austere, and wise man: 
And therefore it seemes (though rarely) that 
Love can finde entrance, not only into an open 
Heart; but also into a Heart well fortified; if 
watch be not well kept. It is a poore Saying of 
Epicurus; Sails ma^mtm Alter Alter i Then- 
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trum sumus: As if Man, made for the contem- 
plation of Hea\'cn, and all Noble Obiedfs, should 
doe nothing, but kneele before a little Idqll, and 
make himselfe subiedl, though not of the Mouth 
(as Beasts are) yet of the Eye; which was given 
him for higher Purposes. It is a strange Thing, ; 
to note the Excesse of this Passion ; And how it 
brayes, the Nature, and value of things ; by this, 
that the Speaking in a perpetuall Hyperbole^ is 
comely in nothing, but in Love. Neither is it 
meerely in the Phrase ; For whereas it hath bcenc 
well said, that the Arch-flatterer, with whom all 
the petty Flatterers have Intelligence, is a Mans 
Sclfe; Certainly, the Lover is more. For there 
was never Proud Man, thought so absurdly well 
of himselfe, as the Trover doth of the Person 
loved: And thci'eforc, it was well said; That it 
is impossible to love^ and to be wise. Neither 
doth this weaknesse appeare to others onely, 
and not to the Party I^ovcd; But to the 1.07>ed^ 
most of all: except the Love be rcciproquc. 
For, it is a true Rule, that Love is ever reward- 
ed, either with the Reciproque, or with an in- 
ward, and secret Contempt. By how much the 
more, Men ought to beware of this J^assion, 
which loseth not only other things, but it selfe. 
As for the other losses, the Poets Relation, doth 
well figure them ; That he that ])refcrrcd Helena^ 
quitted the Gifts of Iu7io.^ and Pallas. For who- 
soever esteemeth too much of Amorous Affec- 
tion, qiiittcth both Riches^ and Wisedo^ne. This 
Passion, hath his Flouds, in the very times of 
Weaknesse; which are, great Frospe^dtie; and 
great Adversitiej though this latter hath beene 
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lesse observed. Both which times kindle Love^ 
and make it more fervent, and therefore shew it 
to be the Childc of Folly. They doe best, who, 
if they cannot but admit Love, yet make it 
kcepc Quarter: And sever it wholly, from their 
serious Affaires, and AdBons of life: For if it 
checke once with Businesse, it trouble th Mens 
Fortunes, and maketh Men, that they can, no 
wayes be true, to their owne Ends. I know not 
howi but Martiall Men, arc given to Love: I 
thinke it is, but as they are given to Wmej For 
Perils^ commonly askc, to be paid in Pleasi/res. 
There is in Mans Nature, a secret Inclination, 
and Motion, towards love of others ; which, if it 
be not spent, upon some one, or a few, doth na- 
turally spread it selfe, towards many ; and mak- 
eth men become Humane, and Charitable; As 
it is scene sometime in Friars. Nuptial! 
maketh Mankinde; Friendly perfedleth it; 
but Wanton love Corruptetli, and imbaseth it. 
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M en in Gr^ai Place^ are thrice Servants: 

Servants of the Soveraigne or Stale ; Ser- 
vants of P"amc; and Servants of Bnsincssc. So 
as they have no Freedome; neither in their f Per- 
sons ; nor in their AdBons ; nor in their Times. 
It is a strange desire, to seeke Power, and to 
lose Libcrtic; Or to seeke Power over others, 
and to loose Power over a Mans Selfc. The 
Rising tinto Place is Laborious ; And by Paines 
Men come to greater Paines; And it is some- 
times base; And by Indignities, Men come to 
Dignities. The .standing is slippery, and the 
Regresse, is cither a downefall, or at least .an 
Eclipse, which is a Melancholy Thing. Ciim 
non sis, qni fiieris, ?t 07 i esse, cur velis viverc. 
Nay, retire Men cannot, when they would; nei- 
ther will they, when it were Reason: But arc 
impatient of privatenesse, even in Age, and 
Sicknessc, which require the Shadow : Like old 
Townesmen, that will be still sitting at their 
Street doore ; though thereby they offer Age to 
Scorne. Certainly Great Persons, had need to 
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borrow other Mens Opinions; to thinkc them- 
selves happy; P'or if they iudge by their owne 
Feeling; they cannot findc it: But if they thinke 
with themselves, what other men thinke of them, 
and that other men would faine be as they are, 
then they are hippy, as it were by report; 
When perhaps they finde the Contrary within. 
For they are the first, that finde their owne 
Griefs; though they he the last, that finde 
their owne Faults. Certainly, Men in Great 
Fortunes, are strangers to themselves, and 
while they arc in the puslc of businessc, they 
have no time to tend their Health, cither of 
Body, or Minde. IlH Mors gravis incubaty 
gui notns nimis omnibuSy ignotus inoritur sibu 
In Place, There is License to doc Good, and 
Evill; wherof the latter is a Curse; For in 
Evill, the best condition is, not to will; The 
Second, not to Can. But Power to doe good, 
is the true and lawfull End of Aspiring. For 
good Thoughts (though God accept them,) yet 
towards men, are little better then good Dreames ; 
Except they be put in Adi ; And that cannot be 
without Power, and Place ; As the Vantage, and 
Commanding Ground. Merit, and good Works, 
is the End of Mans Motion; And Conscience of 
the same, is the Accomplishment of Mans Rest. 
For if a Man, can be Partaker of Gods Theater, 
he shall likewise be Partaker of Gods Rest. Pi 
conversus Dcus, nt aspiccrct Opera, quee fece- 
runt man us slice, vidit quod omnia essent bona 
nhnis; And then the Sabbath. In the Discharge 
of thy Place, set before thee the best Examples ; 
For Imitation, is a Globe of Precepts. And after 
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a time, set before thee, thine owne Example; 
And examine thy selfe striiflly, whether thou didst 
not best at first. Neglcdl not also the Examples 
of those, that have carried themselves ill, in the 
same Place: Not to set off thy selfe, by taxing 
their Memory ; but to direct thy selfe, what to 
avoid. Reforme therfore, without Braverie, or 
Scandall, of former Times, and Persons; but 
yet set it downe to thy selfe, as well to create 
good Presidents, as to follow them. Reduce 
things, to the first Institution, and observe, wher- 
in, and how, they have degenerate ; but yet askc 
Counsell of both Times ; Of the Ancient Time, 
what is best ; and of the Latter Time, what is 
fittest. Sceke to make thy Course Regular ; that 
Men may know before hand what they may cx- 
pe(5l: But be not too positive, and peremptorie; 
And expresse thy selfe well, when thou digres- 
scst from thy Rule. Preserve the Right of thy 
Place; but stirre not questions of lurisditTion : 
And rather assume thy Right, in Silence, and dc 
fallOy then voice it, with Claimes, and Chal- 
lenges. Preserve likewise, the Rights of Infe- 
riour Places; And thinkc it more Honour to 
diredl in chiefe, then to be busie in all. Em- 
brace, and invite Helps, and Advices, touching 
the Execution of thy Place ; And doe not drive 
away such, as bring thee Information, as Mcd- 
lers; but accept of them in good part. The 
vices oi Author Hie arc chiefly fourc : Delates; 
Corruption; Roughnesse; and Facilitic. For 
Delates; Give casie Accesse; Keepe times ap- 
pointed; Goe through with that which is in 
hand; And interlace not businesse, but of nc- 
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ccssitie. For Corruption; Doe not onely binde 
thine ownc Hands, or thy Servants hands, from 
taking ; but binde the hands of Sutours also from 
offring. P'or Intcgritie used doth the one ; but 
Intcgritie professed, and with a manifest detes- 
tation of Bribery, doth the other. And avoid not 
onely the Fault, but the Suspicion. Whosoever is 
found variable, and changeth manifestly, without 
manifest Cause, giveth Suspicion of Con'uptiofi. 
Therefore, alwayes, when thou changest thine 
Opinion, or Course, professe it plainly, and de- 
clare it, together with the Reasons, that move 
thee to change; And doe not thinke to stcalc 
it. A Servant, or a Favorite, if hee be inward, 
and no other apparant Cause of Esteeme, is 
commonly thought but a By-way, to close Coi^- 
ruption. For Roughnesses It is a needlesse 
cause of Discontent: Severitie breedeth Fcare, 
but Roughnesse breedeth Hate. Even Reproofes 
from Authoritic, ought to be Grave, and not 
Taunting. As for Facilities It is worse then 
Bribery. For Bribes come but now and then ; 
But ifimportunitic, or Idle Resperts lead a Man, 
he shall never be without. As Salomon saith ; 
To respcfl Persons^ is not good; Tor such a 
man will trail sgresse for a peecc of Bread. It is 
most true, that was anciently spoken ; A place 
sheweth the Man : And it sheweth some to the 
better, and some to the worse : Omnium con- 
sensu^ capax Impcrij.^ nisi imperassef; saith 7a- 
cifusof Galba: but of Vespasian he saith; Solus 
Imperantium Vespasianus mutatus in melius. 
Though the one was meant of Sufificiencie, the 
other of Manners, and Affe(5lion. It is an as- 
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sured Signe, of a worthy and generous Spirit, 
whom Honour amends. For Honour is, or 
should be, the Place of Vertue: And as in 
Nature, Things move violently to their Place, 
and calmely in their Place: So Vertue in Am- 
bition is violent, in Authoritie setled and calmc. 
All Rising to Great Place ^ is by a winding Stairc: 
And if there be Fa<n:ions, it is good, to side a 
Mans selfc, whilest hee is in the Rising; and to 
ballance Himselfe, when hee is placed. Use the 
Memory of thy Predecessour fairely, and ten- 
derly; For if thou dost not, it is a Debt, will 
sure be paid, when thou art gone. If thou have 
Colleagues, respe(fl them, and rather call them, 
when they looke not for it, then exclude them, 
when they have reason to looke to be called. Be 
not too sensible, or too remembring, of thy Place, 
in Conversation, and private Answers to Suitors ; 
But let it rather be said ; I Vhcji he sits in Placcy 
he is another Matu 
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I T is a triviall Grammar Schoolc Text, but 
yet worthy a wise Mans Consideration. 
Question was asked oi Demosthenes; What was 
the Chief e Part of an Oratotir? He answered, 
ASliou; what next? A^ion; what next again? 
Action. He said it, that knew it best; And 
had by nature, himselfe, no Advantage, in that 
he commended. A strange thing, that that Part 
of an Oratour, which is but superficial!, and 
rather the vertue of a Player ; should be placed 
so high, above those other Noble Parts, of In- 
vention, Elocution^ and the rest: Nay almost 
alone, as if it were All in All. But the Reason 
is plaine. There is in Humane Nature, gene- 
rally, more the Foole, then of the Wise ; And 
therfore those faculties, by which the Foolish 
part of Mens Mindes is taken, arc most potent. 
Wonderfull like is the Case of Boldnessc^ in 
Civill Businesse; What first? Boldnesse; What 
Second, and Third? Bo/dnesse, And yet Bold- 
nesse is a Childe of Ignorance, and Basenesse, 
farre inferiour to other Parts. But neverthelesse, 
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it doth fascinate, and binde hand and foot, those, 
that are either shallow in ludgment; or weake 
in Courage, which are the greatest Part; Yea 
and prevaileth with wise men, at weake times. 
Therfore, we see it hath done wonders, in Popu- 
lar States ; but with Senates and Princes losse ; 
And more ever upon the first entrance of Bold 
Pc7‘sons into Adlion, then soone after; For 
Boldnesse is an ill keeper of promise. Surely, 
as there are Mountebangues for the Naturall 
Body : So are there Mountebangues for the 
Politique Body : Men that undertake great 
Cures ; And perhaps have been Lucky, in two 
or three Experiments, but want the Grounds of 
Science; And therfore cannot hold out. Nay 
you shall see a Bold Fellow^ many times, doe 
Maho^nets Miracle. Mahojnet made the People 
bcleeve, that he would call an Hill to him ; And 
from the Top of it, offer up his Praiers, for the 
Observers of his Law. The People assembled ; 
Mahoniet cald the Hill to come to him, again e, 
and againe ; And when the Hill stood still, he 
was never a whit abashed, but said; If the Hill 
will not come to Mahomet^ Alahomet wil go to 
the hil. So these Men, when they have pro- 
mised great Matters, and failed most shame- 
fully, (yet if they have the perfe6lion of Bold- 
7iessc) they will but slight it over, and make a 
tunic, and no more adoe. Certainly, to Men of 
great ludgment, Bold Persons, are a Sport to 
behold; Nay and to the Vulgar also, Boldnesse 
hath somewhat of the Ridiculous. For if Ab- 
surdity be the Subiecfi of Laughter, doubt you 
not, but great Boldnesse is seldome without some 
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Absurdity. Especially, it is a Sport to see, 
when a Fellow is out of Countenance ; For 
that puts his Face, into a most Shruncken, and 
woodden Posture; As needes it must; For in 
Bashfulnesse, the Spirits doe a little gpe and 
come ; but with BM Men, upon like occasion, 
they stand at a stay Like a Stale at Chesse, 

: where it is no Mate, but yet the Game cannot 
Istirre. But this last, were fitter for a Satyre, 
'' then for a serious Observation. This is well to 
be weighed ; That Boldncsse is ever blinde : For 
it secth not dangers, and Inconveniences. Ther- 
fore, it is ill in Coiinsell, good in Execution : So 
that the right Use of Bold persons is, that they 
never Command in Chiefe, but be Seconds, and 
under the Diredlion of others. For in Counsell, 
it is good to sec dangers; And in Execution, 
not to sec them, except they be very great. 
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CGoolinesse anir eSootinesse of Nature 

I TAKE (Joodnesse in thib Sense, the affct^ling 
of the Wcale of Men, which is that the 
Grecians call PJiilanthropia ; And the word 
Huuianitic (as it is used} is a little too light, to 
expressc it. Goodness^' I call the Habit, and 
Goodnessc of Nature the Inclination. This of 
all Vertues, and Dignities of the Minde, is the 
greatest; being the Charatfter of the Deitic: 
And without it, Man is a Biisie, Mischievous, 
Wretched Thing; No better then a Kinde of 
Vennine. Goodnesse imswars to the Theological! 
Vertue Chariiie^ and adinits no Exccsse, but 
Krrqur. The desire of Power in Exccssc, caused 
the Angels to fall ; The desire of Knowledge in 
Excesse, caused Man to fall; But in Charity, 
there is no Excesse: Neither can Angell, or 
Man, come in^. danger by it. The Inclination 
to Goodnesse, is imprinted deepely in the Nature 
of Man : In so much, that if it issue not towards 
Men, it will take unto Other Living Creatures: 
As it is seen in the Turks, a Cruell People, who 
neverthelcsse, are kinde to Beasts, and give 
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Aimes to Dogs, and Birds : In so much, as 
Busbechius reporteth ; A Christian Boy in Co?i- 
stantinople^ had like to have been stoned, for 
gagging, in a waggishnesse, a long Billed P'owle. 
Errours, indeed, in this vertue of Good7iesse, or 
Charity y may be committed. The lialiaas have 
an ungracious Proverb; Ta^ito buon che val 
iiiente: So good^ that he is good for nothing. 
And one of the DocTors of Italy ^ Nicholas 
Macciavel^ had the confidence to put in writing, 
almost in plaine Tonnes: That the Christian 
Faith., had giv €71 up Good Men, in prey, to those, 
that are Tyrannicall, and ufiiust. WJiich he 
spake, because indeed there was never Law, or 
Sedl, or Opinion, did so much magnifie Good- 
7 iesse, as the Christian Religion doth. Therfore 
lo avoid the Scandall, and the Danger both ; it 
is good to take knowledge, of the Errours, of an 
Habit, so excellent. Seeke the Good of other 
Men, but be not in bondage, to their Faces, or 
Fancies ; For that is but Facilitie, or Softncsse ; 
which taketh an honest Minde Prisoner. Nei- 
' ther give thou rEsops Cocke a Gemme, who 
would be better pleased, and happier, if he had 
had a Barly Come. The Example of God 
teacheth the Lesson truly: He sendeth his Raine, 
and maketh his Simne to shifie, upon the lust, 
a7id U7iiusts But hee doth not raine Wealth, 
nor shine Honour, and Vertues, upon Men 
equally. Common Benefits, are to be commu- 
nicate / with all ; But peculiar Benefits, with 
choice. And beware, how in making, the^Ppr- 
traiture, thou breakest the Patterne; For Divini- 
tie maketh the Love of our Selves the Patterne; 
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The Love of our Neighbours but the Portraiture. 
Sell all thou hast^ and give it to the poorey and 
follow 7nee: But sell not all thou hast, except 
thou come, and follow mec ; That is, except tliou 
have a Vocation, wherin thou maist doe as much 
good, with little meanes, as with great : For 
otherwise, in feeding the Streames, thou driest 
the Fovtntaine. Neither is there only a Habit 
of Goodnessey dire<5led by right Reason; but 
there is, in some Men, even in Nature, a Dispo- 
sition towards it : As on the other side, there is 
a Naturall Malignitie. For there be, that in 
their Nature, doc not af]rc<fl: the (rood of Others. 
The lighter .Sort of Malignitie, turncth but to a 
Crosnesse, or Frowardnesse, or Aplnessc to op- 
pose, or Difficilncsse, or the like ; but the deeper 
Sort, to Envy, and mecre Mischiefe. Such Men, 
in other mens Calamities, arc, as it were, in 
season, and are ever on the loading Part ; Not 
so good as the Dogs, that licked I^ajearus Sores ; 
hut like Flies, that arc still buzzing, upon any 
'Fhing that is raw ; Misanthropiy that make it 
their Pradlise, to bring Men, to the Bough; And 
yet have never a Tree, for the purpose, in their 
Gardens, as Ti/no/i ^ha.d. Such Dispositions, 
are the very Efroiirs of Huipanc Nature : And 
yet they are thc*^ fittest Timtcf,' to make great 
Politiqiies of : Like to itnee Timber, that is good 
for Ships, that are ordained, to be tossed ; But 
not for Building houses, that shall stand firmc. 
The Parts and Signes of Goodnesse are many. 
If a Man be Gracious, and Curtcous to Strangers, 
it shewes, he is a Citizen of the World ; And that 
his Heart, is no Island, cut off from other Lands; 



but a Continent, that ioyncs to them. If he be 
Compassionate, towards the Affli(5lions of others, 
it shewes that his Heart is like the noble Tree, 
that is wounded it selfc, when it gives the Balme. 
If he easily Pardons and Remits Offences, it 
shews, that his Minde is planted above Iniuries; 
So that he cannot be shot. If he be Thankfull 
for small Benefits, it shewes, that he weighes 
Mens Mindcs, and not their Trash. But alcove 
all, if he have Pauls Perfeeflion, that he 
would wish to be an Anathema from Christ, for 
the Salvation of his Brethren, it shewes much 
of a Divine Nature, and a kinde of Conformity 
with Christ himsclfe. 
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W K will speake of Nobility^ first as a Por- 
tion of an Pistaie; Then as a Condition 
of Particular Persons, A Monarchy^ wlicrc 
there is no Nobility at all, is evcM.* a ])ure, and 
absolute Tyranny; As that of the Turkes. For 
Nobility attempers Soveraignty^ and drawes the 
Eyes of the People, somewhat aside from tlic 
Line RoyalL But for Democracies,^ tney need 
it not ; And they are commonly, more quiet, and 
lesse subie<5l to Sedition, then where there arc 
Stirps of Nobles. For Mens Eyes are upon the 
Busin'esse,' and not upon the Persdiis : Or if 
upon the Persons, it is for the Businesse sake, 
as fittest, and not for Flags and Pedegree. Wee 
see the Switzer's last well, notwithstanding their 
Diversitie of Religion, and of Cantons. For 
Utility is their Bond, and not Respects. The 
united Provinces of the Low Countries, in their 
Government, excell: P'or where there is an 
Equality, the Consultations are more indifferent, 
and the Payments and Tributes more cheerfull. 
A great and Potent Nobility addeth Maiestic to 
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a Monarch, but diminisheth P*ower; And put- 
teth Life and Spirit into the People, but presseth 
their Fortune. It is well, when Nobles are not 
too great for Soveraignty, nor for Justice ; And 
yet maintained in that heigth, as the Insolcncie 
of Infenours, may be broken upon them, before 
it come on too fast upon the Maiesty of Kings. 
A Numerous Nobility^ causeth Poverty, and In- 
convenience in a State : For it is a Surcharge of 
Expence; And besides, it being of Necessity, 
that many of the Nobility, fall in time to be 
weake in Fortune, it maketh a kinde of Dispro- 
portion, betweene Honom* and Meanes. 

As for Nobility in particular Persons; It is 
a Reverend Thing, to see an Ancient Castle, or 
lluilding not in decay; Or to see a faire Timber 
Tree, sound and perfe<n:: How much more, to 
behold an Ancient Noble Family^ which hath 
stood against the Waves and weathers of Time. 
P'or new Nobility is but the Acfl of Power ; But 
Ancient Nobility is the A<fb of Time. Those 
that are first raised to Nobility^ are commonly 
more Vertuous, but lessc Innocent, then their 
Descendants : For there is, rarely, any Rising, 
but by a Commixture, of good and cvill Arts. 
But it is Reason, the Memory of their vertues, 
remaine to their Posterity; And their Faults die 
with themselves. Nobility of Birthy commonly 
abateth Industry: And he that is not industrious* 
envieth him, that is. Besides, Noble personsy 
cannot goe much higher ; And he that standeth 
at a stay, when others rise, can hardly avoid 
Motions of Envy. On the other side. Nobility 
extinguisheth the passive Envy, from others 
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towards them; Because they are in possession 
of Honour. Certainly Kings, that have Able 
men of their Nobility^ shall finde ease in imploy- 
ing them; And a better Slide into their Busi- 
nesse: For People naturally bend to them, as 
borne in some sort to Command. 



XV 

0f 5 btli(tiong an& ©roubles 


OH EP HEARDS of People^ had need know 
the Kalenders of Tempests in State; which 
arc commonly greatest, when Things grow to 
Equality; As Nalurall Tempests arc greatest 
about the jEquino^lia. And as there are cer- 
taine hollow Blasts of Winde, and secret Swel- 
lings of Seas, before a Tempest, so are there in 
States : 

Ille etiam ccecos instarc Tumulius 

ScEpe monety P'raudesque, operta tumescere 
Bella. 

Libels, and licentious Discourses against 
the State, when they are frequent and open; 
And in like sort, false Newes,* often running up 
and downe, to the disadvantage of the State, 
and hastily embraced ; are amongst the Signes 
of Troubles. Virgil giving the Pedegre of Fame^ 
saith, She was sister to the Giants. 
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Illam Terra Parens mi irriiaia Deornm, 

Rxtrcmam {ut perhibcnt) Cceo Knceladoque scr- 
7vrem 

ProgeuuiL — 

As if Fajfies were the Reliques of SedPtons 
past ; But they are no lesse, indeed, the preludes 
of Seditions to come. Howsoever, he notcth it 
right, that Seditions Tianults^ and Seditions 
Fames, differ no more, but as Brother and Sister, 
Masculine and Feminine; Especially, if it come 
to that, that the best Adlions of a State, and 
the most plausible, and which ought to give 
greatest Contentment, are taken in ill Sense, 
and traduced: For that shewes the Envy great, 
as Tacitns saith ; Conjiata magna Invidia, sen 
be id, sen niaP, gesta premnnt. Neither doth it 
follow, that because these luimes, are a signe of 
Troubles, that the suppressing of them, with too 
much Severity, should be a Remedy of 'I'ronb/es. 
For the Despising of them, many times, checks 
them best ; and the Going about to stop them, 
doth but make a Wonder Long-lived. Also that 
kinde of Obedience, which 'J'acitns speaketh of, 
is to be held suspedled ; Erant in ojfficio, sed 
tanum qni mallent maiidata Imperantinni inter- 
pretar i, qnUm exeqni; Disputing, Kxcusi ng. 
Cavilling upon Mandates and Dirc^ions, is a 
kinde of shaking off the yoake, and Assay of 
disobedience : Especially, if in those disputings, 
they, which arc for the direction, speake fearc- 
fully, and tenderly ; And those that are against 
it, audaciously. 

Also, as Macciavcl notcth well ; when Prin- 
ces, that ought to be Common Parents, make 
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themselves as a Party, and leane to a side, it is 
as a Boat that is overthrowen, by uneven weight, 
on the one Side ; As was well seen, in the time 
of Henry the third of France: For first, him- 
selfe entred League for the Extirpation of the 
Protestants j and presently after, the same 
League was turned upon Himselfc. For when 
the Authority of Princes, is made but an Ac- 
cessary to a Cause; And that there be other 
Bands, that tie faster, then the Band of Sove- 
raignty, Kings begin to be put almost out of 
Possession. 

Also, when Discords, and Quarrells, and 
Fa(flions, are carried openly, and audaciously; 
it is a Signe, the Reverence of Government is 
lost For the Motions of the greatest persons, 
in a Government, ought to be, as the Motions 
of the Planets, under Primhm Mobile; (accord- 
ing to the old Opinion :) which is. That Every 
of them, is carried swiftly, by the Highest Mo- 
tion, and softly in their ownc Motion. And 
thcrforc, when great Ones, in their owne parti- 
cular Motion, move violently, and, as Tacihis 
expresseth it well, LtberiilSy qnitm ut Iviperan- 
tinni incminissent; It is a Signe, the Orbs arc 
out of Frame. For Reverence is that, wherwith 
Princes are girt from God ; Who threatneth the 
dissolving thereof ; Solva^n chii^iila Rcgnm. 

So when any of the foure Pillars of Govern- 
ment, are mainly shaken, or weakned (which 
are Religion^ lusfice, Coimsell, and lYeasure^ 
Men had need to pray for Fairc Weather. But 
let us passe from this Part of Predications, (Con- 
cerning which, noverthelesse, more light may 
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be taken, from that which folio weth ;) And let 
us speake first of the Materials of Seditions; 
Then of the Motives of them ; And thirdly of 
the Remedies. 

Concerning the Matcrialls of Seditions. It 
is a Thing well to be considered : For the surest 
way to prevent Seditio?is^ (if the Times doc 
beare it,) is to take away the Matter of them. 
For if there be Fiicll prepared, it is hard to tell, 
whence the Spark shall come, that shall set it 
on Fire. The Matter of Seditmis is of two 
kindes; Much Fo7/erty, and Much Discontent- 
ment. It is certaine, so many O^ierthrowne 
E states y so many Votes for Troubles. Lucan 
noteth well the State of Rome, before the Civil 1 
Warre. 

L/inr Usura voraXy rapidumquc m tempore 
Earn us, 

/line concussa Fidesy multis utile l/ellum. 

This same Multis utile Belluniy is an as- 
sured and infallible Signe, of a State, disposed 
to Seditions, and Troubles, And if this Po^ferty, 
and Broken Estate, in the better Sort, be ioyned 
with a Want and Necessity, in the moane Peo- 
ple, the danger is imminent, and great, For 
the Rebellions of the Belly arc the worst. As 
for Discontentments, they arc in the Politique 
Body, like to Humours in the Naturall, which 
are apt to gather a pretcrnaturall Heat, and to 
Enflame. And let no Prince measure the Dan- 
ger of them, by this; whether they be lust, 01 
Uniust? For that were to imagine People to 
be too reasonable; who doc often spume at 
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their owne Good: Nor yet by this; whether 
the Gnefes, wherupon they rise, be in fadl, great 
or small: For they are the most dangerous 
Discontentments^ where the Feare is greater then 
the Feeling. Dolendi Modus ^ Timendi 7ion ite^n. 
liesides, in great Oppressions, the same Things, 
that provoke the Patience, doe withall mate the 
Courage: But in Feares it is not so. Neither 
let any Prince, or State, be secure concerning 
Discontentments^ because they have been often, 
or have been long and yet no Pcrill hath ensued ; 
For as it is true, that every Vapor, or Fume, 
doth not turne into a Storme; So it is, never- 
thelesse, true, that Stormes, though they blow 
over divers times, yet may fall at last ; And as 
the Spanish Proverb noteth well; The cord 
breaketh at the last by the weakest pull. 

The Causes and Moth'es of Seditions are; 
Innovation in Religion ; Taxes; Alteration of 
Lawes and Customes ; Breaking of P riviledges j 
Generali Oppression ; Advancement of unwor- 
thy persons; Strangers ; Dearths; Disbanded 
Souldiers; Factions growne desperate; And 
whatsoever in offending People, ioyneth and 
knitteth them, in a Common Cause. 

For the Remedies; There may be some gene- 
rall Preservatives, whereof wee will speake ; As 
for the iust Cure, it must answer to the Particu- 
lar Disease : And so be left to Counsell, rather 
then Rule. 

The first Remedy or prevention, is to remove 
by all meanes possible, that materiall Cause of 
Sedition., wherof we spake; which is PVan t Siud 
Poverty in the Estate. To which purpose, ser- 
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veth the Opening, and well Ballancing of Trade ; 
The Cherishing of Manufactures; the Banish- 
ing of Idlenesse; the Repressing of waste and 
Excesse by Sumptuary Lawes; the Improve- 
ment and Husbanding of the Soyle ; the Regu- 
lating of Prices of things vendible ; the Mode- 
rating of Taxes and Tributes; And the like. 
Generally, it is to be forescene, that the Popula- 
tion of a Kingdomc, (especially if it be not 
mo wen dowiie by wans) doe not exceed, the 
Stock of the Kingdome, which should maintaine 
them. Neither is the Population, to be reckoned, 
oncly by number: For a smaller Number, that 
spend more, and earnc lessc, doc wcare out an 
Estate, sooner then a greater Number, that live 
lower, and gather more. Therefore the Multi- 
plying of Nobilitic, and other Degrees of Qua- 
litie, in an over Pro])ortion, to the Common 
I Vople, doth speedily bring a State to Necessitie : 
And so doth likewise an overgrowne Clcrgie; 
For they bring nothing to the Stockc; And in 
like manner, when more arc bred Schollcrs, then 
Preferments can take ofif. 

It is likew'se to be remembred, that for as 
much as the increase of any Jistate, must be 
upon the Forrainer, (for whatsoever is some 
where gotten, is some where lost) There be but 
three Things, which one Nation selleth unto an- 
other; The Conunodiiic as Nature >'eeldeth it; 
The Manufacture ; and the VeClure or Carriage. 
So that if these three wheeles goe, Wealth will 
flow as in a Spring tide. And it commeth many 
times to passe, that Maieriam superabit Opus; 
That the Worke, and Carriage, is more worth, 
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then the Materiall, and enricheth a State more ; 
As is notably seene in the Low-Countrey-men^ 
who have the best Mines, above ground, in the 
World. 

Above all things, good Policie is to be used, 
that the Treasure and Moneyes, in a State, be 
not gathered into few Hands. For otherwise, a 
State may have a great Stock, and yet starve. 
And Money is like Muck, not good except it 
be spread. This is done, chiefly, by suppress- 
ing, or at the least, keeping a strait Hand, upon 
the Devouring Trades of Usurie^ Ingrossing, 
great Pasturages^ and the like. 

For Removing Discontentments^ or at least, 
the danger of them ; There is in every State (as 
we know) two Portions of Subicdls; The 
blesse^ and the Conwionaltie. When one of these 
is Discontent^ the danger is not great ; 1^ or Com- 
mon People, arc of slow Motion, if they be not 
excited, by the Greater Sort ; And the Greater 
Sort are of small strength, except the Multitude, 
be apt and ready, to move of themselves. Then 
is the danger, when the Greater Sort doc but 
wait for the Troubling of the Waters, amongst 
the Meaner, that then they may declare them- 
selves. The Poets faigne, that the rest of the 
Gods, would have bound lupiter; which he hear- 
ing of, by the Counsell of Pallas^ sent for Bri- 
arcuSy with his hundred Hands, to come in to 
his Aid. An Embleme, no doubt, to shew, how 
safe it is for Monarchs, to make sure of the 
good Will of Common People. 

To give moderate Liberty, for Griefes, and 
Disco7itentments to evaporate, (so it be without 
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too great Insolency or Braver)^ is a safe Way, 
For he that turneth the Humors backe, and 
maketh the Wound bleed inwards, endangereth 
maligne Ulcers, and pernicious Impostumations. 

The Part of Epimetheus^ mought well be- 
come Pi'omefheiis^ in the case of Discontent- 
mentsj For there is not a better provision a- 
gainst them. Epmietheus^ when Griefes and 
Evils 11 ev' abroad, at last sluit the lid, and kept 
Hope in the Bottome of the Vcsscll. Certainly, 
the Politique and Artificial! Nourishing, and 
Entertaining of Hopes, and Carrying Men from 
Hopes to Hopes; is one of the best Antidotes, 
against the Poyson of Discontentments. And it 
is a certaine Signe, of a wise Government, and 
Proceeding, wlicn it can hold Mens licarts by 
Hopes, when it cannot by Satisfaeflion : And 
when it can handle things, in such manner, as 
no Evill shall appeare so peremptory, but that 
it hath some Out-lct of Hope: Which is the 
Icsse hard to doe, because both particular Poi- 
sons, and Fac^fions, are apt enough to flatter 
themselves, or at least to brave that, which they 
bcleeve not. 

Also, the Foresight, and Prevention, that 
there be no likely or fit Head, whereunto Dis- 
contented Persons may resoi t, and under whom 
they may ioyne, is a knownc, but an excellent 
Point of Caution. I understand a fit Head, to 
be one, that hath Greatnesse, & Reputation : 
That hath Confidence with the Disconiefited 
Party; and upon whom they tiirne their Eyes ; 
And that is thought discontented in his own 
particular; which kinde of Persons, are either 
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to be wonne, and reconciled to the State, and 
that in a fast and true manner ; Or to be front- 
ed, with some other, of the same Party, that 
may oppose them, and so divide the reputation. 
Generally, the Dividing and Breaking of all 
Faeflions, and Combinations that are adverse to 
the State, and setting them at distance, or at 
least distrust amongst themselves, is not one of 
the worst Remedies. For it is a desperate Case, 
if those, that hold with the Proceeding of the 
State, be full of Discord and Faeflion; And 
those that are against it, be entire and united. 

I have noted, that some witty and sharpe 
Speeches, which have fallen from Princes^ have 
given fire to Seditions. Casar did himsclfe in- 
finite Hurt, in that Speech; Sylla nescivit Li- 
terns non potuit diffare: For it did, utterly, cut 
off that Hope^ which Men had entertained, that 
he would, at one time or other, give over his 
Dic^latorship. Galba undid himsclfe by that 
Speech ; Legi a se Afilite/ny non emi: For it put 
the Souldiers, out of Hope, of the Donative. 
Probus likewise, by that Speech ; Si vixero.^ non 
opus erit a^nplius Romano hnpcf'io militibus. A 
Speech of great Despaire, for the Souldiers: 
And many the like. Surely, Princes had need, 
in tender Matters, and Ticklish Times, to be- 
ware what they say; Especially in these short 
Speeches, which flie abroad like Darts, and arc 
thought to be shot out of their secret Intentions. 
For as for large Discourses, they are flat Things, 
and not so much noted. 

Lastly, let Princes, against all Events, not be 
without some Great Person, one, or rather more, 
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of Military Valour neere unto them, for the Re- 
pressing of Seditions^ in their beginnings. For 
without that, there useth to be more trepidation 
in Court, upon the first Breaking out of Troubles^ 
then were fit. And the State runneth the dan- 
ger of that, which Tacitus saith; Atque is Ha- 
bitus atibnorum fuit^ ut pessi mum faciuus au de- 
rent Paiici^ Plures vcllent^ Omnes paterentur. 
But let such Military Persons, be Assured, and 
well reputed of, iMther then Fadlious, and Po- 
pular; Holding also good Correspondence, with 
the other Great Men in tl^e State; Or else the 
Rcmcdie, is worse then the Disease. 
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©f Eiftn'gme 

I HAT) riither belecve all the Fables in the 
Legend^ and the Tabnud^ and the Alcoran^ 
then that this universall Frame, is without a 
Minde, And therefore, God never wrought Mi- 
racle, to convince Atheismey because his Ordi- 
nary Works convince it. It is true, that a little 
Philosophy inclincth Mans Minde to Athemne; 
But depth in Philosophy, bringeth Mens Mindes 
about to Religion: For while the Minde of 
Man, looketh upon Second Causes Scattered, it 
may sometimes rest in them, and goe no fur* 
ther: But when it beholdeth, the Chaine of 
them. Confederate and Linked together, it must 
needs flie to ProvidencCy and Deitie, Nay even 
that Sckoolcy which is most accused of Atheismcy 
doth most demonstrate Religion; That is, the 
Schoole of LciicipptiSy and DeniocrituSy and Epi- 
mrus. For it is a thousand times more Credi- 
ble, that foure Mutable Elements, and one Im- 
mutable Fift Essence, duly and Eternally placed, 
need no God; then that an Army, of Infinite 
small Portions, or Seedes unplaced, should have 
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produced this Order, and Beauty, without a Di- 
vine Marshall. The Scripture saith ; The Poole 
hath said in his Heart, there is no God: It is 
not said ; The Foote hath thought in his Heart: 
So as, he rather saith it by rote to himselfe, as 
that he would ha\ c, then that he can throughly 
bcleovc it, or be pers waded of it. For none 
deny there is a God, but those, for whom it 
maketh that there were no God. It appeareth 
in nothing more, that Atheisuie is rather in the 
Lip, then in the Heart of Man, then by this*; 
That Atheists will ever be talking of that their 
Opinion, as if they fainted in it, witliin them- 
selves, and would be glad to be strengthned, 
by the Consent of others: Nay more, you shall 
have Atheists strive to get Pisciptes, as it fareth 
with other SecTs: And, which is most of all, you 
shall have of them, that wall suffer for jltkeisme, 
and not recant ; Wheras, if they did truly thinke, 
that there were no such Thing as God, why 
should they trouble themselves? F. pic urns is 
charged, that he did but dissemble, for his cre- 
dits sake, when he aftinned ; 'fherc were Blessed 
Natures, but such as enioyed themselves, without 
having respeCl to the Government of the World. 
Wherin, they say, he did temporize; though in 
secret, lie thought, there was no God. But cer- 
tainly, he is traduced ; For his Words arc Noble 
and l3ivinc: Non Deos vulgi ne gar e prof anum; 
sed vulgi Opinioiies Dijs applicare profanmn. 
Plato could have said no more. And although, 
he had the Confidence, to deny the Ad^ninistror 
tion, he had not the Power to deny the Nature^ 
The Indians of the West, have Names for their 
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particular Gods^ though they have no name for 
God: As if the Heathens, should have had the 
Names I tip iter, Apollo, Mat's, &c. But not the 
^ox^Dcus: which shewes, that even those Bar- 
barous People, have the Notion, though they 
have not the Latitude, and Extent of it. So 
that against Atheists, the very Savages take 
part, with the very subtillest Philosophers. The 
Contemplative Atheist is rare; A Diagoras, a 
Bion, a Lucian j^erhaps, and some others ; And 
yet they seeme to be more then they are; For 
that, all that Impugne a received Religion, or 
Superstition, are by the adverse Part, branded 
with the Name of Atheists, But the great 
Atheists, indeed, are Hypocrites; which are ever 
Handling Holy Things, but without Feeling. 
So as they must needs be cauterized in the End. 
The Causes of Atheisme are; Divisiotis in Re- 
ligion, if they be many; For any one maine 
Division, addeth Zeale to both Sides ; But many 
Divisions introduce Atheisme. Another is, 
Sc an dal I of Priests; When it is come to that, 
wliich S. Bernard saith ; Non est iam dicere, tit 
Pop ulus, sic Sacerdos: quia nec sic Populus, ut 
Sacerdos, A third is, Custome of Profane Scoff- 
ing in Holy Matters; which doth, by little and 
little, deface the Reverence of Religion. And 
lastly, Learned Titnes, specially with Peace, and 
Prosperity; For Troubles and Adversities doc 
more bow Mens Mindes to Religion, They that 
deny a God, destroy Mans Nobility: For cer- 
tainly, Man is of Kinne to the Beasts, by his 
Body; And if, he be not of Kinne to God, by 
his Spirit, he is a Base and Ignoble Creature. 
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It destroies likewise Magnanimity, and the Rais- 
ing of Humane Nature: For take an Example 
of a Dog; And mark what a Generosity, and 
Courage he will put on, when he findes himselfe 
maintained, by a Man ; Avho to him is in stead 
of a God^ or Melior Natura: which courage is 
manifestly such, as that Creature, without that 
Confidence, of a better Nature, then his ownc, 
could never attaine. So Man, when he rcsteth 
and assureth himselfe, upon divine Protedlion, 
and Favour, gathereth a Force and Faith ; which 
Humane Nature, in it selfo, could not obtaine. 
Therefore, as Aiheisvie is in all respeds hate- 
full, so in this, that it deprivclli humane Nature, 
of the Meancs, to exalt it selfe, above Humane 
Frailty. As it is in particular Persons, so it is 
in Nations: Never was there such a Siait\ for 
Magnanimity, as Rome: Of this State hearc 
what Cicero saith ; (^uam volnmus^ licet, pairc^i 
conscripli, nos amciims, tamcn nec Jiutnero II is^ 
paiios, nec roborc Gallos, nec call id Hate Ramos, 
nec artibus Grcccos, nec denii/ue hoc ip>so Jniius 
Gentis Terra: domcstico natlvoqne sensa It alas 
ipsos (Sr-" Latinos; sed Pictafe, ac Keli^i;Ionc, at- 
que hdc tend Sapient id, quod Dcoriini Immorta- 
liuni Numine, omnia regi,guhernariq tic perspex i- 
mus, omnes Gentes Nationesq ue supjemvimus. 
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I T were ])etter lo have no Opinion of God at 
all ; then such an Opinion, as is unworthy 
of him: For the one is Unbeleefe, the other is 
Contumely: And certainly Superstition is the 
Reproach of the Deity. Plutarch saith well to 
that purpose : Surely (saith he) I had rather., a 
yreai deale.. Men should say^ there was no such 
Man, at all, as Plutarch; then that they should 
say, that there was one Plutarch, that would 
eat his Children, as soon as they were borne, 
as the Poets speake of Saturne. And, as the 
Contumely is greater to wards so the Danger 

is greater towards Men. Atheisms leaves a Man 
lo Sense; to Philosophy; to Naturall Piety; to 
Lawes ; to Reputation ; All which may be Guides 
to an outwai'd Morall vertue, though Religion 
were not ; But Superstition dismounts all these, 
and eredeth an absolute Monarchy, in the 
Mindcs of Men. Therefore Atheisms did never 
perturbe States; For it makes Men wary of 
themselves, as looking no further ; And we see 
^he times enclined to Atheisme (as the Time of 
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Augustus Ca’Siu) wcx*e civil Times. But Super- 
stition, hath beenc the Confusion of many 
States ; And bringeth in a new Prininni Mobile, 
that ravisheth all the Sphearcs of (jovermnent. 
The Master of Superstition is the People; And 
in all Supe7'stition, Wise Men follow Fooles; 
And Arguments arc fitted to Prac^lisc, in a re- 
versed Order. It was gravely said, by sonic of 
the Prelates, in the Councell of Trent, where 
the do6lrine of the Schoolcmcn bare great Sway ; 
That the Schooleinen wet'c like Astronomers, 
which did faigne Kcccntricks and Epicycles, and 
such Engines of Orbs, to sane the PheJiomena ; 
though they knew, there were no such 'Things: 
And, in like manner, that the Schoolmen, had 
framed a Number of subtile and intricate 
Axiom's, and Theorems, to save the pradise of 
the Church. The Causes of Superstition arc: 
Pleasing and sensuall Rites and Ceremonies: 
Kxccsse of Outward and Pharisaicall 1 lolinesse; 
Over-great Reverence of I'radititins, which can- 
not but load the Church; The Stratagems of 
Th'clates for their owne Ambition and Lucre : 
'Fhc Favouring too much of good Intentions, 
which opencth the Gate to Conceits and Novel- 
ties ; The taking an Aimc at divine Matters by 
Human, which cannot but breed mixture of 
Imaginations; And lastly, Barbarous Times, 
Especially ioyned with Calamities and Disasters. 
Superstition, without a vailc, is a deformed 
Thing; For, as it addeth deformity to an Ape, 
to be so like a Man; So the Similitude of 
perstition to Religiofi, makes it the more de- 
formed. And as wholesome Meat corrupteth to 
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little Wormes; So good Formes and Orders, 
corrupt into a Number of petty Observances. 
There is a SuperstitioHyin avoiding Superstition; 
when men thinke to doe best, if they goe fur- 
thest from the Superstition formerly received: 
Therefore, Care would be had, that, (as it farcth 
in ill Purgings) the Good be not taken away, 
with the Bad ; which commonly is done, when 
the People is the Reformer. 
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#f '2Prat)«nt 

nrRAVAlT.E^ in the yoiinj^cr Sort, is a Part 
of Echiratioii; In the Klclor, a Part of Kx- 
pcrienco. Me that irmuiilcth into a Country, 
j5eforo he hath some Entrance into the Pan- 
jjuage, gocth to School and not to I'ravatlc. 
That Young Men travailc under some Tutor, or 
grave Servant, I allow well; So that he be such 
a one, that hath the Language, and hath been 
in tlie Country before; whereby he may be al)le 
to tell them, what Things are worthy to be scene 
in the Country where they goe ; what Acquaint- 
ances they are to secke ; What Exercises or 
discipline the Place yceldcth. For else young 
Men shall goe hooded, and looke abroad little. 
It is a strange Thing, that in Sea voyages, 
where there is nothing to be scene, but Sky and 
Sea, Men should make Diaries ; but in Land- 
Travaile^ wherin so much is to be observed, for 
the most part, they omit it ; As if Chance, were 
fitter to be registred, then Observation. Let 
Diaries, therefore, be brought in tise. The 
Things to be scene and observed are : The 
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Courts of Princes, specially when they give Au- 
dience to Ainbassadours : The Courts of Iiistice, 
while they sit and heare Causes ; And so of Con- 
sistories Ecclcsiasticke : The Churches, and 
Monasteries, with the Monuments which arc 
therein extant: The Wals and Fortifications ol 
Cities and Townes; And so the Havens & Har- 
bours ; Antiquities, and Ruines : Libraries ; Col- 
ledges, Disputations, and Lectures, where any 
are: Shipping and Navies: Houses, and Gar- 
dens of State, and Pleasure, neare great Cities : 
Armories : Arsenals : Magazens : Exchanges : 
Ikirscs; Ware-houses: Exercises of Horseman- 
ship; Fencing; Trayning ofSouldiers; and the 
like : Comedies ; Such wherunto the better Sort 
of persons doe resort; Treasuries of Jewels, and 
Robes ; Cabinets, and Rarities : And to conclude, 
whatsoever is memorable in the Idaces; where 
they goe. After all which, the Tutors or Ser- 
vants, ought to make diligent Enquiric. As for 
Triumydis ; Masques; Feasts; Weddings; Fune- 
ral! s; Capitall I^^xecutions ; and such Shewes; 
Men need not to be put in mind of them ; Yet are 
they not to be negledled. If you will have a 
Young Man, to put his Ti'availc^ into a little 
Roome, and in short time, to gather much, this 
you must doe. First, as was said, he must have 
some Entrance into the Language, before he 
goeth. Then he must have such a Servant, or 
Tutor, as knoweth the Country, as was likewise 
said. Let him carry with him also some Card 
or Ilooke describing the Country, where he tra- 
vellcth ; which will be a good Key to his Enquiry. 
Let him keepe also a Diary. Let him not stay 
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long in one Citty, or Towne; More or lesse as 
the place descrveth, but not long: Nay, when 
he stayeth in one City or Towne, let him change 
his Lodging, from one End and Part of the 
Towne, to another; which is a great Adamant 
of Acquaintance. Let him sequester himselfe 
from the Company of his Country men, and diet 
in such Places, where there is good Company of 
the Nation, where he trayailcth. Lot him upon 
his Removes, from one place to anothcj*, procure 
Recommendation, to some person of Quality, 
residing in the Place, whither he removeth ; that 
he may use his Favour, in tliose things, he dc- 
sircth to sec or know. Thus he may abridge 
his TniitailCy with much profit. As for the ac- 
quaintance, which is to be sought in Travailc; 
7'hat which is most of all profitable, is Accpiaint- 
ance with the Secretaries, and Enqiloyd Ivlen of 
Ambassadours ; For so in 'J'ravailin^ in one 
Country he shall suckc the ICxpericnce of many. 
Let him also see and visit, Eminent Persons, in 
all Kindcs, which are of great Name abroad; 
'fhat he may be able to tcll,^owthe Life agrecth 
with the k'ame. For Ouarels, they are with 
Care and Discretion to be avoided : They arc, 
commonly, for Mistresses; Healths; Idacc; and 
Words. And let a Man beware, how he keepeth 
Company, with Cholerick and Ouarelsome Per- 
sons ; for they will engage him into their ownc 
Quarels. When a Travailcr rclurncth home,' 
let him not leave the Countries, wlicre he hath 
Travailed^ altogether behindc him; But main- 
tainc a Correspondence, by letters, with those of 
his Acquaintance, which are of most Worth. 
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And let his Traifaile appeare rather in his Dis- 
course, then in his Apparrell, or Gesture : And 
in his Discourse, let him be rather advised in 
his Answers, then forwards to tell Stories : And 
let it appeare, that he doth not change his 
Country Manners, for those of Forraigne Parts; 
But onely, prick in some Flowers, of that he 
hath Learned abroad, into the Customes of his 
owne Country, 
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<®f Empire 

I T is a miserable State of Minclc, to have few 
Thini's to desire, and many I'hings to feare: 
And yet that commonly is the Case of A'hij^'s; 
Who bein^' at the hij^hest, want Matter of desire, 
which makes their Mindes more Languisliing; 
And have many Representations of Pcrills and 
Shadowes, which makes their Mindes the Icsse 
cleare. And this is one Reason also of that 
hTfe(f\, which the Scripture s])eakelh of ; J'/iaf 
the /\ /flips' Hea7'i is insci'u fable. For Multitude 
of Icalouvsics, and Lack of some predominant 
desire, that should marshall and pul in order all 
the rest, maketh any Mans Heart, hard to findc, 
or sound. Hence it comes likewise, that Pt inccs^ 
many times, make themselves Desires, and set 
their Hearts upon toyes : Sometimes u})on a 
Building; Sometimes upon Eredling of an Or- 
der; Sometimes upon the Advancing of a Per- 
son ; Sometimes upon' obtaining Excellency in 
some Art, or Feat of the Hand ; As Nero for 
playing on the HaVpe, Domitian for Certainty 
of the Hand with ' the Arrow, Commodus for 
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playing at Fence, Caracalla for driving Chariots, 
and the like. This seemeth incredible unto those, 
that know not the Principle ; That the Minde of 
Mau is more cheared^ and refreshed^ by profiting 
in s?nall things^ then by standing at a stay in 
great. We see also that Kings, that have been 
fortunate Conquerours in their first yeares; it 
being not possible for them to goe forward infi- 
nitely, but that they must have some Checke or 
Arrest in their Fortunes; turnc in their latter 
yeares, to be Superstitious and Melancholy: As 
did Alexander the Great; Dioclesian; And in 
our memory, Cha^'lcs the fift; And others: For 
he that is used to goe forward, and findeth a 
Stop, falleth out of his owne favour, and is not 
the Thing he was. 

‘To speakc now of the true Temper of Em- 
pire: It is a Thing rare, & hard to keep: P'or 
both Temper & Distemper consist of Contraries. 
lUit it is one thing to mingle Contraries, an- 
other to cnterchange them. The Answer of 
Apollonius to Vespasian, is full of Excellent 
J nstrudlion ; Vespasian asked him; What was 
Kerocs ovej'th^'ow? He answered; Nero could 
touch and tune the Harpe well; But in Goifexn- 
ment, sometimes he used to winde the pins too 
high, sometimes to let them downe too low. 
And certaine it is, that Nothing destroieth Au- 
thority so much, as the unequall and untimely 
Enterchangc of Power Pressed too farre, and 
Relaxed too much. 

This is true; that the wisdomc of all these 
latter Times in Prmces Alfaires, is rather fine 
Deliveries, and Shiftings of Dangers and Mis- 
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chiefes, when they are neare; then solid and 
grounded Courses to kcepe them aloofc. But 
this is but to try Masteries with Fortune: And 
let men beware, how they neglect, and suffer 
Matter of Trouble, to be prepared: For no Man 
can forbid the Sparke, nor tell whence it may 
come. The difficulties in Princes Businesse, 
are many and great ; But the greatest difficulty, 
is often in their ownc Minde. For it is com- 
mon with Princes, (saith Tacitus) to will Con- 
tradidlories. S unt pier unique Regum voluntates 
vchementes^ inter se coniraricB, For it is the 
Soloecisme of Power, to thinkc to Command the 
End, and yet not to endure the Mcane. 

Kings have to dcale with their Neighbours ; 
their Wives; their Children; their Prelates or 
Clergic; their Nobles; their Second-Nobles or 
Gentlemen; their Merchants ; their Commons; 
and their Men of Warre; And from all these 
arise Dangers, if Care and Circumspedtion be 
not used. 

First for their Neighbours; There can no 
generall Rule be given, (The Occasions arc so 
variable,) save one ; which ever holdcth ; which 
is. That Princes doe kcepe due Centincll, that 
none of their Neighbours doc overgrow so, (by 
Encrease of Territory, by Embracing of Trade, 
by Approaches, or the like) as they become 
more able to annoy them, then they were. And 
this is, generally, the work of Standing Counsels 
to foresee, and to hinder it. During that Tri- 
umvirate of Kings, King Henry the 8. of Eng- 
land, Francis the i. King of France^ and Charles 
the 5. Eniperour, there was such a watch kept, 
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that none of the Three, could win a Palme of 
Ground, but the other two, would straightwaics 
ballancc it, cither by Confederation, or, if need 
were, by a Warrc; And would not, in any wise, 
take up Peace at Interest. And the like was 
done by that League (which, Gtiicciardine saith, 
was the Security of Italy) made betwene FerdI 
iiando King of Naples; Loreiizius Aledices, and 
Ludovicus Sforsa, Potentates^ the one of Flo- 
rence, the other of Millaine. Neither is the 
Opinion, of some of the Schoole-Men, to be re- 
ceived; That a war re cannot lastly be made, 
but upon a precedent Iniufy, or Provocation. 
For there is no (2uestion, but a iust Fearc, of 
an Imminent danger, though there be no Plow 
given, is a lawfull Cause of a Warrc. 

Jb'or their Wives; There arc Cruell Exam- 
ples of them. Livia is infamed for the poyson- 
ing of her husband: Roxola7ia, Solymans Wife, 
was the destruction, of that renowned Prince, 
Sultan Mustapha; And otherwise troubled his 
House, and Succession: Edvuard the Second of 
England, his Queen, had the principall hand, 
in the Deposing and Murther of her Husband. 
This kindc of danger, is then to be feared, chiefly, 
when the Wives have Plots, for the Raising of 
their owne Children; Or else that they be Ad- 
voutresses. 

For their Childi^eii: The Tragedies, likewise, 
of dangers from them, have been many. And 
generally, the Entring of Fathers, into Suspicion 
of their Children, hath been ever unfortunate. 
The destrudlion of Mustapha, (that we named 
before) was so fatall to Solyma/is Line, as the 
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Succession of the Turks, from So1y7nan, untill 
this day, is suspcdled to be untrue, and of 
strange Bloud; For that Selyiuus the Second 
was thought to be Supposititious. The destruc- 
tion of Crispus, a young Prince, of rare Tovvard- 
nesse, by Constautiftus the Great, his Father, 
was in like manner fatall to his House; For 
both Coiistaiitinus, and Constance, his Sonnes, 
died violent deaths ; And Constantins his other 
wSonne, did little better; who died, indeed, of 
Sicknesse, but after that lulianus had taken 
Armes against him. The dcstru61ion of Deme- 
trius, Sonne to Philip the Second, of Maccdon, 
turned upon the Father, who died of Repent- 
ance. And many like Examples there are: 13ut 
few, or none, where the Fathers had good by 
such distrust ; Except it were, where the Sonnes 
were up, in open Armes against them; As was 
Selymus the first against Baia::et: And the 
three Sonnes of Henry the Second, King of 
England 

For their Pj'e tales; when they arc proud and 
great, there is also danger from them: As it 
was, in the times of A^iselmus, and Thojnas 
Becket, Archbishops of Caiiterbury ; who with 
their Crosiars, did almost try it, with the Kings 
Sword; And yet they had to deale with Stout 
and Haughty Kings; Williain Rufus, Hemy 
the first, and Henry the second. The danger is 
not from that State, but where it hath a dc- 
pendance of forraine Authority; Or where the 
Churchmen come in, and are elecfled, not by the 
Collation of the King, or particular Patrons, but 
by the People. 
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For their Nobles; To keepe them at a dis- 
tance, it is not amisse; But to depressc them, 
may make a King more Absolute, but lessc Safe; 
And lesse able to performe any thing, that he 
desires. I have noted it, in my History of King 
Henry the Seventh, of England^ who depressed 
his Nobility; Whereupon, it came to passe, that 
his Times were full of Difficulties, &: Troubles; 
For the Nobility^ though they continued loyall 
unto him, yet did they not co-operate with him, 
in his Busincsse. So that in cffecfl;, he was 
faine to doe all things, himselfe. 

For their Second Nobles ; There is not much 
danger from them, being a Body dispersed. 
They may sometimes discourse high, but that 
doth little Hurt: Besides, they are a Counter- 
poize to the Higher Nobility j that they grow not 
too Potent: And lastly, being the most imme- 
diate in Authority, with the Common People, 
they doe best temper Popular Commotions. 

Y ox Merchants ; They are Vena porta; 

And if they flourish not, a Kingdome may have 
good Limmes, but will have empty Veines, and 
nourish little. Taxes, and Imposts upon them, 
doe scldome good to the Kings Revensw ; For 
that that he winnes in the Hundred, he leeseth 
in the Shire; The particular Rates being in- 
creased, but the totall Bulke of Trading rather 
decreased. 

For their Co7nmo7isj There is little danger 
from them, except it be, where they have Great 
and Potent Heads ; Or where you meddle, with 
the Point of Religion; Or their Customes, or 
Meanes of Life. 
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For their Men of warn; It is a dangerous 
State, where they live and remaine in a Body, 
and arc used to Donatives ; whereof we see Ex- 
amples in the Janizaries^ and Pretorian Bands 
of Rome: But Traynings of Men, and Arming 
them in sevcrall places, and under sevcrall Com- 
manders, and without Donatives, are Things of 
Defence, and no Danger. 

Princes are like to Heavenly Bodies^ which 
cause good or evill times; And which have 
much Veneration^ but no Rest. All precepts 
concerning Kiny;s^ are in effe(5l comprehended, 
in those two Remcmbiaiices : Memento qnod 
Homo; And Memento qtiod es IJeus, or Vice 
Dei: 'Fhe one bridlcth their Power, and the 
other their Will. 
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Of (iDoungell 


T he greatest Ti*iist, betweene Man and Man, 
is the 'J'riist of Giving Counsel I, For in 
other Confidences, Men commit the parts of life ; 
Their Lands, their Goods, their Children, their 
Credit, some particular Affaire ; But to such, as 
they make their Counsellours^ they commit the 
whole : By how much the more, they are obliged 
to all Faith and integrity. The wisest Princes^ 
need not thinkc it any diminution to their 
Greatnesse, or derogation to their Sufficiency, 
to rely upon Connsell. God himsclfe is not 
without: Iffit hath made it one of the great 
Names, of his blessed Sonne; The Coimsellour, 
Salomo7i hath pronounced, that In Counsell is 
Stability. Things will have their first, or second 
Agitation ; If they be not tossed upon the Argu- 
ments of Counsell^ they will be tossed upon the 
Waves of Forttme; And be full of Inconstancy, 
doing, and undoing, like the Reeling of a drunk- 
en Man. Salomons Sonne found the Force of 
Counsellj as his Father saw the Necessity of it. 
For the Beloved Kingdome of God was first 
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rent, and broken by ill Coinisell; Upon which 
Counsell^ there are set, for our InstriKHiion, the 
two Markes, whereby Bad Counsell is, for ever, 
best discerned: That it young Counseil, for 
the Persons ; And Vwle?it Couuscll^ for the 
Matter. 

The Ancient Times doc set forth in I'igure, 
both the Incorporation, and inseparable Con- 
iuncTion of Cou?isyI with Kings; And the wise 
and Politique use of Counscll by Kings: The 
one, in that they say, InJ)itet did marry Metis^ 
which significth Coniisell: Whereby they in- 
tend, that Soveraigniy is married to Connseli: 
The other, in that which followcth, which was 
thus: They say after Jupiter was married to 
Met is ^ she conceived by him, and was with 
Childe ; but Jupiter suffered her not to stay, till 
she brought forth, but eat her up ; Wherby he 
became himsclfe with Child, ami was delivered 
of J\dlas Armed, out of his Head. Whicl) mon- 
strous Fable, containeth a Secret of J^lmpm; 
How Kings are to make use of their Couiicctl 
of State, That first, they ought to referre mat- 
ters unto them, which is the first Begetting or 
Impregnation ; But when they arc elaborate, 
moulded, and shaped, in the Wombe of their 
Councell, and grow ripe, and ready to be brought 
forth ; That then, they suffer not their Councell 
to goc through with the Resolution, and direc- 
tion, as if it depended on them; But take the 
matter backe into their ownc Hands, and make 
it appeare to the world, that the Decrees, and 
final 1 Direeflions, (which, because they come 
forth with Prudence, and J^ower, are resembled 

G2 
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to Pallas Armed) proceeded from themselves: 
And not onely from their Authority^ but (the 
more to addc Reputation to Themselves) from 
their Head^ and Device, 

Let* us now speake of the Inconvenietices of 
Comisell, and of the Remedies, The hico7iveni- 
ences^ that have been noted in calling, and using 
Counscll, are three. First, the Revealing of 
Affaires, wherel^y they become lesse Secret. 
Secondly, the Weakning of the Authority of 
l^rinces, as if they were lesse of Themselves. 
Thirdly, the Danger of being unfaithfully coim- 
celled, and more for the good of them that co7in- 
sell^ then of him that is counselled. For which 
/nconveniences, the Dodlrine of Italy, and Prac- 
tise of France, in some Kings times, hath intro- 
duced Cabinet Counsels; A Remedy worse then 
the Disease. 

As to Sec7'ecy; Princes are not bound t(^ 
communicate all Matters, with all Counsellors; 
but may extra(5l and sclecfl. Neither is it neces- 
sary, that he that consulteth what he should 
doe, should declare what he will doc. But lot 
Princes beware, that the un secreting of their 
Affaires, comes not from Themselves. And as 
for Cabinet Counsels, it may be their Motto ; 
Plenus rhnarum sum: One futile person, that 
maketh it his glory to tell, will doe more hurt, 
then many, that know it their duty to conceale. 
It is true, there be some Affaires, which require 
extreme Secrecy, which will hardly go beyond 
one or two persons, besides the King: Neither 
arc those Counsels unprosperous : For besides 
the Secrecy, they commonly goe on constantly 
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in one Spirit of Dire6lion, without distratflion. 
But then it must be a Prudent such as is 

able to Grinde with a Hand-Mill; And those 
Inward Coiinscllours, had need also, be Wise 
Men, and especially true and trusty to the Kings 
Ends : As it was with King Henry the Seventh 
of England, who in his greatest Busincsse, im- 
parted himself to none, except it were to Morton 
and Fox. 

For Weakening of Authority ; The Fable 
sheweth the Remedy. Nay the Maiesty of Kings, 
is rather exalted, then diminished, when they 
arc in the Chaire of Counsell: Neither was there 
ever Prince, bereaved of his Depen dances, by 
his Co tinsel I ; Except where there hath beene, 
cither an Overgreatnesse in one Coiinscllour, 
Or an ()verstri<!:i Combination in Divers; which 
are Things soone found, and holpen. 

For the last Inconvenience, that Men will 
Counsell with an Eye to themselves ; Certainly, 
Non inveniet Fidem super terrain, is meant of 
the Nature of Times, and not of all particular 
Persons; There be, that arc in Nature, Faith- 
full, and Sincere, and Plaine, and Dire6l; Not 
Crafty, and Involved: Let Princes, above all, 
draw to themselves such Natures. Besides, 
Counsellours are not Commonly so united, but 
that one Counsellour keepeth Centincll over 
Another; So that if any do Counsell out of 
P'a(flion, or private Ends, it commonly comes to 
the Kings P2are. But the best Remedy is, if 
Princes know their Counsellours, as well as 
their Counsellours know Them : 

Principis est Virtus maxima nosse suos» 
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And on the other side, Counscllours should not 
be too Speculative, into their Sovcraignes Per- 
son. The true Composition of a Coimscllour, is 
rather to be skilfull in their Masters Businesse, 
then in his Nature ; For then he is like to Ad- 
vise him, and not to Fcede his Humour. It is 
of singular use to Princes^ if they take the Opi- 
nions of their Counsell^ both Seperately, and 
Together. For Private Opinion is more free; 
but Opinion before others is more Reverend. 
In private, Men are more bold in their dwne Hu- 
mours ; And in Consort, Men are more obnox- 
ious to others Humours ; Therefore it is good to 
take both: And of the inferiour Sort, rather in 
private, to preserve Frccdome; Of the greater, 
rather in Consort, to preserve Rcspedl. It is 
in vainc for Princes to take Counsel concern- 
ing Matters^ if they take no Counsell likewise 
concerning Persons: For all Matters ^ are as 
dead Images ; And the Life of the Execution of 
Affaires, resteth in the good Choice of Persons. 
Neither is it enough to consult concerning Per- 
sons, Sec7indnm genera^ as in an Idca^ or Ma- 
thcniaticall Description, what the Kinde and 
Charadler of the Person should be; For the 
greatest Errours arc committed, and the most 
ludgement is shewne, in the choice of Indivi- 
duals. It was truly said; Opt i mi Consiliarij 
mortuij Books will speakc plaine, when Comi- 
sellors Blanch. Therefore it is good to be con- 
versant in them; Specially the Bookes of such, 
as Themselves have been Adl;ors upon the 
Stage. 

The Counsels, at this Day, in most Places, 
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are but Familiar Meetings; where Matters are 
rather talked on, then debated. And they run 
too sv/ift to the Order or A6l of Coimsc/L It 
were better, that in Causes of weight, the Mat- 
ter were propounded one day, and not spoken 
to, till the next day; In Nolle Cousiliujn. So 
was it done, in the Commission of Union^ be- 
tween Enif/and and Scotland; which was a 
Grave and Orderly Assembly. I commend set 
Daies for Petitions: For both it gives the Suit- 
ors more certainty for their Attendance ; And it 
frees the Meetings for Matters of Estate, that 
they may Hoc agerc. In choice of Committees, 
for ripening IJusinessc, for the Cotmsvll^ it is 
better to choose Indifferent persons, then to 
make an Indifferency, by putting in those, that 
arc strong, on both sides. 1 commend also 
standing Commissions j As for Trade; for Trea- 
sure; for Warre; for Suits; for some Provinces: 
For where there be divers particular Counsels^ 
and but one Connsell of Estate, (as it is in 
Spaimi) they arc in effccT no more, then Stand- 
ing Commissions ; Save that they have greater 
Authority. Let such, as are to informe Coun- 
stdsy out of their particular Professions, (as Law- 
yers, Sea-men, Mint-men, and the like) be first 
heard, before Committees; And then, as Occa- 
sion serves, before the Connsell. And let them 
not come in Multitudes, or in a Tribunitioiis 
Manner; For that is, to clamour Counsels^ not 
to enforme them. A long Table, and a square 
Table, or Seats about the Walls, seemc Things 
of Forme, but are Things of Substance; For at 
a long Table, a few at the upper end, in elfe<fl, 
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sway all the Businesse ; But in the dther Forme, 
there is more use of the Counsellours Opinions, 
that sit lower. A Kingy when he presides in 
Counselly let him beware how he Opens his owne 
Inclination too much, in that which he pro- 
poundeth: For else Counsclloti7's will but take 
the Winde of him; And in stead of giving Free 
Counsell, sing him a Song of Placebo* 
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iBelnges 

F 'ORTUNE is like the Market; Where many 
times, if you can stay a little, the Price 
will fall. And againe, it is sometimes like Sy- 
billa^s Offer; which at first offeroth the Com- 
modity at full, then consumeth part and part, 
and still holdeth up the Price. For Occasion 
(as it is in the Common verse) tuntefh a Bald 
Noddle^ after she hath presented her locks in 
F7'07itj a7id 710 hold taken: Or at least turncth 
the Handle of the Bottle, first to be received, 
and after the Belly, which is hard to claspe. 
There is surely no greater Wisedomc, then well 
to time the Beginnings, and Onsets of Things. 
Dangers are no more light, if they once secinc 
light: And more dangers have deceived Men, 
then forced them. Nay, it were better, to meet 
some Dangers halfe way, though they come 
nothing neare, then to keepe too long a watch, 
upon their Approaches; For if a Man watch too 
long, it is odds he will fall asleepe. On the 
other side, to be deceived, with too long Sha- 
dowes, (As some have beene, when the Moone 
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was low, and shone on their Enemies backe) 
And so to shoot off before the time ; Or to teach 
dangers to come on, by over early Jiuckling to- 
wards them, is another Extreme. The Ripc- 
nesse, or Unripcnesse, of the Occasion (as we 
said) must ever be well weighed ; And generally, 
it is good, to commit the Beginnings of all great 
Adl;ions, to Argos with his hundred Eyes; And 
the Ends to Briareus with his hundred Hands: 
First to Watch, and then to Speed. For the 
Helmet of Pluto, which maketh the Politicke 
Man goe Invisible, is, Secrecy in the Counsell, 
& Celerity in the Execution. For when Things 
are once come to the Execution, there is no Se- 
crecy comparable to Celerity; Like the Motion 
of a Bullet in the Ayre, which flyeth so swift, 
as it out-runs the Eye. 
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W E take Cunning for a Sinister or Crooked 
Wiscdomc. And certainly, there is great 
diffeience, between a Cunning Man, and a Wise 
Man; Not oncly in Point of Honesty, bvit in 
point of Ability. There be that can packe the 
Cards, and yet cannot play well; So there arc 
some, that are good in Canvasses, and Fa6lions, 
that are otherwise Wcake Men. Againc, it is 
one thing to understand Persons, and another 
thing to understand Matters; For many are 
perfefl. in Mens Humours, that are not greatly 
Capable of the Reall Part of Busincssc ; Which 
is the Constitution of one, that hath studied 
Men, more then Bookes. Such Men are fitter 
for Practise, then for Counscll ; And they are 
good but in their own Alley: Turne them to 
New Men, knd they have lost their Ayme; So 
as the old Rule, to know a P'oolc from a Wise 
Man ; Afitte a??idos iiudos ad ignotos^ videbisj 
doth scarce hold for them. And because these 
Ctmning Aden^ are like Haberdashers of Small 
it is not amisse to set forth their Shop. 
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It is a point af Cimning; to wait upon him, 
with whom you spcakc, with your eye ; As the 
lesuites give it in precept: For there be many 
Wise Men, that have Secret Hearts, and Trans- 
parant Countenances. Yet this would be done, 
with a demure Abasing of your Eye sometimes, 
as the lesuites also doe use. 

Another is, that when you have, any thing 
to obtaine of present dispatch, you cntertainc, 
and amuse the party, with whom you dealc, 
with some other Discourse ; That he be not too 
much awake, to make ObiecTions. I knew a 
Counsellor and Secretary^ that never came to 
Queenc Elisabeth of England^ with Bills to 
signe, but he would alwaies first put her into 
some discourse of Estate, that she mought the 
lesse minde the Bills. 

The like Surprize, may be made, by Moving 
things, when the Party is in haste, and cannot 
stay, to consider advisedly, of that is moved. 

If a man would crossc a Businesse, that he 
doubts some other would handsomely and effec- 
tually move, let him pretend to wish it well, and 
move it himsclfc, in such sort, as may foilc it. 

The breaking off, in the midst of that, one 
was about to say, as if he tooke himselfe up, 
breeds a greater Appetite in him, with whom 
you conferre, to know more. 

And because it workes better, when any 
thing seemeth to be gotten from you by Ques- 
tion, then if you offer it of your selfe, you may 
lay a Bait for a Question, by shewing another 
Visage and Countenance, then you are wont; 
To the end, to give Occasion, for the party to 
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aske, what the Matter is of the Change? As 
Nehe7nias did ; And 1 had not before that time 
been sad before the ICin<r, 

In Things, that are tender and iinpleasing, it 
is good to breake the Ice, by some whose Words 
are of lessc weight, and to reserve the more 
weighty Voice, to come in, as by chance, so 
that he may be asked the Question upon the 
others Speech, As Narcissns did, in relating to 
Claudius^ the Marriage oi Messalina and Silins. 

In things, that a Man would not be seen in, 
himsclfe; It is a Point of Cimning^ to borrow 
the Name of the World; As to say; I'he World 
sayes^ Or, There is a speech abroad, 

I knew one, that when he wrote a Letter, 
he would put that which was most Material), in 
the Post-script^ as if it had been a Ry~mattcr. 

I knew another, that when he came to have 
Speech, he would passe over that, that he in- 
tended most, and goe forth, and come backe 
againe, and speake of it, as of a Thing, that he 
had almost forgot. 

Some procure themselves, to be surprized, at 
such times, as it is like, the party that they 
work upon, will suddenly come upon them : And 
to be found with a Letter in their hand, or doing 
somewhat which they arc not accustomed; To 
the end, they may be apposed of those things, 
which of themselves they are desirous to utter. 

It is a Point of Cimnmg^ to let fall those 
Words, in a Mans owne Name, which he would 
have another Man leame, and use, and there- 
upon take Advantage. I knew two, that were 
Competitors, for the Secretaries Place, in Queene 
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Elizabeths time, and yet kept good Quarter be- 
twccne themselves; And would conferre, one 
with another, upon the Businessc; And the 
one of them said, That to be a Secretary, in 
tlic Decimation of a Monarchy^ was a Ticklish 
I'hing, and that he did not affe6l it: The other, 
straight caught up those Words, and discoursed 
with divers of his Friends, that he had no reason 
to desire to be Secretary, in the Declination of a 
Monarchy. The first Man tooke hold of it, and 
found Meanes, it was told the QucenCj Who 
hearing of a Declination of a Monarchy^ tooke 
it so ill, as she would never after hcare of the 
others Suit. 

There is a Cunnings which we in England 
call, The 7' urn in g of the Cat in the Pan; which 
is, when that which a Man sayes to another, he 
laies it, as if Another had said it to him. And 
to say Truth, it is not easie, when such a Mat- 
ter passed between two, to make it appeare, 
rrom which of them, it first moved and began. 

It is a way, that some men have, to glaunce 
and dart at Others, by lustifying themselves, by 
Negatives; As to say, This I doe not: As 7igil- 
linus did towards Bnrrhusj Se non diversas 
spes, sed Incolnmitatcm imperatoris simp lie iter 
speltare. 

Some have in readinessc, so many Talcs and 
Stories, as there is Nothing, they would insinu- 
ate, but they can wrap it into a Tale; which 
serveth both to keepe themselves more in Guard, 
and to make others carry it, with more Pleasure. 

It is a good Point of Cunning.^ for a Man, to 
shape the Answer he would have, in his owne 
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Words, and Propositions; For it makes the 
other Party sticke the Icsse. 

It is strange, how long some Men will lie in 
wait, to speake somewhat, they desire to say; 
And how farrc about they will fetch ; And how 
many other Matters they will beat over, to come 
ncare it. It is a Thing of great Patience, but 
yet of much Use. 

A sudden, bold, and uncxpecflcd Question, 
doth many times surprise a Man, and lay liim 
open. Like to him, that having changed his 
Name, and walking in Pattis^ Another suddenly 
came behind him, and called him by his true 
Name, whereat straightwaics he looked backe. 

Put these Small Wares, and Petty Points of 
Cunnings are infinite : And it were a good deed, 
to make a List of them ; For that nothing doth 
more hurt in a State, then that Cunning Men 
passe for M^ise. 

Put certainly, some there arc, that know 
the Resorts and Falls of Pusincsse, that cannot 
sinkc into the Maine of it: Like a House, that 
hath convenient Staircs, and Phitrics, but never 
a faire Roome. Therfore, you shall see them 
finde out pretty Looses in the Conclusion, but 
arc no waics able to Examine, or debate Mat- 
ters. And yet commonly they take advantage 
of their Inability, and would be thought Wits of 
dirc(5Iion. Some build rather upon the Abusing 
of others, and (as we now say ;) Putting Tricks 
upon them; Then upon Soundnessc of their 
own proceedings. But Salomon saith ; Prudens 
advc7'tit ad Gressus suos: Siultus divertit ad 
Doles, 
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A n a nt is a wise Creature for it Selfe ; But 
it is a slirewcl Thing, in an Orchard, or 
Garden. And certainly. Men that arc great 
Lovers of Themselves^ waste the Publique. 
Divide with reasott betweenc Selfe4ove^ and 
Society: And be so true to thy Selfe^ as thou be 
not false to Others ; Specially to thy King, and 
Country. It is a poore Center of a Mans Adl;ions. 
Himself e. It is right Earth. For that onely 
stands fast upon his owne Center ; Whereas all 
Things, that have Affinity with the Heavens^ 
move upon the Center of another, which they 
benefit. The Referring of all to a Mans Selfe, 
is more tolerable in a Soveraigne Prince; Be- 
cause Themselves arc not onely Themselves; 
But their Good and Evill, is at the pcrill of the 
Publique Fortune. But it is a desperate Evill 
in a Servant to a Prince, or a Citizen in a Re- 
publiquc. For whatsoever Affaires passe such 
a Mans Hands, he crooketh them to his owne 
Ends: Which must needs be often Eccentrick 
to the Ends of his Master, or State. Therefore 
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let Princes, or States, choose such Servants, as 
have not this marke ; Except they meane their 
Service should be made but the Accessary. 
That which maketh the Effcfl more pernicious, 
is, that all Proportion is lost. It were dispro- 
portjon enough, for the Servants Good, to be 
preferred before the Masters; But yet it is a 
^greater Extreme, when a little Good of the Ser- 
vant, shall carry Things, against a great Good 
of the Masters. And yet^that is the case of Bad 
Officers, Treasurers, Ambassadours, Generals, 
and other False and Corrupt Servants; which 
set a Bias upon their Bowie, of their owne Petty 
Ends, and Envies, to the overthrow of their 
Masters Great and Important Affaires. And 
for the most part, the Good such Servants re- 
ceive, is after the Modell of their ownc Fortune ; 
But the Hurt they sell for that Good, is after 
the Modell of their Masters Fortune. And cer- 
tainly, it is the Nature of Extreme S elfe-1 .infer sj 
As they will set an House on Fire, and it were 
but to roast their Egges: And yet these Men, 
many times, hold credit with their Masters; 
Because their Study is but to please Them, and 
profit Themselves : And for either respe<n;, they 
will abandon the Good of their Affaires. 

Wisedome for a Mans Sel/e, is in many 
Branches thereof, a depraved Thing. It is the 
Wisedome of Tals, that will be sure to leave a 
House, somewhat before it fall. It is the Wise>- 
dome of the FoXy that thrusts out the Badgery 
who digged & made Roome for him. It is the 
Wisedome of CrocodileSy that shed teares, when 
they would devoure. But that which is specially 

H 
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to be noted, is, that those, which (as Cicero 
sales of Pompey) are, Sui A mantes sme Rivaliy 
are many times unfortunate. And whereas they 
have all their time sacrificed to Themselves^ 
they become in the end theinselves Sacrifices to 
the Inconstancy of Fortune; whose Wings they 
thought, by their Self- WisedomCy to have Tin- 
nioned. 
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A S the Births of Living Creatures, at first, 
are ill shapen : So arc all Innovaiiotis^ 
which are the Births of Time. Yet notwith- 
standing, as Those that first bring Honour into 
their F ainily, are commonly more worthy, then 
most that succeed : So the first President (if it 
be good) is seldome attained by Imitation. For 
111, to Mans Nature, as it stands perverted, hath 
a Naturall Motion, strongest in Continuance: 
But Good, as a Forced Motion, strongest at first. 
Surely every Medicine is an Innovation; And 
he that will not apply New Remedies, must 
expedl New Evils : For Time is the greatest 
Innovatour: And if Time, of course, -alter Things 
to the worse, and Wisedome, and Counsell shall 
not alter them to tlie better, what shall be the 
End? It is true, that what is setled by Custome, 
though it be not good, yet at least it is fit. And 
those Things, which have long gone together, 
are as it were confederate within themselves : 
Whereas New Things peece not so well; But 
though they helpe by their utility, yet they trou- 
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ble, by their Inconformity. Besides, they are like 
Strangers ; more Admired, and Icsse Favoured. 
All this is true, if Time stood still ; which con- 
trariwise movcth so round, that a Froward Re- 
tention of Custome, is as turbulent a Thing, as 
an Innovation : And they that Reverence too 
much Old Times, are but a Scorne to the New. 
It were good therefore, that Men in their Inno- 
vations y would follow the Example of Time it 
selfe ; which indeed Innovateth greatly, but 
quietly, and by degrees, scarce to be perceived : 
For otherwise, whatsoever is New, is unlooked 
for; And ever it mends Some, and paires Other: 
And he that is holpen, takes it for a Fortune, 
and thanks the Time ; And he that is hurt, for a 
wrong, and imputeth it to the Author. It is 
good also, not to try Experiments in States; 
Except the Necessity be Urgent, or the utility 
Evident : And well to beware, that it be the 
Reformation, that draweth on the Change ; And 
not the desire of Change, that pretendeth the 
Reformation. And lastly, that the Novelty, 
though it be not rciedled, yet be held for a Sus- 
pe(fl ; And, as the Scripture saith ; That we 
make a sta^id upon the A ncient Way, a7id then 
looke about us, and discover, what is the sti^aight, 
and right way, and so to walkc in it. 
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A FFECTED Dispatch, is one of the most 
dangerous things to Btisincsse that can be. 
It is like that, which the Physicians call Predi- 
gestio7ty or Hasty Digestion ; which is sure to 
fill the Body, full of Crudities, and secret Seeds 
of Diseases. Therefoie, measure not Dispatch, 
by the Times of Sitting, but by the Advance- 
ment of the Busincsse, And as in Races, it is 
not the large Stride, or High Lift, that mal«;s 
the Speed : So in Businesse, the Keeping close 
to the matter, and not Taking of it too much at 
once, procui'cth Dispatch, It is the Care of 
Some, onely to come off speedily, for the time ; 
Or to contrive some false Periods of Businesse, 
because they may seeme Afen of Dispatch. But 
it is one Thing, to Abbreviate by Contra(fling, 
Another by Cutting off : And Businesse so han- 
dled at severall Sittings or Meetings, gocth 
commonly backward and forward, in an unsteady 
Manner. I knew a Wise Man, that had it for 
a By-word, when he saw Men hasten "to a con- 
clusion ; Stay a little, that wc may 7nake an 
End the sooner. 
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On the other side, True Dispatch is a rich 
Thing. For Time is the measure of Businesse, 
as Money is of Wares: And Businesse is bought 
at a deare Hand, where there is small dispatch. 
The Spartans^ and Spaniards, have been noted 
to be of Small dispatch j Mi venga la Muerte 
de Spagna; Let my Death come from Spaine; 
For then it will be sure to be long in comming. 

Give good Hearing to those, that give the 
first Information in Businesse ; And rather dire<fl 
them in the beginning, then interrupt them in 
the continuance of their Speeches : for he that 
is put out of his owne Order, will goe forward 
and backward, and be more tedious while he 
waits upon his Memory, then he could have 
been, if he had gone on, in his owne course. 
But sometimes it is scene, that the Moderator is 
more troublesome, then the Acflor. 

Iterations are commonly losse of Time: But 
there is no such Gaine of Time, as to iterate 
often the State of the Question: For it chaseth 
away many a Frivolous Speech, as it is comming 
forth. Long and Curious Speeches, are as fit 
for Dispatch, as a Robe or Mantle with a long 
Traine, is for Race. Prefaces, and Passages, 
and Excusations, and other Speeches of Refer- 
ence to the Person, are great wasts of Time ; 
And though they seemc to proceed of Modesty, 
they are Bravery. Yet beware of being too 
Matcriall, when there is any Impediment or 
Obstruflion in Mens Wils; For Pre-occupation 
of Mind8, ever requireth preface of Speech; 
Like a Fomentation to make the unguent enter. 

Above all things. Order, and DistribtUion, 
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and Singling out of Parts, is the life of Dis- 
patch; So as the Distribution be not too subtill: 
For he that doth not divide, will never enter 
well into Businesse ; And he that divideth too 
much, will never come out of it clearely. To 
choose Time, is to save Time ; And an FFnsca- 
sonable Motion is but Beating the Ayre. There 
be three Parts of Businesse: The Preparation ; 
The Debate, or Examination; And the Perfect 
tmi. Whereof, if you looke for Dispatch, let the 
Middle onely be the Worke of Many, and the 
First and Last the Worke of Few. The Pro- 
ceeding upon somewhat conceived in Writing, 
doth for the most part facilitate Dispatch: Kor 
though it should be wholly rcie(n:ed, yet that 
Negative is more pregnant of Diredion, then 
an Indefinite; As Ashes arc more Generative 
then Dust, 
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I T hath been an Opinion, that the French are 
wiser then they seeme ; And the Spaniards 
seemc wiser then they are. But howsoever it be 
between Nations, certainly it is so between Man 
and Man. For as the Apostle saith of GodlU 
nesse; Having a shew of Godlinesses hut deny- 
ing the Power thereof; So certainly, there are 
in Point of Wisedome, and Sufficiency, that 
doe Nothing or Little, very solemnly; Magno, 
conatu Nugas. It is a Ridiculous Thing, and 
fit for a Satyre, to Persons of Judgement, to see 
what shifts these Formalists have, and what 
Prospedives, to make Superficies to seemc Body^ 
that hath Depth and Bulke. Some are so Close 
and Reserved, as they will not shew their Wares, 
but by a d^rke Light; And seeme alwaies to 
keepe backe somewhat : And when they know 
within themselves, they speake of that they doe 
not well know, would ncverthelesse seeme to 
others, to know of that, which they may not well 
speake. Some helpe themselves with Counte- 
nance, and Gesture, and are wise by Signes ; As 
Cicero saith of PisOy that when he answered him, 
he fetched one of his Browes. ud to his Fore- 
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head, and bent the other downe to his Chin : 
RespondeSy aliero ad Frontem sublaio, altcro ad 
Mentum depresso Supercilio; Crudelitatem tibi 
7ion placere. Some thinke to beare it, by Speak- 
ing a great Word, and being peremptory ; And 
goe on, and take by admittance that, which they 
cannot make good. Some, whatsoever is J^eyond 
their reach, will seeme to despise or make light 
of it, as Impertinent, or Curious ; And so would 
have their Ignorance seeme ludgement. Some 
are never without a Difference, and commonly 
by Amusing Men with a Subtilty, blanch the 
matter; Of w'hom A. t^^/AV/j.^saith ; Hominem 
delirnm, qni Vet'bormn Mmntljs Reru}?i franj^it 
Pofidera. Of which kindc also, Plato in his 
Protagoras bringeth in Prodiens^ in S conic, and 
maketh him make a Speech, that consistetli of 
distindlions from the Beginning to the End. 
Generally, Such Men in all Deliberations, findc 
ease to be of the Negative Side ; and affecfl a 
Credit, to obie(ft and foretell Difficulties : For 
when propositions are denied, there is an End 
of them ; But if they be allowed, tt requireth a 
New Worke : which false Point of Wisedome, 
is jjthe Banc of Businessc. To conclude, there 
is no decaying Merchant, or Inward Beggar, 
hath so itiany Tricks, to uphold the Credit of 
their wealth, as these Empty persons have, to 
maintaine the Credit of their Sufficiency. Seeyn- 
mg Wise-men may make shift to get Opinion : 
But let no Man choose them for Employment ; 
For certainly, you were better take for Busi- 
nesse, a Man somewhat Absurd, then over 
FormalL 
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I T had beenc |iard for him that spake it, to 
have put more Truth and untruth together, 
in few Words, then in that Speech ; Whosoever 
is delighted in solitude,, is either a wildc Beast, 
or a God. For it is most true, that a Naturall 
and Secret Hatred, and Aversation towards 
Society, in any Man, hath somewhat of the 
Savage Beast; But it is most Untrue, that it 
should have any Charadler, at all, of the Divine 
Nature; Except it proceed, not out of a Plea- 
sure in Solitude, but out of a Love and desire, 
to sequester a Mans Selfe, for a Higher Conver- 
sation ; Such as is found, to have been falsely 
and fainedl^, in some of the Heathen ; As Epi- 
menides the Candian, Numa the Roman, Em- 
pedocles the Sioilian, and Apollonius of Tyana; 
And truly and really, in divers of the Ancient 
Hermits, and Holy Fathers of the Church. But 
little doe Men perceive, what Solitude is, and 
how farre it extendeth. For a Crowd is not 
Conipany; And Faces are but a Gallery of Pic- 
tures; And Talke but a Tinckling Cymball^ 
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'H^iere there is no Love, The Latine Adage 
mecteth with it a little; Magna Ctvifas, Magna 
solitudoj Because in a great Towne, French 
are scattered; So that there is not that Fellow- 
ship, for the most Part, which is in lesse Neigh- 
bourhoods, But we may goe further, and affirme 
most truly ; That it is a mcere, and mi$erable 
Solitude^ to want true Frendsj without which 
the World is but a Wildernesse ; And even in 
this sense also of Solitude^ whosoever in the 
Frame of his Nature and Affe(flions, is unfit for 
Frendshipi he taketh it of the Beast, and not 
from Humanity. 

A principall Fruit of Frendship^ is the Ease 
and Discharge of the Fulnesse and Swellings 
of the Heart, which Passions of all kinds doe 
cause and induce. We know Diseases of Stop- 
pings, and Suffocations, are the most dangerous 
in the body; And it is not much otherwise in 
flic Minde ; You may take Sarza to open the 
Liver ; Steele to open the Spleene ; Flowers of 
Sulphur for the Lungs ; Casioreum for the 
Braine ; But no Receipt opencth the Heart, but 
a true Frend; To whom you may impart, Giiefes, 
lo^^es, Feares, Hopes, Suspicions, Counsels, and 
whatsoever licth upon the Heart, to oppressc 
it, in a kind of Civill Shrift or Confession. 

It is a Strange Thing to observe, how high 
a Rate, Great Kings and Monarchs, do set upon 
this Fruit of Frendship^ wherof we speake : 
So great, as they purchase it, many times, at the 
hazard of their owne Safety, and Greatnesse. 
For Princes, in regard of the distance of their 
Fortune, from that of their Subieds & Servants, 
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cannot gather this Fruit; Except (to make 
Themselves capable thereof) they raise some 
Persons, to be as it were Companions, and 
almost Equals to themselves, which many times 
sorteth to Inconvenience. The Moderne Lan- 
guages give unto such Persons, the Name of 
Favorites, or Privadoes; As if it were Matter 
of Grace, or Conversation. But the Roman Name 
attaineth the true Use, and Cause thereof ; 
Naming them Participes Cu7^aru7n; For it is 
that, which tieth the knot. And we see plainly, 
that this hath been done, not by Weake and 
Passionate Princes onely, but by the Wisest, 
and most Politique that ever reigned; Who 
have oftentimes ioyned to themselves, some of 
their Servants; Whom both Themselves have 
called Freuds; And allowed Others likewise to ** 
call them in the same manner; Using the Word 
which is received between Private Men. 

L. Sylla, when he commanded Rome, raised 
Po7npey (after surnamed the Gf^at) to that 
Heigth, that Pompey vaunted Himselfe for Syl- 
ids Overmatch. Fpr when he had carried the 
Consulship for a Frend of his, against the pursuit 
of Sylla, and that Sylla did a little resent thereat, 
and began to speake great, Pompey turned upon 
him againc, and in effecSl bad him be quiet; 
For that mo7‘e Men adored the Sumie Rising, 
then the Swine setting. With lulius C(ssar, 
Decimus Brutus had obtained that Interest, as 
he set him downe, in his Testament, for Heire 
in Remainder, after his Nephew. And this was 
the Man, that had power with him, to draw him 
forth to his death. For when CcBsar would have 
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discharged the Senate, in regard of some ill 
Presages, and specially a Dreame of Calpurnia; 
This Man lifted him gently by the Arme, out of 
his Chaire, telling him, he hoped he would not 
dismisse the Senate, till his wife had dreamt a 
better Dreame. And it seemeth, his favour was 
so great, as Afttonius in a Letter, which is re- 
cited Verbatim^ in one of Cicerds Philippiqucs^ 
calleth him Venejica^ Witch; As if he had 
enchanted Ccpsar, Augustus raised Agrippa 
(though of meane Pirth) to that H eighth, as 
when he consulted with Mcecenas^ about the 
Marriage of his Daughter I ulia^ Mcccenas tooke 
the Liberty to tell him; That he inust either 
many his Daughter to Agrippa^ or take away 
his life^ there was no third ivay^ he had made 
him so great. With Tiberius Oesar, Sc tan us 
had ascended to that Height, as they Two were 
tearmed and reckoned, as a Paire of Frends. 
Tiberius in a Letter to him saith; Hcec pro 
Amiciiih nostrd non occultavi : And the whole 
Senate, dedicated an Altar to Frendship^ as to 
a Goddesse^ in respe<5l of the great Dearencsse 
of Frendship, between them Two. The like or 
more was between Septimius Severus^ and Plan- 
tianus. F or he forced his Eldest Sonne to marry 
the Daughter of Plautiamis; And would often 
maintaine PlauiiafmSy in doing Affronts to“ his 
Son: And did write also in a Letter to the 
Senate, by these Words ; I love the Man so welly 
as I wish he may overdive me. Now if these 
Princes, had beene as a TraiaftyOt a Marcus A u- 
reliusy A Man might have thought, that this had 
proceeded of an abundant Goodnesse of Nature; 
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But being Men so Wise, of such Strength and 
Sevcritie of minde, and so E?:treme Lovers of 
Themselves, as all these were ; It proveth most 
plainly, that they found their owne Felicitie 
(though as great as ever happened to Mortall 
Men) but as an Halfe Peece, except they mought 
have a Fretid to make it Entire; And yet, which 
is more,^hey were Princes^ that had Wives, 
Sonnes, Nephews ; And yet all these could not 
supply the Comfort of Frendship. 

It is not to be forgotten, what Conimine7is 
observeth, of his first Master Duke Charles the 
Hardy; Namely, that hee would communicate 
his Secrets with none; And least of all, those 
Secrets, which troubled him most. Whereupon 
he goeth on, and saith. That towards his Latter 
time ; That closenesse did impaire^ and a little 
perish his understanding. Surely Commineus 
mought have made the same ludgement also, if 
it had pleased him, of his Second Master Lewis 
the Eleventh, whose closenesse was indeed his 
Tormentour. The Parable of Pythagoras is 
darke, but true ; Cor ne edito; Eat not the Heart 
Certainly, if a Man would give it a hard Phrase, 
Those that want Freitds to open themselves 
unto, are Canniballs of their owne Hearts, But 
one Thing is most Admirable, (wherewith I will 
contlude this first Fruit of frendship) whicb is, 
that this Communicating of a Mans Selfe to his 
Frendy \voxyis two contrarie Effedls; For it re- 
doubleth loyes,_ and cutteth Grief es in Halfes. 
For there is no Man, that imparteth his loyes to 
his Frendy but he ioyeth the more; And no 
Man. that imoarteth his Grief es to his Frtnd 
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but grieveth the lesse. So that it is, in 
Truth of Operation upon a Mans Minde, of like 
vertue, as the Alchy mists use to attribute to 
their Stone, for Mans Bodie ; That it worketh 
all Contrary Effects, but still to the Good, and 
Benefit of Nature. But yet, without praying in 
Aid of AlchymistSy there is a manifest Image of 
this, in the ordinarie course of Natura For in 
Bodies, Union strengthneth and cherisheth any 
Naturall A<flion ; And, on the other side, weak- 
neth and dulleth any violent Impression : And 
even so is it of Minds. 

The second Fmit of Frendshipy is Health- 
ful^ and Soveraigne for the Understandingy as 
the first is for the Affections, For Freiidship 
maketh indeed a faire Day in the AffeClionSy 
from Storme and Tempests: But it maketh Day- 
light in the Understandingy out of Darknesse 
& Confusion of Thoughts. Neither is this to be 
understood, onely of Faithfull Counsell, which a 
Man receiveth from his Frend; But before you 
come to that, certainc it is, that whosoever hath 
his Minde fraught, with many Thoughts, his 
Wits and Understanding doc clarifie and breake 
up, in the Communicating and discoursing with 
Another: He tossethhis Thoughts, more easily; 
He marshalleth them more orderly ; He sceth 
how ^hey looke when they are turned into Words ; 
Finally, He waxeth wiser then Himselfe; And 
that more by an Houres discourse, 'then by a 
Dayes Meditation. It was well said by Themi- 
stocles to the King of Persia; That speech wa^ 
like Cloth of Arras, openedy and put abroad; 
Whereby the Imagery doth appear e in Figure; 
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tuhereas in Thoughts^ they lie but as in Packs, 
Neither is this Second Fruit of Frendship, in 
opening the Understandings restrained onely to 
such FrendSs as are able to give a Man Coun- 
sell: (They indeed are best) But even, without 
that, a Man learneth of Himselfc, and bringeth 
his owne Thoughts to Light, and whetteth his 
Wits as against a Stone, which it selfe cuts not. 
In a word, a Man were better relate himselfc, to 
a Statua, or Pidlure, then to suffer his Thoughts 
to passe in smother. 

Adde now, to make this Second Fruit of 
F^'endship compleat, that other Point, which 
lieth more open, and falleth within Vulgar Ob- 
servation; which is Faithfull Counsell from a 
Frend, Heraclitus saith well, in one of his 
-^nigmaes; Dry Light is ever the best. And 
certaine it is, that the Light, that a man receiv- 
eth, by Counsell from Another, is Drier, and 
purer, then that which commeth from his owne 
Understanding, and ludgement ; which is ever 
infused and drenched in his AffeeSlions and Cus- 
tomes. So as, there is as much difference, be- 
tweene the Counsell, that a Frend giveth, and 
that a Man giveth himselfc, as there is between 
the Counsell of a Frend, and of a Flatterer, For 
there is no %\\q\x Flatterer, as is a Mans Selfe; 
And there is no such Remedy, against Flattery 
of a Mans Selfe, as the Liberty of a Frend, 
Counsell is of two Sorts; The one concerning 
Manners, the other concerning Businesse, P'or 
the First; The best Preservative to keepe the 
Minde in Health, is the faithfull Admonition of 
a Frend, The Calling of a Mans Selfe, to a 
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Stridl Account, is a Medicine, sometime, too 
Piercing and Corrosive. Reading good Bookes 
of Morality y is a little Flat, and Dead. Observ- 
ing our Faults in Others, is sometimes unproper 
for our Case. But the best Receipt (best (I say) 
to worke, and best to take) is the Admdnition of 
a Frend, It is a strange thing to behold, what 
grosse Errours, and extreme Absurdities, Many 
(especially of the greater Sort) doe commit, for 
want of a Freud, to tell them of them ; To the 
great dammage, both of their Fame, & Fortune. 
For, as S. I nines saith, they arc as Men, Hint 
looke sometimes into a Glasse, and presently for- 
get. their own Shape, Favour. As for Busi- 
nesse, a Man may think, if he will, that two 
Eyes sec no more then one ; Or that a Gamester 
seeth^lwaies more then a Looker on; Or that a 
Man in Anger, is as Wise as he, that hath said 
over the fourc and twenty Letters; Or that a 
Musket may be shot off, aswell upon the Armc, 
as upon a Rest ; And such "Other fond and high 
Imaginations, to thinke Himselfc All in All. But 
when all is done, the Heipe of good Counsell, is 
that, which setteth Businesse straight. And if 
any Man thinke, that he will take CounseU, but 
it shall be by Peeces; Asking Cotmsell in one 
Businesse of one Man, and in another Businesse 
of another Man ; It is well, (that is to say, better 
perhaps then if he asked none at all ;) but he 
runneth two dangers: One, thit he shall not be 
faithfully counselled; For it is a rare Thing, ex- 
cept it be from a perfe6l and entire Freud, to 
have Counsell given, but such as shalbe bowed 
and crooked to some ends, which he hath that 
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giveth it. The other, that he shall have Counsell 
given, hurtfull, and unsafe, (though with good 
Meaning) and mixt, partly of Mischiefe, and 
partly of Remedy : Even as if you would call a 
Physician, that is thought good, for the Cure of 
the Disease, you complaine of, but is unac- 
quainted with your body; And therefore, may 
put you in way for a present Cure, but over- 
throweth your Health in some other kinde; And 
so cure the Disease, and kill the Patient. But a 
Frendy that is wholly acquainted with a Mans 
Estate, will beware by furthering any present 
Businesses how he dasheth upon other Incon- 
venience. And therefore, rest not upon Scatter- 
ed Counsels; They will rather distradl, and Mis- 
leade, then Settle, and Diredl. 

After these two Noble Fruits of Fren^ship; 
(Peace in the AffeBionsy and Support of the 
Judgement^ followeth the last Fruit; which is 
like the Pomgranat, full of many kernels; 1 
meane Aid, and Bearing a Part, in all ABions, 
and Occasions, Here, the best Way, to repre- 
sent to life the manifold use of Frendship, is to 
cast and see, how many Things there are, which 
a Man cannot doe Himselfe; And then it will 
appeare, that it was a Sparing Speech of the 
Ancients, to say. That a Frcfid is another 
Himselfe: For that ^ F'rend is farre more ^hen 
Himselfe, Men have their Time, and die many 
times in desire q||pome Things, which they prin- 
cipally take to H^rt ; The bestowing of a Child, 
The Finishing of a Worke, Or the like. If a 
Man have a true Frend, he may rest almost 
secure, that the Care of those Things, will con- 
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tinue after Him. So that a Man hath as it were 
two Lives in his desires. A Man hath a Body, 
and that Body^ is confined to a Place ; But where 
Frendship is, all Offices of Life, are as it were 
granted to Him, and his Deputy. For he may 
exercise them by his Frend, How many Things 
arc there, which a Man cannot, with any Face 
or Comelines, say or doe Himselfe? A Man 
can scarce alledge his owne Merits with mo- 
desty, much lesse extoU them: A man cannot 
sometimes brooke to Supplicate or Beg : And a 
number of the like. But all these Things, are 
Graccfull in a F rends Mouth, which arc Blush- 
ing in a Mans Owne, So againe, a Mans Per- 
son hath many proper Relations, which he can- 
not put off. A Man cannot speake to his Sonne, 
but as a Father; To his Wife, but as a Hus- 
band ; To his Enemy, but upon Termes; where- 
as a Freud may speak, as the Case requires, and 
not as it sorteth with the Person. But to enu- 
merate these Things were endlesse : I have given 
the Rule, where a Man cannot fitly play his 
owne Part: If he have not a Freud, he may quit 
the Stage, 
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jDlCHES are for Spending; And Spending 
for Honour and good A6lions. Therefore 
Extraordinary Expence must be limitted by the 
Worth of the Occasion ; For Voluntary Undoings 
may be aswcll for a Mans Country^ as for the 
Kingdome of Heaven, But Ordinary Expence 
ought to be limitted by a Mans Estate ; And go- 
verned with such regard, as it be within his 
Compasse ; And not subied to Deceit and Abuse 
of Servants ; And ordered to the best Shew, that 
the Bils may be lesse, then the Estimation 
abroad. Certainly, if a Man will keep but of 
Even hand, his Ordinary Expences ought to 
be, but to the Halfe of his Receipts ; And if he 
thinke to waxe Rich, but to the Third Part. It 
is no Basencsse, for the Greatest, to descend 
and looke, into Jfceir owne Estate, Some for- 
beare it, not uplwegligence alone, But doubt- 
ing to bring Themselves into Melancholy, in 
resped they shall finde it Broken. But Wounds 
cannot be Cured without Searching. He that 
cannot looke into his own Estate at all, had need 
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both Choose well, those whom he employcth, 
and change them often: For New are more 
Timorous, and lesse Subtile. He that can looke 
into his Estate but seldome, it behoveth him to 
turne all to Certainties. A Man had need, if he 
be Plentifull, in some kinde of Expence^ to be as 
Saving againc, in some other. As if he be Plen- 
tifull in Diet, to be Saving in Apparell: If he be 
Plentifull in the Hall, to be Saving in the Stable : 
And the like. For he that is Flcntifull in Ex- 
pences of all Kindcs, will hardly be preserved 
from Decay. In Clearing of a Mans Estate, he 
may as well hurt Himsclfc in being too sudden, 
as in letting it runne on too long. For hasty 
Selling is commonly as Disadvantageable as 
Interest Besides, he that cleares at^once, will 
relapse; For finding himsclfe out of Straights, 
he will revert to his Customes: But hee that 
cleareth by Degrees, induceth a Habite of Fru- 
galitie, and gaineth as well upon his Mindc, as 
upon his Estate. Certainly, who hath a State to 
repaire, may not despise small Things: And 
commonly, it is Icssc dishonourable, to abridge 
pettie Charges, then to stoope to pettie Gettings. 
A Man ought warily to beginne Charges, which 
once begun will Continue : But in Matters, that 
returne not, he may be more Magnificent. 
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tile true drreatnesse of Itingtfotnes 
anti Estates 


T he speech of Themistocles the Athenian^ 
whic,^ was Haughtie and Arrogant, in tak- 
ing so much to Himselfc, had been a Grave and 
Wise Observation and Censure, applied at large 
to others. Desired at a Feast to touch a Lute, 
he said ; He could fiot fiddle^ but yet he could 
make a small Towne, a great C/tty. These 
Words (holpen a little with a Metaphore) may 
expresse two differing Abilities, in those that 
deale in Businesse of Estate. For if a true Sur- 
vey be taken, of Counsellours and Statesmen, 
there may be found (though rarely) those, which 
can make a Small State Greats and yet cannot 
Fiddle: As on the other side, there will be found 
a great many, that can fiddle very cunningly, 
but yet are so fa^e from being able, to make a 
Small State Great, as their Gift lieth the other 
way ; To bring a Great and Flourishing Estate 
to Ruine and Decay. And certainly, those De- 
generate Arts and Shifts, whereby many Coun- 
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sellours and Govern ours, gaine both Favour 
with their Masters, and Estimation with the 
Vulgar, deserve no better Name then Fidling; 
Being Things, rather pleasing for the time, and 
gracefull to themselves onely, then tending to 
the Weak and Advancement of the State, which 
they serve. There are also (no doubt) Counsel- 
lours and Govcrnours, which may be held suffi- 
cient, [Negotijs pares^ Able to mannage Affaires, 
and to keepe them from Precipices^ and mani- 
fest Inconveniences; which neverthelcsse, arc 
farre from the Abilitie, to raise and Ainplifie an 
Estate, in Power, Meanes, and Fortune. But 
be the worke-men what they may be, let us 
speake of the Worke; That is; The true Great- 
nesse ofKingdomes and Estates; and the Meanes 
thereof. An Argument, fit for Great and Mightie 
Princes, to have in their hand ; To the end, that 
neither by Over-measuring their Forces, they 
leese themselves in vainc Enterprises; Nor on 
the other side, by undervaluing them, they de- 
scend to Fearefull and Pusillanimous Coun- 
sclls. 

The Greatnesse of an Estate in Bulkc and 
Territorie, doth fall under Measure; And the 
Greatnesse of Finances and Revenew doth fall 
under Computation. The Population may ap- 
peare by Musters: And the Number and Great- 
uesse of Cities and Townes, by Car<is and Maps. 
But yet there is not any Thing amongst Civill 
Affaires, more subie(fl to Errour, then the right 
valuation, and true ludgement, concerning the 
Power and Forces of an Estate. The King- 
dome of Heaven is compared, not to any great 
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Kernell or Nut, but to a Graine of Mustard^ 
seed; which is one of the least Graines, but hath 
in it a Propcrtie and Spirit, hastily to get. up 
and spread. So are there States, great in Terri- 
torie, and yet not apt to Enlarge, or Command ; 
And some, that have but a small Dimension of 
Stemme, and yet apt to be the Foundations of 
Great Monarchies. 

Walled Townes, Stored Arcenalls and Ar 
mouries, Goodly Races of Horse, Chariots of 
Warre, Elephants, Ordnance, Artillery, and the 
like: All this is but a Sheep in a Lions Skin, 
except the lireed and disposition of the People, 
be stout and warlike. Nay Number (it selfe) in 
Armies, importeth not much, where the People 
is of weake Courage: For (as Virgil saith) It 
never troubles a Wolfe^ how many the sheepe be. 
The Armie of the Persians.^ in the Plaines of 
Arbela, was such a vast Sea of People, as it did 
somewhat astonish the Commanders in Alex- 
anders Annie ; Who came to him therefore, and 
vvisht him, to set upon them by Night; But 
hce answered. He would not pilfer the Vitlory. 
And the Defeat was Easie. When Tigranes 
the Armenian^ being incamped upon a Hill, 
with 400000. Men, discovered the Armie of the 
Romans, being not above 14000. Marching to- 
wards him, made himselfe Merry widi it, 
and said; Yonder Men, are too Many for an 
Ambassage, and too Few for a Fight, But be- 
fore the Sunne sett, he found them enough, to 
give him the Chace, with infinite Slaughter. 
M,any are the Examples, of the great oddes be- 
tween Number and Courage: So that a Man 
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may truly make a ludgcmcnt ; That the Princi- 
pal Point of Greatnesse in any State^ is to have 
a Race of Military Men. Neither is Money the 
Sinewes of Warre, (as it is trivially said) where 
the Sinewes of Mens Armes, in Base and Effe- 
minate People, are failing. For Solon said well 
to Crcosus (when in Ostentation he shewed him 
his Gold) Sir^ if any Other come^ that hath let- 
ter Iron then you^ he will be Master of all this 
Gold Therfore let any Prince or State, thinke 
soberly of his Forces, except his Militia of Na- 
tives, be of good and Valiant Soldiers. And let 
Princes, on the other side, th^at have Subieds of 
Martiall disposition, know their owne Strength j 
unlessc they be otherwise wanting unto Them- 
selves. As for Mercenary Forces^ (which is the 
Helpe in this Case) all Examples shew; That, 
whatsoever Estate or Prince doth rest upon 
them ; Hee may spread hk Feathers for a time^ 
but he will mew them soone after. 

The Blessing of ludah and Issachar will 
never ineet; '7to the same People or Nation^ 
should be both The Lions whelpCy and the Asse 
betweene Burthens: Neither will it be, that a 
People over-laid with Taxes ^ should ever be- 
come Valiant, and Martiall. It is true, that 
Taxes levied by Consent of the Estate, doe 
abate Mens Courage lesse ; As it^ hath beene 
scene notably, in the Excises of the Low Coun- 
tries; And in some degree, in the Subsidies of 
England. For you must note, that we speake 
how, of the Heart, and not of the Purse. So 
that, although the same Tribute and Tax^ laid 
by Consent,, or by Imposing, be all one to the 
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Purse, yet it workes diversly upon the Courage. 
So that you may conclude; That no People^ 
over-charged with Tribute^ is fit for Empire, 

Let States that aime at Greatnesse, take heed 
how their Nobility and Gentlemen^ doe multiply 
too fast,. For that maketh the Common Sub- 
ie<5l, grow to be a Peasant, and Base Swaine, 
driven out of Heart, and in eife<fl but the Gen- 
tlemans Labourer. Even as you may see in 
Coppice Woods ; If you lea7Jc your staddles too 
thick^ you shall never have cleane Underwood^ 
but Shrubs and Bushes, So in Countries, if 
the Gentlemen be too many, the Commons will 
be base ; And you will bring it to that, that not 
the hundred poll, will be fit for an Helmet: Es- 
pecially as to the Infanteryy which is the Nerve 
of an Army: And so there will be Great Popu- 
lation, and Little Strength. This, which I speake 
of, hath been no where better seen, then by 
comparing of England and France; whereof 
England, though farre iesse in Territory and 
Population, hath been (neverthelesse) an Over- 
match; In regard, the Middle People of Eng- 
land, make good Souldiers, which the Peasants 
of France doe not. And herein, the device of 
King Henry the Seventh, (whereof 1 have spoken 
largely in the History of his Life) was Profound, 
and Admirable; In making Farmes, and houses 
of Husbandry, of a Standard; That is, main- 
tained with such a Proportion of Land unto 
them, as may breed a Subie<5\, to live in Conve- 
nient Plenty, and no Servile Condition ; And to 
keepe the Plough in the Hands of the Owners, 
and not meere Hirelings. And thus indeed, you 
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shall attaine to Virgils Chara6lcr, which ho 
gives to Ancient Italy. 

— Terra pofens A rm/s atque 7ihere Glebce, 
Neither is that State (which for any thing I 
know, is almost peculiar to England^ and hardly 
to be found any where else, except it be perhaps 
in Pola/id) to be passed over ; I meane the State 
of Free Ser7>ants and* Attendants upon Noble- 
men and Gentlemen; which are no waies infe- 
riour, unto the Yeomanry^ for Armes. And 
therefore, out of all Question, the Splendour, 
and Magnificence, and great Retinues, and Hos- 
pitality of Noblemen^ and Gentlemen^ received 
into Custome, doth much conduce, unto Mar- 
iiall Gr eat n esse. Whereas, contrariwise, the 
Close and Reserved living, of Noblemen., and 
Gentlemen^ causeth a Penury of Military Forces. 

By all meanes, it is to be procured, that the 
Trunck of Nebuchadneszars Tree of Monarchy ^ 
be great enough, to bcarc the Branches, and the 
Boughes ; That is, That the Naturall SubiePs 
of the Crowne or State, bCxire a sufficient Pro- 
portion, to the Stranger Snbiefts., that they go- 
verne. Therfore all States, that are liberall of 
Naturalization towards Strangers, are fit for 
E^npire. For to thinkc, that an Handfull of 
People, can, with the greatest Courage, and Po- 
licy in the World, embrace too large Extent of 
Dominion, it may hold for a time, but it will 
faile suddainly. The Sparta f is were a nice Peo- 
ple, in Point of Naturalization; whereby, while 
they kept their Compasse, they stood firme; 
But when they did spread, and their Boughs 
were becommen too great, for their Stem, they 
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became a Windfall upon the suddaine. Never 
any State was, in this Point, so open to receive 
Strangers^ into their Body, as were the Romam\ 
Therefore it sorted with them accordingly; For 
they grew to the greatest Monarchy. Their 
manner .was, to grant Naturalization, (which 
they called lus Civitatii) and to grant it in the 
highest Degree; That is. Not onely lus Com- 
mercij^ lus Connubij^ lus Hcereditatis ; But 
also, lus Snffragij, and lus Hoiiorum. And 
this, not to Singular Persons alone, but likewise 
to whole Families; yea to Cities, and sometimes 
to Nations. Adde to this, their Custome of 
Plantation of Colonics; whereby the Roman 
Plant, was removed into the Soile, of other Na- 
tions. And putting both Constitutions together, 
you will say, that it was not the Romans that 
spred upon the World; But it was the World, 
that spred upon the Romans: And that was 
the sure Way of Great nesse, I have marveiled 
sometimes at Spaine, how they claspe and con- 
taine so large Dominions, with so few Naturall 
Spaniards: But sure, the whole Compasse of 
Spdine, is a very Grejit Body of a Tree ; Farre 
above Rome, and Sparta, at the first. And be- 
sides, though they have not had that usage, to 
Naturalize' liberally ; yet they have that, which is 
next to it ; That is, To employ, almost indiffer- 
ently, all Nations, in their Militia of ordinary 
Soldiers: yea, and sometimes in their Highest 
Commands, Nay, it seemeth at this instant, 
they are sensible of this want of Natives'; as by 
the Pragmaticall Sandion, now published, ap- 
peareth. 
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It is certainc, that Sedentary^ and Withm- 
dooreA rts, and delicate Manufacflures (thatrequire 
rather the Finger, then the Arme) have, in their 
Nature, a Contrariety, to a Military disposition. 
And generally, all Warlike People, arc a little 
idle And love Danger better then Travaile : 
Neither must they be too much broken of it, if 
they shall be preserved in vigour. Therefore, 
it was great Advantage, in the Ancient States of 
Sparta^ Athens^ Roine^ and others, that they 
had the use df Slaves^ which commonly did rid 
those Manufa<flures. But that is abolished, in 
greatest part, by the Christian Law, That 
which commeth nearest to it, is, to leave those 
Arts chiefly to Strangers, (which for that pur- 
pose are the more easily to be received) and to 
containc, the principall Bulkc of the vulgar Na- 
tives, within those three kinds; Tillers of the 
Ground; Free Servants; & Handy-Cra/fs-Men^ 
of Strong, & Manly Arts, as Smiths, Masons, 
Carpenters, &c ; Not reckoning Professed Soul- 
diers. 

But above all, for Empire and Greainesse^ it 
importeth most; That a Nation doe professe 
Armes, as their principall Honour, Study, ^nd 
Occupation. P'or the Things, which we for- 
merly have spoken of, arc but HabilUations to- 
wards Armes : And what is Habilitation without 
Intention and AH? Romulus, after his death 
(as they report, or faigne) sent a Present to the 
Romans; That, above ^1, they should intend 
Armes ; And then, they should prove the great- 
est Empire of the World. The Fabrick of the 
State of Sparta, was wholly (though not wisely) 
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The Persians^ and Macedonians ^ had it for a 
flash. The Galls^ Germans^ Goths, Saxons, 
Normans, and others, had it for a Time. The 
Turks have it, at this day, though in great De- 
clination. Of Christian Europe, they that have 
it, are, in eifecfl, onely the Spa^tiards. But it is 
so plaine. That every Man projiteth in that hee 
most intendeth, that it needeth not to be stood 
upon. It is enough to point at it ; That no Na- 
tion, which doth not diredlly professe Amies, 
may looke to have Greatnesse fall into their 
Mouths. And, on the other side, it is a most 
Certaine Oracle of Time; That those States, 
that continue long in that Profession (as the 
Roinans and 'Turks principally have done) do 
wonders. And those, that have professed Armes 
but for an Age, have notwithstanding, common- 
ly, attained that Greatnesse in that Age, which 
maintained them long after, when their Profes- 
sion and Exercise of Armes hath growen to 
decay. 

Incident to this Point is; For a State, to 
have those Lawes or Customes, which may reach 
forth unto them, iust Occasions (as may be pre- 
tended) of Warre. For there is that Justice 
imprinted^ in the Nature of Men, that they enter 
not upon Wars (whereof so many Calamities 
doe ensue) but upon some, at the least Specious, 
Grounds and Quarells. The Turke, hath at 
hand, for Cause of Warre, the Propagation of 
his Law or Secfl ; A Qimrell that he may alwaies 
Command. The Romans, though they esteemed, 
the Extending the Limits of their Empire, to be 
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great Honour to their Generalls, when it was 
done, yet they never rested upon that alone, to 
begin a Warre. First therefore, let Nations, 
that pretend to Greatnesse, have this ; That they 
be sensible of Wrongs, either upon Borderers, 
Merchants, or Politique Ministers; And that 
they sit not too long upon a Provocation. Se- 
condly, let them be prest, and ready, to give 
Aids and Succours, to their Confederates : As it 
ever was with the Romans: In so much, as if the 
Confederate, had Leagues Defensive with divers 
other States, and upon Invasion offered, did im- 
plore their Aides severally, yet the Romans 
would ever bee the formost, and leave it to none 
Other to have the Honour. As for the Warres, 
which were anciently made, on the bchalfe, of a 
kinde of Partie, or tacite Conformitie of Estate, 
I doe not see how they may be well iustifiecl: 
As when the Romans made a Wane for the 
Libertie of Grccia: Or when the Lacedemoni- 
ans, and ylthenians^ made Warres, to set up or 
pull downe Democracies^ and Oligarchies: Or 
when Wan*es were made by Forreiiners, under 
the pretence of lustice, or ProtcdSlion, to deliver 
the Subiedls of others, from Tyrannic, and Op- 
pression ; And the like. Let it suffice, That no 
Estate expcdl to be Greats that is not awake, 
upon any iust Occasion of Arming. 

No Body can be healthfull without Exercise^ 
neither Naturall Body, nor Politique: And cer- 
tainly, to a Kingdome or Estate, a lust and Hon- 
ourable Warre, is the true Exercise. A Civill 
Warre, indeed, is like the Heat of aFcaver; But 
a Forraine Warre, is like the Heat of Exercise^ 
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and serveth to keepe the Body in Health: For 
in a Slothfull Peace, both Courages will effemi- 
nate, and Manners Corrupt. But howsoever it 
be for Happinesse, without all Question, for 
Greatnesse, it maketh, to bee still, for the most 
Part, in Armes : And the Strength of a Veteran 
Armie, (though it be a chargeable Businesse) al- 
waies on Foot, is that, which commonly giveth 
the Law ; Or at least the Reputation amongst all 
Neighbour States; As may well bee scene in 
Spame; which hath had, in one Part or other, 
a Veteran ArmilJ almost continually, now by 
the Space of Six-score yeeres. 

To be Master of the Sea^ is an Abridgement 
of a Monarchy. Cicero writing to Attlcus^ of 
Pompey his Preparation against Ccesary saith; 
Consilium Pompeii Themistocleum esij 

Putat enim^ qui Mari potitury emn Rerum potirL 
And, without doubt, Pompey had tired out Cce- 
sary if upon vainc Confidence, he had not left 
that Way. We see the great Effedls of Bat- 
tailes by Sea. The Baltaile of Aflitan decided 
the Empire of the World. The Battaile of Z/?- 
panto arrested the Greatnesse 'of the Turke. 
There be many Examples, where Sea-Fights 
have beene Finall to the warre; But this is, 
when Princes or States, have se t up their Rest, 
upon the Battailes. But thus much is certaine ; 
That hee that Commands the Seay is at great 
liberty, and may take as much, and as little of 
the Warre, as he will. Whereas those, that be 
strongest by land, are many times neverthelesse 
in great Straights. Surely, at this Day, wi^ 
us of Europey the Vantage of Strength at Sea 
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(which, is one of the Principall Dowries of this 
Kingdome of Great Brittaun^ is threat: Both be- 
cause, Most of the Kingclomcs of Europe^ arc 
not mecrely Inland, but girt with the Sea, most 
part of their Compasse ; And because, the Wealth 
of both Indiesy seemes in great Part, but an Ac- 
cessary, to the Command of the Seas» 

The IVarres of Latter Ag-es, seeme to be 
made in the Darke, in Respc<5l of the Glory and 
Honour, which reflc<5lcd upon Men, from the 
IVarres in Ancient Time. There be now, for 
Marti all Encouragement, some Degrees Jind 
Orders of Chivalry; which nevcrlhelesse, are 
conferred promiscuously, upon Soldiers, & n() 
Soldiers ; And some Rcmem])rance perluips 
upon the vScutchion ; And some Hospitals for 
Maimed Soldiers ; And such like Things. But 
in Ancient Times; 'J'he 'J'rophies eredded upon 
the Place of the Vi(5lory ; 'fhe Funerall Lauda- 
tives and Monuments for those that died in the 
Wars; The Crowns and Garlands Personal; 
The Stile of Emperor, which the Great Kings 
of the World after borrowed; The Triumphes 
of the Generalls upon their Rctumc; The great 
Donatives and Largesses upon the Disbanding 
of the Armies ; were Things able to enflame all 
Mens Courages. But above all, 'Phat of the 
Triumph, amongst the Roma ns y was not Page- 
ants or Gaudcric, but one of the Wisest and No- 
blest Institutions, that ever was. For it con- 
tained three Things ; Honour to the Generali ; 
Riches to the Treasury out of the Spoiles; And 
Donatives to the Army. But that Honour, per- 
haps, were not fit for Monarchies ; Except it be 

K 
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in the Person of the Monmch himselfe, or his 
Sonnes; As it came to passe, in the Times 
of the Ro7na7i E77ipe7'onr'Sy who did impropriate 
the A(fluall Triumphs to Themselves, and their 
Sonnes, for sucli Wars, as they did atchieve in 
Person : And left onely, for Wars atchieved by 
Subicc^bs, some Triumphall Garments, and En- 
signes, to the Generali. 

To conclude; No Man can, by Ctue takhig 
(as the Scriptui'e saith) addc a Ciibite to his 
Stattif'e; in this little Modcll of a Ma7is Body: 
Put in the Great Frame of Kingdo77ies, & Co7Ji- 
777071 Wealths^ it is in the power of Princes, or 
Estates, to adde Amplitude and Greatnesse to 
their K i7tgdo77ies. For by introducing such Or- 
dinances, Constitutions, and Customes, as we 
have now touched, they may sow Great7iesse^ 
to their Postcritie, and Succession. But these 
'filings arc commonly not Observed, but left to 
take their Chance. 
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''T^HERE is a wisdomc in this, beyond the 
-L Rules of Physicke: A Mans owne (J)bser- 
vation, what he Andes Good of, and what he 
Andes Hurt of, is the best Physkke to preserve 
Health. But it is a safer Conclusion to say ; 
This agreeth not well with me^ therefore / will 
not continue it; Then this; / Jinde no offence 
of this, therefore 1 may use il. P'or Strc}iK^ll> of 
Nature in youth, passet h ov er many Excesses, 
which are owmig a Man till his Age. Discenie 
of the comming on of Ycares, and thinkc not, to 
doc the same Things still ; For Age will not be 
Defied. Beware of sudden Change in any great 
point of Diet, and if necessity inforce it, fit the 
rest to it. For it is a Secret, both in Nature, 
and State ; . That it is . safer to change Many 
Thing s, then one '. Examine thy Customes, of 
Diet, Slcepe, Exercise, Apparell, and the like; 
And trie in any Thing, thou shalt iudge hurtfull, 
to discontinue it by little and little ; But so, as 
if thou docst finde any Inconvenience by the 
Change, thou come backe to it againe: For it 
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is hard to distinguish, that which is generally 
held good, and wholesome, from that, which is 
good particularly, and fit for thine owne Body. 
To be free minded, and cheerefully disposed, at 
Houres of Meat, and of wSleep, and of Exercise, 
is one of the best Precepts of Long lasting. As 
for the Passions and St^ksof the Minde ; Avoid 
Envie ; Anxious Feares ; Anger fretting inwards ; 
Subtill and knottie Inquisitions ; 1 oyes, and Ex- 
hilarations in Excesse; Sadnesse not Communi- 
cated. Entertaine Hopes; Mirth rather then 
loy; Varietie of Delights, rather then Surfet of 
them; Wonder, and Admiration, and therefore 
Novelties ; Studies that fill the Minde with Splen- 
dide and Illustrious Obie(^\s, as Histories, Fa- 
bles, and Contemplations of Nature. If you fiie 
Physicke in Health altogether, it will be too 
strange for your Body, when you shall need it. 
If you make it too familiar, it will worke no Ex- 
traordinary Effe6l, when Sicknessc commeth. 1 
commend rather, some Diet, for certaine Sea- 
sons, then frequent Use of Physicki\ Except it 
be growen into a Custome. For those Diels 
alter the Body more, and trouble it lesse. Des- 
pise no new Accident, in your Body, but askc 
Opinion of it. In Sicknessc^ respedf Health 
principally; And in Healthy Akl/aa. For those 
that put their Bodies, to endure in Healthy may 
in most Sicknessesy which are not very sharpe, 
be cured onely with Diet, and Tendering. Cels us 
could never have spoken it as a Physiciatiy had 
he not been a Whse Man withall ; when he giveth 
it, for one of the great precepts of Health and 
Lasting ; That a Man doe va^^and enterchange 
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Contraries ; But with an Inclination to the more 
benigne Extreme : Use Fasting, and full Eating, 
but rather full Eating; Watching and Sleep, 
but rather Sleep ; Sitting, and Exercise, but 
rather Exercise ; and the like. So shall Ntiturc 
be cherished, and yet taught Masteries. Phy- 
sicians are some of them so pleasing, and con- 
formable to the Humor of the Patient, as they 
presse not the true Cure of the Disease; And 
some other are so Regular, in proceeding ac- 
cording to Art, for the Disease, as they rcspcH^l 
not sufficiently tho Condition of the Patient. 
Take one of .1 Middle Temper; Or if it may not 
be found in one Man, combine two of either 
sort: And forget not to call, aswell the best 
acquaintetl with your Body, as the l^est reputed 
of for his Faculty. 
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OUSPICIONS amongst Thoughts, are like 
Bats amongst Birds, they ever fly by Twi- 
light. Certainly, they are to he repressed, or, at 
the least, well guj^lcd: For they cloud the 
Minde ; they leesc Frends ; and they checke with 
Businesse, whereby Busincsse cannot goe on, 
currantly, and constantly, 'llicy dispose Kings to 
Tyranny, Husbands to lealousie. Wise Men to 
Irresolution and Melancholy. They are Dcfedls, 
not in the Heart, but in the Braine ; For they take 
Place in the Stoutest Natures: As in the Example 
of Henry the .Seventh of England: There was 
not a more Suspicious Man, nor a more Stout. 
And in such a Composition, they doe small Hurt. 
For commonly they arc not admitted, but with 
Examination, w^hether they be likely or no? 
But in fearefull Natures, they gaine Ground too 
fast. There is Nothing makes a Man Suspetl 
much, more then to Know little : And therefore 
Men should remedy Suspicion^ by procuring to 
know more, and not to keep their Suspicions in 
Smother. What would Men have ? Doe they 
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thinke, those they employ and deale with, are 
Saints? Doe they not thinke, they will have 
their owne Ends, and be truer to Themselves, 
then to them? Therefore, there is no better 
Way to moderate Suspii'ions, then to account 
upon such Susptciofcs as true, and yet to bridle 
them, as false. For so farre, a Man-ouj^ht to 
make use of Suspicions^ as to proyicle, as if that 
should be true, that he Siisp>ehs^ yet it may doc 
him no Hurt. Suspicions, that the Mindc, of 
it selfe, gathers, are but Buzzes ; But Suspicions, 
that are ar^ficuilly nourished, and put into Mens 
Heads, by the 'Fales, and Whisprings of others, 
have Stings. Certainly, the best Mcane, to 
cloare the Way, in this some Wood t)f Sus- 
picions, is franckly to communicate them, with 
the Partie, that he SuspeSs: For thereby, he 
shall be sure, to know more of the 'Pnith of 
them, then he did before; And withall, shall 
make that Party, more circumspe(fl, not to give 
further Cause Suspicion. JUit this would not 
be done to Men of base Natures : For they, if 
they finde themselves once suspec led, will never 
be true. "I'he Italian saics: Sospetfo liccntia 
fede: As if Suspicion did give a Pasj)ort to 
Faith: But it ought rather to kindle it, to dis- 
charge it selfe. 
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S OME ill i\\<dx Discou7‘sey desire rather Coiii- 
iiicndation of Wit, in being able to hold 
all Arguments, then of ludgmenl, in discerning 
what is True: As if it were a Praise, to know 
what might be Said, and not what should be 
Thought. Some have certaine Common Places, 
and Theames, wherein they arc good, and want 
Variety: Which kinde of Poverty is for the most 
part Tedious, and when it is once perceived 
Kidiciilous. The Honourablest Part of Talke, 
is to give the Occasion; And againc to Moder- 
ate and passe to somewhat else; For then a 
Man leads the Daunce. It is good, in Disconfsey 
and Speech of Conversation, to vary, and cntcr- 
mingle Speech, of the present Occasion with 
Arguments; Talcs with Reasons; Asking of 
Questions, with telling of Opinions; and Jest 
with Earnest: For it is a dull Thing to Tire, 
and, as we say now, to lade , nny Thing topjfan^e. 
As for lest, there be certaine Things, which 
ought to be priviledgcd from it; Namely Re- 
ligion, Matters of State, Great Persons, Any 
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Mans present Businesse of Importance, And 
any Case that deserveth Pitty. Yet thcic be 
some, that thinke their Wits have been asloepe ; 
Except they dart out somewhat, that is Piquant, 
and to the Quicker That is a Vainc, which 
would be bridelcd ; 

Parcc Pucr sthnulis^ pyrtihs ufere Jjyris. 

And generally, Men ought to finde the differ- 
ence, between Saltnesse and Bitterncsse. Cer- 
tainly, he that hath a Satyricall vainc, as he 
maketh others afraid of his Wit, so he had need 
bo afraid of others Memory. lie that question- 
cth much, fdiall learne much, and content much ; 
But especially, if he apply his Questions, to the 
Skill of the Persons, whom he asketh: Ft)r he 
shall give them occasion, to please themselves 
in Speaking, and himselfc shall continually ga- 
ther Knowledge. But Jet his Questions, not be 
troublesome; For that is fit for a Poser, And 
let him be sure, to leave other Men their Tunics 
to speak. Nay, if there be any, that wouUl 
raigne, and take up all the time, let him findc 
meanes to take them off, and to bring Others 
on; As Musicians use to doe, with those, that 
d.'ince too long (billiards. If you dissemble 
sonietimcs your knowledge, of that you arc 
thought to knoiy ; you shall be thought another 
time, to know that, you know not. Speach of a 
Mahs' Selfc ought to be seldomc, and well cho- 
sen. I knew One, was wont to say, in Scornc ; 
He must needs be a JVise Man^ he speakes so 
7nuch of Himselfe: And ihefe is but one Case, 
wherein a Man may Commend Himselfe, with 
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good Grace ; And that is in commending Vertue 
in Another; Especially, if it be such a Vertue, 
whereunto Himselfepretendeth. Speech of Touch 
towards Others, should be sparingly used: For 
Discourse ought to be as a Field, without com- 
ming home to any Man. I knew two Noble- 
men ^ of the West Part of England; Whereof 
the one was given to Scoffc, but kept ever Royal 
Checre in his House: The other, would aske of 
those, that had beene at the Others Table ; Tell 
Intely^ was there never a Flout or drie Blow 
given; To which the Guest would answer; Such 
and such a Thing passed: The Lord would say; 
1 thought he would marre a good Dinner. Dis- 
cretion of Speech, is more then Eloquence ; And 
to speak agreeably to him, with whom we deale, 
is more then to speakc in good Words, or in 
good Order. A good continued Speech, without 
a good Speech of Interlocution, shews Slow- 
ncssc: And a Good Reply, or Second Speech, 
without a good Setled Speech, sheweth Shal- 
lownesse and Weaknesse. As we see in Leasts, 
tliat those that arc Weakest in the Course, are 
yet Niml)lo.st in the Turnc: As it is betwixt the 
Grey-hound, & the Hare. To use too many Cir- 
cumstances, ere one come to the Matter, is 
Wearisome ; To use none at all, is blunt. 
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T,A N TA I'l O N S are anioni^st Ancient, 
primitive, and Hcroicall Workos. Whentlu' 
World was young, it begatc more Children; But 
now it is old, it begets fewer: For 1 may iustiy 
account now Plantaiions^ to be the Children of 
former Kingdomes. 1 like a Plantation in a 
Pure Soile; that is, where Peojdc are not 
planted^ to the end, to Plant in Others. l''or 
else, it is rather an JCxtirpation, then a Planta- 
tion. Planting of Countries, is like Planting of 
Woods; For you must make account, to Icesc 
almost 'rwenty yeeres Profit, and expedb your 
Recompence, in the end. For the Principall 
Thing, that hath beene the DcstriRlion of most 
Plantations, hath becne the Base, and Has tic 
drawing of Profit, in the first Yeeres, It is true, 
Spccdic Profit is not to be neglcClcd, as farre as 
may stand, with the Good of the Plantation^ 
but no further. It is a Shameful! and Unblessed 
Thing, to take the Sciimme of People, and 
Wicked Condemned Men, to be the People with 
whom you Platit: And not only so, but it spoil- 
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cth the Plantation; For they will ever live like 
Rogues, and not fall to workc, but be Lazie, and 
doe Mischiefe, and spend Vicfluals, and be 
quickly weary, and then Certihe over to their 
Country, to the Discredit of the Plantation, 
The People wherewith you Plants ought to be 
( jardners, Plough-men, Labourers, Smiths, Car- 
penters, loyners, Fisher-men, Fowlers, with some 
few Apothecaries, Surgeons, Cookes, and Ba- 
kers. In a Country of Plantation, first lookc 
about, what kindc of Vifluall, the Coiintric 
yeclds of it sclfe, to Hand: As Chestnuts, Wall- 
nuts, Pine-Apples, Olives, Dates, Plummes, 
Cherries, Wikle-liony, and the like : and makf‘ 
use of them. 'Phen consider, what Vidhiall or 
ICsculcnt Things there are, which grow speedily, 
and within the yeere; As Parsnips, Carrots, 
'furnips. Onions, Radish, Artichokes of Hieru- 
salem, Maiz, and the like. For Wheat, Ihirly, 
and Oats, theyaske too much Labour: P>ut with 
Pease, and Beanes, you may begin; Both because 
they aske lessc Labour, and because they serve 
for Meat, as well as for Bread. And of Rice like- 
wise commeth a great Encrcase, and it is a 
kinde of Meat. Above all, there ought to be 
brought Store of Bisket, Oat-mealc, Flower, 
Meale, and the like, in the beginning, till Bread 
may be had. For Beasts, or Birds, take chiefly 
such, as are least SubietT to Diseases, and Mul- 
tiply fastest: As Swine, Goats, Cockes, Hennes, 
Turkics, Geese, House-doves, and the like. The 
Vi<?l;uall in Plantations, ouglit to be expended, 
almost as in a Besieged Towne ; That is, with 
certaiiie Allowance. And let the Maine Part of 
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the Ground employed to Gardens or Come, bee 
to a Common Stocke ; And to be Laid in, and 
Stored up, and then Delivered out in Propor- 
tion ; Besides some Spots of Ground, that any 
Particular Person, will Manure, for his owne 
Private. Consider likewise, what Commodities 
the Soile, where the Plantation is, doth natu- 
rally yccld, that they may some way helpc to 
defray the Charge of the Plantation: So it be 
not, as was said, to the untimely Preiudice, of 
the mainc Biisincsse; As it hath fared with To- 
bacco in Virginia. Wood commonl)- aboundeth 
but too much : And therefore. Timber is fit to 
be one. If there be Iron Ure, and Streames 
whereupon to set the Milles; Iron is a brave 
Commoditie, where Wood aboundeth. Making 
of Bay Salt, if the Climate be proper for it, 
would be put in Kxpei'iencc. Growing Silke 
likewise, if any be, is a likely Commoditie. 
Pitch and 'Farre, whore store of Firres and 
Pines are, will not faile. So Drug.s, and Sweet 
Woods, where they arc, cannot but yeeld great 
Profit. Soayjc A.shcs likewise, and other Things, 
that may be thought of. Ihit moile not too 
much under Ground: For the Hope of Mine.s is 
very Uncertaine, and useth to make the Planters 
Lazic, in other Things. For Ciovernment, let it 
be in the Hands of one, assisted with some 
Counscll : And let them have Commission, to 
exercise Martiall Lawes, with some limitation. 
And above all, let Men make that Profit of 
being in the Wildernesse, as they have God al- 
waies, and his Service, before their Fyes. Let 
not the Government of the Plantation^ depend 
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upon too many Counscllours, and Undertakers^ 
in the Countrie that Plantethy but upon a tem- 
perate Number: And let those be, rather Noble- 
men, and Gentlemen, then Merchants: For they 
lookc ever to the present Gaine. Let there be 
Freedomes from Custome, till the Plantation be 
of Strength: And not only Freedomc from Cus- 
tume, but Frecdome to carrie their Commodi- 
ties, where they may make their Best of them, 
except there be some sped all Cause of Caution. 
Cramme not in People, by sending too fast, 
(Company, after Company; But rather hearken 
how they waste, and send Supplies proportion- 
ably; But so, as the Number may live well, in 
I lie Plantation^ and not by Surcharge be in 
Penury. It hath beenc a great Endangering, to 
the Health of some Plantations^ that they have 
built along the Sea, and Rivers, in Marish and 
unwholesome Grounds. Therefore, though you 
Ijcgin there, to avoid Carriage, and other like 
Discommodities, yet build still, rather upwards, 
from the Streames, then along. It conccrncth 
likewise, the Health of the Plantation^ that they 
have good Store of Salt with them, that they 
may use it, in their Vi<^\ualls, when it shall be 
necessary. If you Plant, where Savages arc, 
doe not oncly entertaine them with Trifles, and 
Gingles ; But use them iustly, and gratiously, 
with sufficient Guard neverthelesse : And doe 
not winne their favour, by helping them to in- 
vade their Enemies, but for their Defence it is 
not amisse. And send oft of them, over to the 
Country, that Plants, that they may see a better 
Condition then their owne, and commend it 
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when they rcturnc. When the Plantation i^rows 
to Strength, then it is time, to Plant with Wo- 
men, as well as with Men; That the Plantation 
may spread into Generations, and not be ever 
pceccd from without. It is the sinfullcst Thing 
in the world, to forsake or destitute a Plantar 
tlon, once in Forwardnesse: For besides the 
Dishonour, it is the Guiltinesse of Bloud, of 
many Commiserablc Persons. 
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T CANNO'I’ call Riches better, then the Bag- 
1 gage of Vertue. The Roman Word is better, 
Impedimeiiia. For as tlie Baggage is to an Army, 
so is Riches to Vertue. It cannot be spared, 
nor left behiude, but it hindreth the March; 
Yea, and the care of it, sometimes, loseth or 
disturl^eth the Victory: Of great Riches^ there 
is no Reall Use, except it be in the Distribu- 
tion ; The rest is but Conceit. So saith Salo- 
mon; Where much isj there are Many to con- 
sume it: And what hath the Owner ^ but the 
Siy;ht o/ity with his JCyes'f The Personal! Fru- 
ition in any Man, cannot reach to feele Great 
Riches : 'Fherc is a Custody of them ; Or a 
I’ower of Dole and Donative of them; Or a 
Fame of tlicm; But no Solid Use to the Owner. 
Doc you not sec, what fained Prices, arc set 
upon little Stones, and Rarities? And what 
VVorks of Ostentation, are undertaken, because 
there might sceme to be, some Use of great 
Riches? But then you will say, they may be 
of use, to buy Men out of Danger.s or Troubles. 
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As Sa/oman saith; Riches are as a shvHjr U old ^ 
in the Imagination o f the Rich Man. Hut this 
is excellently expressed, that it is in Imagina- 
tion^ and not alwaies in FaR. For certainly 
Cireat Riches, have sold more Men, then they 
have bouj^ht out, Sceke not Proud Riches, but 
such as thou maist get iustly, 11 se soberly, Dis- 
tribute cheerefully, and Leave coutcntecUy. Yet 
have no Abstradl nor Friarly Contempt of them. 
Hut distinguish, as C/cero saith well of Rahirins 
Posihumus ; In studio rci amplijicandcp, apfa- 
rebat, non Avariiitp Prerdam, sed Instrunien- 
1 1/7)1 Bonitati, gn/eti. Hearken also to Salo- 
7)1071, and beware of Hasty Gathering of Riches: 
Qni festi)iat ad Diviiias, non etit in sons. 'J'he 
lk)ets faigno that when P/ntuSy (which is Riches^ 
is sent from Inpite)', he limps, and gf)cs slowly ; 
Hut when he is sent from Pinto, he nmnes, and 
is Swift of Foot. Meaning, that Riches gotten 
by Good Mcanes, and lust Labour, pace slowly ; 
l-lut when they come by the death of Others, 
(As by the Course of Inheritance, d'estaments, 
and the like,) they come tumbling upon a Man. 
Hut it mought be applied likewise to Pluto, 
taking him for the Devill. For wlicn Riches 
come from the Devill, (as by Fraud, and <")ppres- 
sion, and uniust Mcanes,) they come upon 
Speed. The Waies to en/dek are many, and 
most of them Foule. Parsimo/iy is one of the 
best, and yet is not Innocent : P'or it with-hold- 
eth Men, from Workes of Liberality, and Cha- 
rity. The Improvemcfit of the Ground, is the 
most Naturall Obtaining of Riches; For it is 
our Great Mothers Blessing, the hearths ; Hut it 
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is slow. And yet, where Men of s^rcat wealth, 
doe stoopc to husbandry, it jnultiplieth Riches 
exceedingly. 1 knew a Nobleman in Kiiglandy 
that had the greatest Audits, of any ]\lan in my 
'rime: A (rreat Orasicr, A Oreat Sheepe-Mas- 
tcr, A (b'cat Timber Man, A Great Colliar, A 
Great C’ornc-Mastcr, A Great Lead-Man, and so 
of Iron, and a Number of the like Points of 
Husbandry. So as the Earth seemed a Sea to< 
him, in rcspcc^l of the Perpctuall Importation. 
It was truly observed by One, that Hiraselfe 
came very hardly to a Little Riches, and very 
easily to Great Riches. For when a Mans 
Stocke is come to that, tlnit he can cxpecH: the 
Prime of Markets, and overcome those Har- 
gaincs, which for their greatnesse arc few Mens 
Money, and be Partner in the Industries of 
Younger Men, he cannot but cncrcase maincly. 
'rhe Gaines of Ordinary Trades and Vocal ions ^ 
arc honest; And furthered by two Things, chief- 
ly: Pjy Diligence; And By a good Name, for 
good and fairc dealing. But the Gaines of Bar- 
yaines, are of a more doubtfull Nature; When 
Men shall waite upon Others Necessity, broakc 
by Servants and Instruments to draw them on, 
l^it off Others cunningly that wcnild be better 
Chapmen, and the like Pradises, which arc 
Crafty and Naught. As for the Chopping of 
Rargaines, when a Man Buies, not to Hold," but 
to Sell over againc, that commonly Grindeth 
double, both upon the Seller, and upon the 
Buyer. Sharings, doe gicatly Enrich, if the 
Hands be well chosen, that are trusted. Usury 
is the certaincst Meanes of Gainc, though one 
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of the worst; As thnt, whereby a Mail doth eaic 
his 1-Jread ; In sudor c vulius alicni : And ]>c- 
sides, doth Plough upon Sundaies. But yet 
Certaine though it be, it hath Flawcs ; For that 
the Scriveners and Breakers, doe valcw unsound 
Men, to serve their owne Turnc. The Fortunr^ 
in being the First in an Invention , or in a 
Pr}vilede,t\ doth cause sometimes a vvonderfidl 
OvcrgTosvth in Rie/ies; As it was with the first 
Sugar Man, in the Canaries: 'fliercfore, if a 
Man can play the true Loi^ician^ to have as well 
ludgeinent, as Invention, he may do great Mat- 
ters; especially if the Times be fit. Me that 
resteth upon Gaines Certaine^ shall hardly grow 
to great Riches : And he that puts all upon Ad- 
veninres^ doth often times breake, and come to 
Poverty: It is good therefore, to guard 
tures with Certainties^ that may uphold losses. 
Monopolies^ and Coemption of li 'a/rsfor Resale^ 
where they are not restrained, arc great Meanes 
to enrich ; especially, if the Partie have intelli- 
gence, what 'Filings arc like to come into Ke- 
quest, and so store Himselfe before hand. Riches 
gotten by Ser'i'ice, though it be of the best Rise, 
yot when they are gotten by Flattery, Feeding 
liumours, and other Servile Conditions, they 
may be placed amongst the Worst. As for 
Fishing for Testaments and Executorships (as 
Tacitus saith of Seneca ; Testainenta ct Orhos^ 
tanquam Indagine capi;) It is yet worse; liy 
how much Men submit themselves, to Meaner 
Persons, then in Service. Bcleeve not much 
them, that scemc to despise Riches: For they 
despise them, that despaire of them ; And none 
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Worse, when they come to them. Be not Pern 
ny-wise ; Riches have Wings, and sometimes 
they Fly away of themselves, sometimes they 
must be set P'lying to bring in more. Men 
leave their Riches^ either to their Kindred; Or 
to the l^ubJiquc : And moderate Portions prosper 
best in both. A great State left to an Heire, is 
as a Lure to all the Birds of Prey, round al'iout, 
to seize on him, if he be not the better stablished 
in Ycares and ludgemcnt. Likewise Glorious 
Gifts and Foundations, are like Sacfijiccs with- 
out Saltj And but tlie Fainted ‘Scpnichnes of 
Atnics^ which soone will putrific, and corrupt 
inwardly. Therefore, Measure not thine Ad- 
vancements by Quantity, but Frame them by 
Measure; and Dcferre not Charities till Death: 
For certainly, if a Man weigh it rightly, he that 
doth so, is ratlicr Liberall of an Other Mans, 
then of his Ownc. 
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T ]VIE^NE not to speakc of Divine. Vfophe- 
ries, Nor of Hcatlion Oracles; Nor of Na- 
tural) l^rcclic'lions ; liut only oH Prop /uries^\\rA\. 
have beene of certainc Memory, and from Hiil- 
den Causes, Saith the Pyihonissa to Saul; 'J'o 
Morrow thou and thy sVmne shall be with me. 
Homer hath these Verses. 

At Domus ACnecc cunflis dominabitur Oris., 
Et Nati Natorum, dr* qui nascenfur ab illis : 
.1 Pf'ophccic, as it scemes, of the Roman /Cm- 
Jure. Seneca the Tragedian hath these Verses. 

Venient A nnis 

Secnla so is, quibus Ocean us 
Vincula Rerum /axel, dr* ingens 
l\Ueat Tellus, Typhisque novos 
Defegat Orbes; nec sit Terris 
Ultima Thule: 

A Prophecie of the Discovery oi Atnerica. The 
Daughter of Polycrates dreamed, that lupiter 
bathed her Father, and Apollo aiinointcd^' him: 
And it came to passe, that he was crucilied in 
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an Open Place, where the Sunne made his 
Bodie runne with Sweat, and the Raine washed 
it. PhiUp of Maccdon dreamed, Me sealed up 
his Wives Pclly: Whereby he did expound it, 
that his Wife should be barren; Hut Arisiandcr 
the Soothsayer, told him, his Wife was with 
Childc, because Men doe not use to Seale Ves- 
sells tliat are emptie. A Phantasme, that ap- 
peared to M. Brutus in his Tent, said to him; 
Philippi's Herhm me ^ndebis. Tiberius said to 
iialba, Tu quoque Galba degusfabis imperium. 
In Vespasiaus Time, there went a Prophccic in 
the East ; 'Fhat those that should come forth ol 
ludea^ should reigne over the World: which 
though it may be was meant of our Saviour, 
yet Tacitus expounds it of Vespasian. DomT 
tian dreamed, the Night before he was slaine, 
that a Golden Head was growing out of the 
Nape of his Necke: And indeed, the Succession 
tliat followed him, for many yeares, made Gold- 
en 'rimes. Henry the Sixt of England.^ said of 
Henry the Seventh, when he was a Lad, and 
gave him Water; This is the J.ad., that shall 
enioy the O o-rane, for which we strroe. WHicn 
1 was in h'rance^ I heard fiom one Pena^ 
that the <2- Mother., who was given to Curious 
Arts, caused the A7//4,''hcr Husbands Nativitie, 
to be Calculated, under a false Name; And the 
Astrologer gave a ludgcmcnt, that he should be 
killed in a Ducll ; At Avhich the Oueene laughed, 
thinking her Husband, to be above Challenges 
and Duels : but he was slaine, upon a Course at 
Tilt, thc^ Splinters of the Staife of Jlfongomery, 
going in at his Bever. The triviall Prophecie^ 
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whicli I heard, when 1 was a Chilcle, and ij^uccmi 
Elizabeth was in tlie Mower of her \’earcs, was ; 
When Ilempe is sponnej 
En^^lancVs done. 

Whereby, it was i»cncrally conceived, tlial after 
the Princes had Reigned, which liad the t^riiici- 
piall Letters^ of that Word lle/npe, twhich were 
IJenry, Edward ^ MarVy Philip, and IClizabeth) 
England^\ov\C^ come to utter Confusion: Which, 
thankes be to (iod, is verified only, in the 
Change of the Name: For that tlie Kings Stile, 
is now no more of Englandy but of Ihitainc. 
There was also another Prophet iCy before the 
year of 88. which I doe not well understand. 
Iherc shall he scene upon a davy 
Betweene the Banghy and the ^^/a/, 

7'he Blache Fleet of yorway. 

When that that is conu and gone y 
England build Houses of Lime and Stone 
For after Whnrs shall yon have None. 

It was generally conceived, to be meant of the 
.Spanish Meet, that came in 88. For that the 
A7//^ of Surname, as they say, is AV;;- 

way. The PrediClion of Pegiomonlanus ; 

Odogessintus oilavns niirabilis .Inn us; 

Was thought likewise accomplislied, in the Send- 
ing of that great Fleet, being the greatest in 
Strength, though not in Number, of all that ever 
swamme upon the Sea. As for Cleons Dreame, 
I thinke it was a lest. It was, that he was de- 
voured of a long Dragon ; And it was expound- 
ed of a Maker of Sausages, that troubled him 
exceedingly. ^There are Numbers of the likgr 
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kindc; Kspcciiilly if you include Dreaines^ and 
Predihions of Aslro/of^ic. Hut I have set downe 
these few oncly of certaine Credit, fo r Example. 
My ludgeinent is, that they ought all to be De- 
spised; And ought to serve, but for Winter 
Talke, by the Fire side. Though when 1 say 
Despised^ 1 in cane it as for Belcefc : For other- 
wise, the Sjircading or Publishing of them, is in 
no sort to be Despised. For tliey have done 
much Mischiefe: And I see many severe Lawes 
made to suppresse them. That, that hath given 
them Grace, and some Credit, consisteth in 
three Things. First, that Men marke, when 
they hit, and never marke, when they misse: As 
they doe, generally, also of Dreames. The se- 
cond is, that Probable Conietflures, or obscure 
Traditions, many times, turnc themselves into 
Prophecies: While the Nature of Man, which 
covets, th nivinatio/iy thinkes it no Perill to fore- 
tell tliat, which indeed they doe but colled. As 
that of Soiecds Verse. F or so much was then 
subied to Demonstration, that the Globe of the 
I'hirth, had great Parts beyond the Atlanticke; 
which mought ])e Probably conceived, not to be 
all Sea; And adding thereto, the Tradition in 
Plaids Time us., and his Atlanticiis., it mought 
encourage Gne, to turne it to ^PrcdiHion. The 
third, and Last (which is the Great one) is, tha^ 
almost all of them, being infinite in Number, 
have bccne Impostures, and by idle and craftie 
Braincs,mecrely contrived and faigned, after the 
Event Past. 
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<!Df Ambition 

AMIUTIOX is like Cholerj Wliich is iiii 
^ lluniour, that niakoth Men A(51ivc, Earnest, 
Full of Alacrilie, and Slirring^, if it be not stop- 
ped. Hut if it be stopped, and cannot have his 
\Vay, it bccommcth Adust, and thereby Mali^ne 
and Venomous. So Ambitions Mcn^ if they 
linde the way Open for their Rising;, and still 
j;et forward, they are rather Ihisie then Dani»'er- 
ous; Hut if they be check ’t in their desires, they 
become secretly discontent, and looke upon Men 
and matters, with an Kvill Eye; And are best 
pleased, when 'Idlings goe backward ; Which is 
the worst Hropcrtic, in a Servant of a Ihince 
or State. Therefore it is good for Princes, if 
they use Ambitious uV/eu, to handle it st), as 
th^ lie still IVogrcssive, and not Retrograde: 
Which because it cannot be without Inconveni- 
ence, it is good not to use such Natures at all. 
For if they rise not with their Service, they will 
take Order to make their Service fall with them. 
Hut since we have said, it were good not to use 
’Men of Ambitious A^aturos, excei)t it be upon 
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necessitie, it is fit wc spcakc, in what Cases, 
they are of necessitie. (iood Commanders in 
the Warres, must be taken, be they never so 
Ambitious: For the Use of their Service dis- 
penseth with the rest; And to take a Soldier 
without Ambition, is to pull off his Spurres. 
There is also great use of Ambitious Men, in 
being Skreencs to Princes, in Matters of Dan- 
ger and Envie : P'or no Man will take that Part, 
except he be like a ScePd Dove, that mounts 
and mounts, because he cannot sec about him. 
There is Use also of Ambitious Men, in Pulling 
downc the Greatnesse, of any Subie(fl that 
over-tops: As Tiberius used Macro in the Pul- 
ling down of Seianus. Since therefore they 
must be used, in such Cases, there resteth to 
speake, how they arc to be brideled, that they 
may be ICoSe dangerous. There is lesse dan^i^er 
of them, if they be of Meane Birth, then if they 
be Noble: And if they be rather Harsh of Na- 
ture, then (xracious and Popular: And if they be 
rather New Raised, then growne Cunning, and 
P'ortiflcd in their Greatnesse. It is counted by 
some, a weaknesse in Princes, to have Favor- 
ites: But it is, of all others, the best Remedy 
against Ambitious Great-0 nes. For when the 
Way of Pleasuring and Displeasuring, licth by 
the Favourite, it is Impossible, Any Gthcr 
should be Over-g;reat, Another meanes to cui^>e 
them, is to Ballance them by others, as Proud 
as they. But then, there must be some Middle 
Counselloiirs, to keep Things steady: For with- 
out that Ballast, the Ship will roule too much. 
At the least, a Prince may animate and inure 
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some Meaner Persons, to bo, as it w oi o, Scourges 
to Ambitious Men. As for the having of them 
Obnoxious to Riiinc, if they be of fcarefull Na- 
tures, it may doe well : But if they bee Stout, and 
Daring, it may precipitate their Designes, and 
prov'c dangerous. As for the pulling of them 
downc, if the Affaires require it, and that it may 
not be done with safety suddainly, the onely 
Way is, the Entcrchange continually of Favours, 
and Disgraces ; whereby they may not know, 
what to cxpecl;; And be, as it were, in a Wood. 
Of Ambitions., it is lesse harmcfull, the Ambition 
to prevailc in great Things, then that other, to 
appearo in everything; For that breeds Confu- 
sion, and marrcb Businesse. But yet, it is lesse 
danger, to have an Ambitious Man, stirring in 
Businesse, then (B'cat in Dependances. lie that 
sceketh to be Eminent amongst Able Men, hath 
a great 'faske ; but that is ever good ff)r the 
Ptiblique. But he that plots, to be tin' onely 
Figure amongst Ciphars, is the decay of an 
whole Age. y/e;/e//r hath tlircc Tilings in it: 
'Fhc Vantage Ground to doe good: 'I'lie Ap- 
proach to Kings, and principall Iversons: And 
the Raising of a Mans ownc Fortunes. He tliat 
hath the best of these Intentions, wlien he as- 
pireth, is an Moncst Man: And that Prince, that 
can discerne of these Intentions, in Another 
that aspircth, is a wise Prince. Generally, let 
Princes an<l States, choose such Ministers, as 
arc more sensible of l>uty, then of Rising; And 
such as love Businesse rather upon Conscience, 
then upon Bravery: And let them Discerne a 
Busie Nature, from a Willing Minde, 
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T llESE Things arc but Toyes, to. come 
amongst such Serious Observations. But 
yet, since Princes will have such Things, it is 
better, they should be Graced with Elegancy, 
then Daubed with Cost. Dancing to Songy is a 
Thing of great State, and Pleasure. I understand 
it, that the Song be in Quire, placed aloft, and 
accompanied with some broken Mnsickc: And 
die Ditty fitted to the Device. A fling in Song, 
especially in Dialogues, hath an extreme Good 
(irace: I say A fling, not Danchig, (P"or that is a 
Meanc and Vulgar Thing;) And the Voices of 
the Dialogue, would be Strong and Manly, (A 
Base, and a Tenour; No Treble ;) And the Ditty 
High and Tragicall; Not nice or Dainty. 
Sevcrall Quires, placed one over against an- 
other, and taking the Voice by Catches, Antheme 
wise, give great Pleasure. Turning Dances into 
Figure, is a childish Curiosity. And generally, 
let it be noted, that those Things, which I here 
set downe, arc such, as doe naturally take the 
Sense, and not rcspcdl Petty Wonderments. It 
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is true, the A Iterations of Scenes, so it be quiet- 
ly, and without Noise, are Things of great 
Beauty, and Pleasure: For they feed and relieve 
the Eye, before it be full of the same Obic6i. 
Let the Scenes abound with Lijrht, specially 
Coloured and Varied: And let the Masquers, or 
any other, that arc to come down from the 
Scene, have some Motions, upon the Scene it 
selfc, before their Comming down: For it drawes 
the Eye strangely, & makes it with great 
pleasure, to desire to sec that, it cannot perfectly 
disccrnc. Let the Sono;s be Loud, and Chcere- 
full, and not Chirpijigs, or Pulings, Let tlic 
Mnsiclce likewise, be Sharpe, and Loud, and 
Well Placed, The Colours, that shew best by 
Candlelight, arc ; White, Carnation, and a 
Kindc of Sea-Wator-Greene ; And Oes, or Spanji^\\\ 
as they arc of no great Cost, so they are of most 
Cdory. As for Rich Embroidery, it is lost, and 
not Discerned. Let the Sules of the Masquers, 
be Graccfull, and such as become the Person, 
when the Vizars are off: Not after Examples of 
Knowne Attires ; Turks, Soldiers, Mariners, and 
the like. Lctyi nihnasques not be long; They ha\'e 
been commonly of Fooles*, Satyres, Baboones, 
Wilde-Mcn, Antiques, Beasts, Sprites, Witches, 
Ethiopcs, Pigmies, Turquets, Nimphs, Ruslicks, 
Cupids, Statua’s Moving, and the like. As for 
Angels, it is not Comicall enough, to put them in 
Anti-Masques j And any Thing that is hideous, 
as Devils, Giants, is on the other side as unfit 
But chiefly, let the Musicke of^them, be Recrea- 
tive, and with some strange Changes, Some 
Sweet Odours, suddenly comming forth, without’* 
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any drops falling, arc, in such a Company, as there 
is Steame and Heate, Things of great Pleasure; 
& Refreshment. Double Masques, one of Men, 
another of Ladies, addeth State, and Variety. 
But All is Nothing, except the Roo7ne be kept 
Cl care, and Neat. 

For Jusis, and 'Fourneys, and Farriers; The 
Clories of them, are chiefly in the Chariots, 
wherein the Challengers make their Entry ; 
Especially if they be drawne with Strange 
Beasts; As Lions, Bcares, Cammcls, and the 
like: Or in the Devices of their Entrance; Or 
in the lira very of their Liveries; Or in the Ck)od- 
ly Furniture of their Horses, and Armour. But 
enough of these Toyes. 
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iSature m iiWen 

ATA'rURK is Oflcn Hidden; Sometimes 
^ Overcome ; Seldomc Extinp^iiished. Force 
mnketh Nature more violent in the Keturne : 
Doedrine and Discourse maketh Nature lessc 
Importune: But Caistome oncly doth alter and 
subdue Nature. Hee that seeketh Vi<idory over 
his Natur(\ let liim not set Himselfe loo jt*‘<^'at, 
nor too small 'Pasks: For the first, will make 
him deiedlcd ])y often Faylings; And the Second 
will make him a small Proceeder, though by 
often l^revailings. And at the first, let him 
practise with Helps, .as Swimmers doc with 
Bladders, or Rushes: But after a Time, let him 
pra<5lise with disadvantages, as Dancers doe 
with thick Shooes, For it breeds great Perfec- 
tion, if the Pradlise be harder then the use. 
Where Nature is Mighty, and therefore the Vic- 
tory hard, the Degrees had need be; First to 
Stay and Arrest Nature in Time ; Like to 1 1 im, 
that would say over the Foure and Twenty Let- 
ters, when he was Angry: Then to Hoe lesse in 
Quantity; As if one should, in forbearing Wine, 
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come from Drinking Healths, to a Draught at a 
Meale : And lastly, to Discontinue altogether. 
But if a Ma.n have the Fortitude, and Resolu- 
tion, to enfranchise Himselfe at once, that is the 
best; 

Optimus ilk Animi Vindcx^ Icedentia peilm 
Vincula qui rupit^ dedolnitqtie semcL 

N either is the Ancient Rule amissc, to bend Na- 
ture as a Wand, to a Contrary Extreme, whereby 
to set it right: Understanding it, where the Con- 
trary Extreme is no Vice. Let not a man force 
a Habit upon himselfe, with a Perpetuall Con- 
tinuance, but with some Intennission. For both 
the Pause, reinforceth the new Onset ; And if a 
Man, that is not perfect, be ever in Pra<n:ise, lie 
shall as well pracTlisc his Errours, as his Abili- 
ties ; And induce one Habite of both : And there 
is no Meanes to helpe this, but by Seasonable 
Intermissions. But let not a Man trust his Vic- 
toric over his Natu7‘e too hirre; For Nature 
will lay buried a great Time, and yet revive, 
upon the Occasion or Temptation. Like as it 
was with AZsopcs Damosell^ turned from a Catt 
to a Woman; who sate very demurely, at the 
Boards End, till a Mouse ranne before her. 
Therefore let a Man, either avoid the Occasion 
altogether; Or put Himselfe often to it, that hcc 
may be little moved with it. A Mans Nature is 
best perceived in Privatcncsse, for there is no 
Affedlation ; In Passion, for that putteth a Man 
out of his Precepts ; And in a new Case or Ex- 
periment, for there Custome leaveth him. They 
are happie Men, whose Natures sort with their 
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Vocations; Otherwise they may say, Multj)m 
Incola fuit Atiima mea: when they converse in 
those Things, they doe not Affedh In Studies, 
whatsoever a Man commandeth upon himsclfe, 
let him set Houres for it: But whatsoever is 
agreeable to his Nature ^ let him take no Care, 
for any set Times: For his Thoughts, will flic 
to it of Themselves ; So as the Spaces of other 
Businesse, or Studies, will suffice. A Mans Na- 
tu7'e runnes either to Herbes, or Weeds; There- 
fore let him seasonably Water the One, and 
Destroy the Other. 
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(iDustoine anti lEtiucntion 

M IC NS Thoughts are much according to 
their Inclination: Their Discourse and 
Speeches according to their Learning, and In- 
fused Opinions; But their Deeds are after as 
they have bcene Accustomed, And therefore, 
as Macciavel well noteth (though in an evill 
favoured Instance) There is no Trusting to the 
Force of Nature, nor to the Bravery of Words; 
Except it be Corroborate by Cnstomc. His In- 
stance is, that for the Atchieving of a desperate 
Conspiracic, a Man should not rest upon the 
Fjerccnesse of any mans Nature, or his Reso- 
lute Undertakings; Hut take such an one, as 
hath had his Hands formerly in Blond, But 
Macciavel knew not of a Friar Clement^ nor a 
Ravillac, nor a laureguyy nor a Baltazar Ge- 
rard: yet his Rule holdeth still, that Nature, 
nor the Engagement of Words, are not so forci- 
ble, as Custome, Onely Superstition is now so 
well advanced, that Men of the first Bloud, are 
as Firme, as Butchers by Occupation: And vo- 
tary Resolution is made Equipollent to Custome^ 
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even in matter of Bloud. In other Things, the 
Predominancy of Custome is every where Visi- 
ble; In so much, as a Man would wonder, to 
heare Men Professc, Protest, Plngage, Give 
Great Words, and then Doe iust as they have 
Done before: As if they were Dead Images, 
and Engines moved onely by the wheeles of 
Custome, We see also the Raigne or I'yrannie 
of Custo7ne^ what it is. The hidiaiis (I meane 
the Sedl of their Wise Men) lay Themselves 
quietly upon a Stackc of Wood, and so Sacrifice 
themselves by Fire. Nay the Wives strive to 
be burned with the Corpses of their Husbands. 
The Lads of Sparta^ of Ancient Time, were 
wont ‘to be Scourged upon the Altar of Dta^ia, 
without so much as Queching. 1 remember in 
the beginning of Queene Elizabeths time of 
England^ an hdsh Rebell Condemned, put up a 
Petition to the Depulie^ that he might be hanged 
in a With, and not in an Halter, because it 
had beene so used, with former Rebels, I’here 
be Monkes in Russia^ for Penance, that will sit 
a whole Night, in a Vesscll of Water, till they 
be ingaged with hard Ice. Many Examples 
may be put, of the Force of Custome^ both upon 
Minde, and Body. Therefore, since Custome is 
the Principall Magistrate of Mans life; Let Men 
by all Meancs endevour, to obtainc good Cus- 
todies, Certainly, Custome is most perfc(fl, when 
it beginneth in Young Yeares: This we call 
Education; which is, in effedi, but an Early 
Custome, So we see, in Languages the Tongue 
is more Pliant to all Expressions and Sounds, 
the loints are more Supple to all Feats of Ac- 
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tivitic, and Motions, in Youth then afterwards. 
For it is true, that late Learners, cannot so well 
take the Plie; Except it be in some Mindes, 
that have not suffered themselves to fixe, but 
have kept themselves open and prepared, to re- 
ceive continuall Amendment, which is exceeding 
Rare. But if the Force of Custoine Simple and 
Separate, be Clrcat; the Force of Custome Copu- 
late, and Conioyned, & Collegiate, is far Great- 
er. For there Example teacheth ; Company 
comforteth ; Emulation quickeneth ; Glory rais- 
eth: So as in such Places the Force of Custome 
is in his Exaltation. Certainly, the great Multi- 
plication of Vertues upon Humane Nature, rest- 
eth upon Societies well Ordained, and Disci- 
plined. For Commonwealths, and Good Govern- 
ments, doc nourish Vertue Growne, but doe not 
much mend the Seeds. But the Misery is, that 
the ntost Effecfluall Meanes, are now applied, to 
the Ends, least to be desired. 



J^ortune 


I T cannot be denied, but Outward Accidents 
conduce much to Fortune : Favour, Oppor- 
tunitie, Death of Others, Occasion fitting Vertue. 
But chiefly, the Mould of a Mans Fortune^ is in 
his owne hands. Faber quisque Fort un a* sme; 
saith the Poet And the most Frequent of Kx- 
tcrnall Causes is, that the Folly of one Man, is 
the Fortune of Another. For no Man prospers 
so suddenly, as by Others Errours. Serpens 
nisi Serpentem comederit non fit Draco. Overt, 
and Apparent vertues bring forth Praise ; But 
there be Secret and Hidden Vertues, that bring 
Forth Fortune. Ccrtainc Deliveries of a Mans 
Selfe, which have no Name. 'fhe Spanish 
Name, Desembo/tura, partly expresseth them: 
When there be not Stonds, nor Reslivenesse in 
a Mans Nature ; But that the whecles of his 
Minde keepc way, with the whecles of his For- 
tune. For so Livie (after he had described Cato 
Motor, in these words; In illo viro, tantum 
Robur Corporis A nimi fuit, ui quocunqnc loco 
nafus esset, Fortunani sibi failurus viderctur;) 
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fallcth upon that, that he had, Versatile Inge- 
nimn, Therfore, if a Man looke Sharply, and 
Attentively, he shall see Fortune: For though 
shoe be Blindc, yet slice is not Invisible. The 
Way of Fortune^ is like the Milken Way in the 
vSkic; Which is a Meeting or Knot, of a Num- 
ber of Small Stars; Not Secne asunder, but 
Giving Light together. So are there, a Number 
of Little, and scarce discerned Vertues, or rather 
Faculties and Customes, that make Men Fortu- 
nate, The Italians note some of them, such as 
a Man would little thinke. When they speake 
of one, that cannot doe amisse, they will throw 
in, into his other Conditions, that he hath, Foco 
di Matto. And certainly, there be not two more 
Fortunate Properties ; Then to have a Little of 
the Foolej And not Too Much of the Honest, 
Therefore, Extreme Lovers of their Countrey, or 
Masters, were never Fortunate,, neither can they 
be. For when a Man placeth his Thoughts 
without Himselfe, he goeth not his owne Way. 
An hastie Fortune maketh an Enterpriser, and 
Remover, (The French hath it better ; E7it7'epre- 
uantf or Reniuanf) But the Exercised Fo7'tune 
maketh the Able Man. Fortune is to be Hon- 
oured, and Rcspedled, and it bee but for her 
Daughters, Conjidcnce, and Reputation. For 
those two Fclicitie breedeth: The first within a 
Mans Selfc; the Latter, in Others towards Him. 
All Wise Men, to decline the Envy of their owne 
vertues, use to ascribe them to Providence and 
Fof'tune; For so they may the better assume 
them : And besides, it is Greatnesse in a Man, 
to be the Care, of the Higher Powers. So Ccesar 
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said to the Pilot in the Tempest, Ccesarem por- 
tasy fir* Fortunani eius. So Sylhi chose the 
Name of Felix^^ and not of Maf^nus. And it 
hath beenc noted, that those, that ascribe openly 
too much to their owne Wisdome, and Policic, 
end Infortunate, It is written, that Timotheus 
the Athcnia7i^ after he had, in tlic Account he 
gave to the State, of his Government, often in- 
terlaced this Speech ; A fid in this Fortune had 
no Part; never prospered in any Thing he un- 
dez'tooke afterwards. Certainly, there be, whose 
Fortunes are like Homers Verses, that have a 
Slide, and Easinesse, more then the Verses of 
< other Poets: As Plutarch saith of Tinioleons 
Fortune, in respe<5l of that of Af^csilaus, or 
Epaniinondas, And that this should be, no 
doubt it is much, in a Mans Sclfc. 
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<©f ^gurle 

M any have made Wittic Invc^l;ives against 
Usnrie. They say, that it is Pitie, the 
Devi 11 should have Gods part, which is the 
Tithe. That the Usurer is the greatest Sabbath 
lireaker, because his Plough goeth every Sun- 
day. That the Usurer is the Droane^ that Virgil 
speaketh of: 

•Ignaviun Fit cos Pecus cl preesepibus arceiiL 
That the Usurer breaketh the First Law, that 
was made for Mankindc, after the Fall ; which 
was, In sudorc Vulths ini comedes Panem 
iituuij Not, In sudore Vultfis alienu That 
Usurers should have Orange-tawney Bonnets, 
because they doc Indaize. That it is against 
Nature, for Money to beget Money j And the 
like. I say this oncly, that Usury is a Couces- 
stun propter D'uriiieni Cordis: For since there 
must be Borrowing and Lending, and Men arc 
so hard of Heart, as they will not lend freely. 
Usury must be permitted. Some Others have 
made Suspicious, and Cunning Propositions, of 
Bankes, Discovciy of Mens Estates, and other 
Inventions. But few have spoken of Usury use- 
fully. It is good to set before us, the Incommo- 
dities., and Commodities of Usury; That the 
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Good may be, either Weighed out, or Culled 
out ; And warily to provide, that while we make 
forth, to that which is better, we meet not, with 
that which is worse. 

The Discommodities of Usury arc : First, 
that it makes fewer Merchants. For were it 
not, for this Lazie Trade of Usury, Money would 
not lie still, but would, in great Part, be Im- 
ployed upon Merchandizing; Which is the Vena 
Porta of Wealth in a State. The Second, that 
it makes Poore Merchants. For as a Farmer 
cannot husband his Ground so well, if he sit at 
a great Rent ; So the Merchant cannot drive his 
Trade so well, if he sit at great Usury. The 
Third is incident to the other two ; And that is, 
the Decay of Customes of Kings or States, which 
Ebbc or flow with Merchandizing. The Fourth, 
that it bringeth the Treasure of a Realmc or 
State, into a few Hands. For the Usurer being 
at Certainties, and others at Uncertainties, at 
the end of the Game; Most of the Money will 
be in the Boxe; And ever a State flourisheth, 
when Wealth is more equally spread. The 
Fifth, that it beats downe the Price of Land: 
For the PImployment of Money, is chiefly, either 
Merchandizing, or Purchasing; And Usury Vi 
layes both. The Sixth, that it doth Dull and 
Dampe all Industries, Improvements, and new 
Inventions, wherin Money would be Stirring, if 
it were not for this Slugge. The Last, that it is 
the Canker and Ruinc of many Mens Estates ; 
Which in processe of Time breeds a Publike 
Povertie. 

On the other side, the Co7nmodiiics of Usury 
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are. First, that howsoever Usury in some re- 
spedl; hindereth Merchandizing, yet in some 
other it advanceth it: For it is certain, that the 
Greatest Part of Trade, is driven by Young 
Merchants, upon Borrowing at Interest: So as if 
the Usurer^ either call in, or keepe backe his 
Money, there will ensue presently a great Stand 
of Trade. The Second is, That were it not, for 
this easie borrowing upon luicrcst, Mens neces- 
sities would draw upon them, a most sudden un- 
doing; In that they would be forced to sell their 
Meancs (be it Lands or Goods) farre under Foot ; 
and so, whereas Usury doth but Gnaw upon 
them, Bad Markets would Swallow them quite 
up. As for Mortgaging, or Pawning, it will 
little mend the mattet; For cither Men will not 
take Pawncs without Use/ Or if they doe, they 
will looke* precisely for the Forfeiture. I remem- 
ber a Crucll Moneyed Man, in the Country, that 
would say ; The Devill take this Usury ^ it keepes 
us from Forfeitures, of Mortgages, and Bonds. 
The third and Last is; That it is a Vanitic to 
conceive, that there would be Ordinary Borrow- 
ing without Profit; And it is impossible to con- 
ceive, the Number of Inconveniences, that will 
ensue, if Borrowing be Crumped. Therefore, to 
speake of the Abolishing of Usury is Idle. All 
Stales have ever had it, in one Kinde or Rate, 
or other. So as that Opinion must be sent to 
Utopia, 

To speake now, of the Reformation and Rei- 
glement of Usury/ How the Discommodities of 
it may be best avoided, and the Coinmodities 
retained. It appeares by the Ballance, of G?;//- 
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modiiieSy and Discoimnoditics of Usnry^ Two 
Things arc to be Reconciled. The one, that 
the Tooth of Usnrie be grinded, that it bite not 
too much : The other, that there bee left open a 
Mcanes, to invite Moneyed Men, to lend to the 
Merchants, for the Continuing and Quickning 
of Trade. This cannot be done, except you in- 
troduce, two sevcrall So7is of Usury; A Ztxrr, 
and a Greater, For if you reduce Usury ^ to 
one Low Rate, it will ease the common Borrow- 
er, but the Merchant wil be to seckc for Money. 
And it is to be noted, that the Trade of Mer- 
chandize, being the most Lucrative, may bearc 
Usury at a good Rate ; Other Conlradls not so. 

To serve both Intentions, the way would be 
briefly thus. That there be Two Rates of Usujy^ 
The one Free, and Generali for All; The other 
under Licc7ice only, to Cert nine Persons^ and in 
Certainc Places of Mcrchaudhing. First there- 
fore, let Usury y in generally be reduced to P'ivc 
in the Hundird; And let that Rate be pro- 
claimed to be Free and Current; And let the 
State shut it selfe out, to take any Penalty for 
the same. This will preserve Borrowing from 
any gencrall Stop or Drincsse. This will ease 
infinite Borrowers in the Countrie. This will, 
in good Part, raise the Price of Land, because 
Land purchased at Sixteene yearcs Purchase, wil 
yeeld Six in the Hundred, and somewhat more, 
whereas this Rate of Interest, Ycclds but Five. 
This, by like reason, will Encourage and edge, 
Industrious and Profitable Improvements; Be- 
cause Maijy will rather venture in that kindc, 
then take Five in the Hundred, especially hav- 
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ing bcene used to greater Profit. Secondly, let 
there be Certaine Persons liceiised to Lend^ to 
knowne Merchants^ upon Usury at a Higher 
Rate; and let it be with the Cautions following. 
Let the Rate be, even with the Merchant him- 
selfe, somewhat more easie, then that he used 
formerly to pay: For, by that Meanes, all Bor- 
rowers shall have some ease, by this Reforma- 
tion, be he Merchant, or whosoever. Let it be 
no Bankc or Common Stocke, but every Man 
be Master of his owne Money: Not that I alto- 
gether Mislike Banks, but they will hardly be 
brooked, in regard of certain suspicions. Let 
the State be answered, some small Matter, for 
the Licence, and the rest left to the Lender: For 
if the Abatement be but small, it will no whit 
discourage the Lender. For he, for F.xample, 
that tooke before Ten or Nine in the Hundred, 
wil sooner descend to Eight in the Hundred, 
then, give over his Trade of Usury; And goe 
from Certaine Gaines, to Gaines of Hazard. Let 
these Licenced Lenders be in Number Indefi- 
nite, but' restrained to Certaine Principall Cities 
and Townes of Merchandizing: P"or then they 
will be hardly able, to Colour other Mens Mo- 
ncyes, in the Country : So as the Licence of Nine^ 
will not suckc away the current Rate of Ldve: 
For no Man will Lend his Moneyes farre off, 
nor put them into Unknown Hands. 

If it be Obic<5led, that this doth, in a Sort, 
Authorize Usury^ which before was, in some 
places, but Permissive: The Answer is; That it 
is better, to Mitigate Usury by Declaration^ 
then to suffer it to Rage by Connivence, 
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(!&f ^outf( anil 

A MAN that is Young in yeares^ may be 
Old in Hourcs, if he have lost no Time. 
But that happencth rarely. Generally, youth is 
like the first Cogitations, not so Wise as the 
Second. For there is a youth in thoughts as 
well as in Ages. And yet the Invention of 
Young MoUj is more lively, then that of Old : 
And imaginations streame into their Mindes 
better, and, as it were, more Divinely. Natures 
that have much Heat, and great and violent de- 
sires and Perturbations, are not ripe for Action, 
till they have passed the Meridian of their 
yeares: As it was with luliusCcesar^ & Septimius 
Severus. Of the latter of whom, it is said ; luven- 
tutan egit, Erroribus, into Furoribus, plenum. 
And yet he was the Ablest Emperour, almost, 
of all the List. But Reposed Natures may doc 
well in Youth. As it is scene, in Augustus Cce- 
sar, Cosmus Duke of Florence^ Gaston de Fois, 
and others. On the other side, Heate and Vi- 
vacity in AgCj is an Excellent Composition for 
Businesse. Young MeUy arc Fitter to Invent, 
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then to Judge; Fitter for Execution, then for 
Counsell; And Fitter for New Proiecfls, then for 
Sctled Businesse. For the Experience of 
in Things that fall within the compasse of it, 
dire(5leth them ; But in New Things, abuseth 
them. The Errours of Young Men are the 
Ruine of Businesse; But the Errours of Aged 
Men amount but to this ; That more might have, 
beene done, or sooner. Young Men^ in the 
Conduifl, and Mannage of Aeflions, Embrace 
more then they can Hold, Stirre more then they 
can Quiet ; I"ly to the End, without Considera- 
tion of the Meanes, and Degrees ; Pursue some 
few Principles, which they have chanced upon 
absurdly; Care not to Innovate, which draws 
unknowne Inconveniences; Use extreme Reme- 
dies at first ; And, that which doubleth all Er- 
rours, will not acknowledge or retrac^l them; 
Like an unready Horse, that will neither Stop, 
nor Turne. Men of Age^ ObiecT too much. 
Consult loo long, Adventure too little, Repent 
too soone, and seldome drive Businesse home to 
the full Period ; But content themselves with a 
Mediocrity of Successe. Certainly, it is good id 
compound Employments of both ; For that will 
be Good for the Present, because the Vertues of 
either Age, may corrc<^ the defecTs of both: 
And good for Succession, that Young Men may 
be Learners, while Men in Age are Adlours: 
And lastly, Good for Ext erne Accidents, because 
Authority followeth 0/d Men, And Favour and 
Popularity Youth, But for the Morall Part, 
perhaps Youth will have the preheminence, as 
Age hath for the Politique. A certaine Rabbine, 
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upon the Text; Your Young Men shall see vi- 
sions^ and yout Old Men shall dreame dreaines; 
Inferreth, that Young Men are admitted nearer 
to God then Oldy Because Vision is a clearer 
Revelation, then a Dreame. And certainly, the 
more a Man drinketh of the World, the more it 
intoxicateth ; And Age doth profit rather in the 
Powers of Understanding, then in the Vertues of 
the Will and Affeeftions. There be some have 
an Over-early Ripenesse in their yeares, which 
hideth betimes: These are first. Such as have 
Brittle Wits, the Edge whereof is soone turned ; 
Such as was IJermogenes the Rhetorician^ whose 
Books are exceeding Subtill; Who afterwards 
waxed Stupid. A Second Sort is of those, that 
have some naturall Dispositions, which haw* bet- 
ter Grace in Youths then in Age: Such as is a 
fluent and Luxuriant Speech; which becomes 
Youth well, but not Age: So Y'utly saith of 
Hortensius; Idem manehat^ ncqtic idem decebat. 
The third is of such, as take too high a Straine 
at the First ; And are Magnanimous, more then 
Tra<!;l: of yeares can iiphohl. As was Sci/do Af- 
YricanuSy of whom Lh/y saith in cffe<i:l: ; Ultima 
j>7dmis cedehant. 
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V ERTUE is like a Rich Stone, best plaine 
set : And surely, Vertue is best in a Body, 
that is comely, though not of Delicate Features; 
And that hath rather Dignity of Presence, then 
Beauty of Aspcd. Neither is it almost scene, 
that very B cant i full Persons, arc otherwise of 
great Vertue; As if Nature, were rather Busie 
not to erre, then in labour, to produce Excel- 
lency. And therefore, they prove Accomplished, 
but not of great Spirit ; And Study rather Beha- 
viour, then Vertue. But this holds not alwaies ; 
For Augustus Ccesar, Titus Vcspasianus, Phi- 
lip le Belle of France, Edwa?’d the Fourth of 
England, Alcibiadcs oi Athens, Ismael the So- 
phy of Persia, were all High and Great Spirits ; 
And yet the most Beaut if ull Men of their Times. 
In Beauty, that of Favour, is more then that of 
Colour, And that of Decent and Gracious Mo- 
tion, more then that of Favour. That is the best 
Part of Beauty, which a Pi6lure cannot expresse ; 
No nor the first Sight of the Life. There is no 
Excellent Beauty, that hath not some .Strange- 
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nesse in the Proportion. A Man cannot tell, 
whether Apelles^ or Aldcrl Ihu’cr^ were the 
more Trifler: Whereof the one would make a 
.Personage by Geometricall Proportions: The 
other, by taking the best Parts out of divers 
Faces, to make one Excellent. Such Person- 
ages, I thinke, would please no Body, but the 
Painter, that made them. Not but 1 thinke a 
Painter, may make a better Face, then ever 
was ; But he must doc it, by a kindc of Felicity, 
(As a Musician that maketh an excellent Ayre 
in Musickc) And not by Rule. A Man shall see 
Faces, that if you examine them, Part by Part, 
you shall findc never a good; And yet all to- 
gether doe well. If it be true, that the Principal! 
Part of Beauty^ is in decent Motion, certainly it 
is no marvaile, though Persons in YeareSy seeme 
many times more Ami<iblc; Pulchronnn An- 
tumnus pnlchcr: For no Youth can be comely, 
but by Pardon, and considering the Youih^ as 
to make up the comclinesse. Beauty is as Sum- 
mer-Fruits, which are casie to corrupt, and can- 
not last : And, for the most part, it makes a dis- 
solute Youth ^ and an Age a little out of counte- 
nance : But yet certainly againc, if it light well, 
it maketh Vertues shine, and Vices blush. 
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Beformitg 

T\EFORMED Persons are commonly even 
with Nature: For as Nature hath done ill 
by them; So doe they by Nature: Being for 
the most part, (as the Scripture saith) void of 
Natnrall Affe^ion; And so they have their Re- 
venge of Nature. Certainly there is a Consent 
between the Body and the Minde ; And where 
Nature erreth in the One, she ventureth in the 
Other. Ublpeccat in nno, periclitatur in altcro. 
But because, there is in Man, an Elcdlion touch- 
ing the Frame of his Minde, and a Necessity in 
the Frame of his Body, the Starres of Naturall 
Inclination, are sometimes obscured, by the Sun 
of Discipline, and Vertue. Therefore, it is good 
to consider of Deformity ^ not as a Signe, which 
is more Dcceivable ; But as a Cause, which sel- 
dome faileth of the Effed. Whosoever hath 
any Thing fixed in his Person, that doth enduce 
Contempt, hath also a perpetuall Spurre in him- 
selfe, to rescue and deliver himselfe from Scorne : 
Therefore all Deformed Persons are extreme 
Bold. First, as in their own Defence, as being 
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exposed to Scorn ; But in Processe of Time, by 
a Generali Habit. Also it stirreth in them In- 
dustry, and especially of this kindc, to watch 
and observe the Wcakhesse of Others, that they 
may have somewhat to repay. Againc, in their 
Superiours, it qucncheth lealousie towards them, 
as Persons that they think they may at pleasure 
despise: And it la^cth their Competitours and 
Emulatours aslcepc; As never beleeving, they 
should be in possibility of advancement, till they 
see them in Possession. So that, upon the mat- 
ter, in a great Wit, Deformity is an Advantage 
to Rising. Kings in Ancient Times, (And at 
this present in some Countries,) were wont to 
put Cireat Trust in Eunuchs; Because they, that 
are Envious towards All, arc more Obnoxious 
and Officious towards One. But yet their Trust 
towards them, hath rather bccne as to good 
Spialls, and good Whisperers ; then good Magis- 
trates, and (3fficers. And much like is the Rea- 
son of Deformed Persons, Still the Ground is, 
they will, if they be of Spirit, seeke to free them- 
selves from Scorne; Which must be, cither by 
Vertue, or Malice: And therefore, let it not be 
Marvelled, if sometimes they prove Excellent 
Persons ; As was Aj^esi/ausj Zan;;cr the Sonne 
of Solyman^ u'Esofc, Gasca President of Peru; 
And Socrates may goe likewise amongst them 
with Others. 
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LTOUSES are built to Live in, and not to 
^ Lookc on : Therefore let Use bee preferred 
before Uniformitie; Except where both may be 
had. Leave the Goodly Fabrickes of Houses^ for 
IJeautic only, to the Enchanted Pallaces of the 
Poets: Who build them with small Cost. Hoc 
that builds a faire House^ upon an ill Seat^ 
committeth Himselfe to Prison. Neither doe I 
reckon it an ill Seat, only, where the Aire is 
Unwholsome; But likewise where the Aire is 
uncquall; As you shall see many Fine Seats, set 
upon a knap of Ground, Environed with Higher 
Hilles round about it: whereby the Heat of the 
Sunne is pent in, and the Wind gathereth as in 
Tronghes ; So as you shall have, and that sud- 
denly, as great Diversitie of Heat and Cold, as 
if you Dwelt in severall Places. Neither is it ill 
Aire oncly, that maketh an ill Seat, but 111 
Wayes, 111 Markets; And, if you will consult 
with Momus, 111 Neighbours. I speakc not of 
many More: Want of Water; Want of Wood, 
Shade, and Shelter; Want of Fruitfulnesse, and 
mixture of Grounds of severall Natures ; Want 
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of Prospe<n;; Want of Lcvell Grounds; Want 
of Places, at some neare Distance, for Sports of 
Hunting, Hanking, and Races; Too neare the 
Sea, too remote ; Having the Commoditie of 
Navigable Rivers, or the discoinmoditie of their 
Overflowing; Too farre off from great Cities, 
which may hinder Businesse ; Or too neare them, 
which Lurcheth all Provisions, and maketh every 
Thing deare : Where a Man hath a great Living 
laid together, and where he is scanted: All 
which, as it is impossible, perhaps, to findc to- 
gether, so it is good to know them, and thinke 
of them, that a Man may take as many as he 
can: And if he have severall Dwellings, that he 
sort them so, that what hoc wanteth in the One, 
hee may finde in the Other. Lacttllus answered 
Povtpey well; Who when hee saw his Stately 
Galleries, and Roomes, so Large and Lightsome, 
in one of his Houses, said ; Surely, an excellent 
Place for Summer, but how doe you in Winter? 
Lu cull us answered ; Why, doe you 7iot think me 
as wise, as some Fowle are, that ever change 
their Aboad towards the Winter? 

To passe from the Seat, to the House it selfe ; 
We will doe as Cicero doth, in the Oratours Art; 
Who writes Bookes De Oral ore, and a liooke 
he entitles Orator: Whereof the Fonner delivers 
the Precepts of the Art; And the Latter the Per- 
f eft ion. We will therefore describe a Princely 
P allace, making a briefc Modell thereof. For it 
is strange to see, now in Europe, such Huge 
Buildings, as the Vatican, and Escuriall, and 
some Others be, and yet scarce a very Faire 
Roome in them. 
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First therefore, I say, you cannot have a 
Perfe(5l Pallace^ except you have two severall 
Sides ; A Side for the Banquet^ as is spoken of 
in the Hooke of Heste}'; And a Side ; for the 
Homhold: The One for Feasts and Triumphs, 
and the Other for Dwelling. I understand both 
these Sides, to be not onely Rcturncs, but Parts 
of the Front; And to be uniforme without, 
though severally Partitioned within ; And to be 
on both Sides, of a Great and Stately Tower ^ 
in the Middest of the Front; That as it were, 
ioyneth them together, on cither Hand. 1 would 
have on the Side of the Banquet^ in Front, one 
only Goodly RoomeydJdoyt Staires, of some Fortie 
Foot high ; And under it, a Roome, for a D?'ess- 
ing or Preparing Place^ at Times of Triumphs. 
On the other Side, which is the Hoiishold Side, 
1 wish it divided at the first, into a Hall^ and a 
Chappell^ (with a Partition betweene;) Roth of 
good State, and Rignesse : And those not to goe 
all the length, but to have, at the further end, 
a IVintery and a Summer Parler, both Fairc. 
And under these Roomes, A Faire and Large 
Cellar, suncke under Ground : And likewise, 
some Privie Kite hi ns, with Butteries, and Pa7i- 
tries, and the like. As for the Towet', I would 
have it two Stories, of Eighteene Foot High 
a peece, above the two Wings ; And a Goodly 
Leads upon the Top, railed with Statua’s inter- 
posed ; And the same Tower to bee divided into 
Roomes, as shall be thought fit. The Staires 
likewise, to the upper Roomes, let them bee 
upon a Faire open Newell, and finely raild in, 
with Images of Wood, cast into a Brasse Colour ; 
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And a very faire Laiiding Place at the Top. 
But this to be, if you doe not point, any of the 
lower Roomes, for a Dining Place of Servants. 
For otherwise, you shall have the Servants Din- 
ner, after your owner For the Stcamc of it will 
come up as in a Tunncll. And so much for the 
F7vnt. Only, 1 understand the Height of the 
first Staircs, to be Sixteene Foot, which is the 
Height of the Lower Roonie. 

Beyond this Fronts is there to be a Faire 
Courts but three Sides of it, of a Farrc Lower 
building, then the I'nwf. And in all the fourc 
Corners of that Court, Faire Staire Cases, cast 
into Turrets^ on the Outside, and not within 
the Row of Buildings themselves. But those 
TowerSy are not to be of the Height of the 
P'rontj But rather Proportionable to the Lower 
Building, Let the Court not be paved, for that 
striketh up a great Heat in Sumnier, and mucli 
Cold in Winter. But onely some Side Alleys, 
with a Crosse, and the fers to Ciraze, being 
kept Shorne, but not too ncare Shornc. The 
Row of Returnc^ on the Banquet Side^ Let it 
be all Stately Galleries ; In which Galleries^ 
Let there be three, or five, fine CupolaiSy in the 
Length of it, placed at cquall distance : And 
fine Coloured Windowes of severall workes. 
On the Houshold Side, Chatnbers of Preseficey 
and Ordinary Entertainments, with some Bed- 
cha7nbers ; And let all three Sides, be a double 
House, without Thorow Lights, on the Sides, 
that you may have Roomes from the Sunne, 
both for Fore-noone, and After-noone. Cast it 
also, that you may have Roomes, both for Sum- 
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mer, and Winter: Shadie for Summer, and 
Warme for Winter. You shall have sometimes 
Faire Houses^ so full of Glassc, that one cannot 
tell, where to become, to be out of the Sunne, 
or Cold : For Inbowed Windowes^ I hold them 
of good Use ; (In Cities indeed. Upright doe 
better, ip respecfl of the Uniformitie towards the 
Street ;) For they bee Prettie Retiring Places for 
(Sbnferencc ; And besides, they keepe both the 
Wind?, and Sunne off: For that which would 
strike almost thorow the Roome, doth scarce 
passe the Window, But let them be but few, 
Foure in the Courts On the Sides onely. 

Beyond this Comiy let there be an hi- 
ward Court of the same Square, and Height ; 
Which is to be environed, with the Garden, 
on all Sides : And in the Inside, Cloistered on 
all Sides, upon Decent and Beautifull Arches, 
as High as the first Story. On the Under 
Story, towards the Garden, Let it be turned to a 
Grotta, or Place of Shade, or Estivation. And 
onely have opening and Windowes towards the 
Garden; And be Levcll upon the Floare, no 
whit sunkc under Ground, to avoid all Dampish- 
nesse. And let there be a Fountaine, or some 
faire Worke of Statuds, in the Middest of this 
Court; And to be Paved as the other Court 
was. These Buildings to be for Privie Lodg- 
ings, on both Sides; And the End, for Privie 
Galleries, Whereof, you must fore-see, that one 
of them, be for an Infirmary, if the Prince, or 
any Special! Person should be Sicke, with 
Chambei's, Bed-chamber, Anticamera, and Re- 
camera, ioyning to it. This upon the Second 
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Story. Upon the Grotaid Shny^ a I 'aire Gal- 
lery^ Opefty upon P/Z/itrs : And upon the 'P/md 
Story likewise, an Open Gallery upon Pillars y 
to lake the Prospcdl, and Freshnesse of the 
Garden, At both Corners of the further Side, 
by w'ay of Returnc, Let there be two Delicate or 
Rich CabineiSy Daintily Paved, Richly Hanged, 
Glased with Crystalline GlassCy and a Rich Cu- 
pola in the MiddeSt; And all other Eleganci? 
that may be thought upon. In the Upper^al- 
lery too, I wish that there may be, if the Place 
will yeeld it, some Foinitaiues Running, in di- 
vers Places, from the Wall, with some fine 
Avoidances. And thus much, for the Modell of 
the Palhxce : Save that, you must have, before 
you come to the Front y three Courts. A Gyrene 
Court Plain y with a Wall about it : A Second 
Court of the same, but more Garnished, with 
little Turrets, or rather Embollishments, upon 
the Wall : And a 7'ltird Courty to make a Square 
with the Fronty but not to be built, nor yet en- 
closed witl\ a Naked Wall, but enclosed with 
Ta^'rasses, Leaded aloft, and fairely garnished, 
on the three Sides; And Cloistered on the In- 
side, with Pillars, and not with Arches Pelow. 
As for Officesy let them stand at Distance, with 
some J..OW Caller iesy to passe from them, to the 
Pallace it Selfe. 
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®f (Sartens 


G od Almightie first Planted a Garden. And 
indeed, it is the Purest of Humane plea- 
sures. It is the Greatest Refreshment to the 
Spirits of Man ; Without which, Buildings and 
P allaces are but Grosse Handy-works: And a 
Man shall ever see, that when Ages grow to 
Civility and Elegancie, Men come to Build 
Stately i sooner then to Garden Finely : As if 
Gardening were the Greater Perfe6lion. I doe 
hold it, in the Royall Ordering of Gardens., there 
ought to be Gardens., for all the Moneths in the 
Ycare: In which, severally. Things of Beautie, 
may be then in Season. For December^ and 
lanuary^ and the Latter Part of November, you 
must take such Things, as arc Greene all Win- 
ter; Holly; Ivy; Bayes; luniper; Cipresse 
Trees; Eugh; Pine-Apple-Trees; Firre-Trees; 
Rosc-Mary; Lavander; Periwinckle, the White, 
the Purple, and the Blewe ; Germander ; Flaggcs; 
Orenge-Trees ; Limon-Trees ; And Mirtles, it 
they be stooved ; & Sweet Marioram warme set. 
There followcth, for the latter Part of January, 
and February, the .Mezerion Tree, which then 
blossomes; Crocus Vernus, both the Yellpw, 
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and the Gray; Prime- Roses; Anemones; The 
Early Tulippa; Hiacynthus Orientalis; Cha- 
mairis; Frettcllaria. For Ma?r/i, There come 
Violets, specially the Single Illew, which are 
the Earliest ; The Yellow Daffadill ; The Dazie ; 
The Almond-Trcc in Blossome; The Peach- 
Tree in Blossome; The Cornelian-Tree in Blos- 
some; Sweet-Briar. In A prill follow, The 
Double white Violet; The Wall-flower;. The 
Stock-Gilly-Flo\ver ; The Couslip; Flowcr-Dc- 
lices, & Lillies of all Natures ; Rose-mary 
Flowers; The Tulippa; The Double Piony; 
The Pale Daffadill; The French Honny-Suckle; 
The Cherry-Tree in Blossome; The Dammasin, 
and Plum-Trees in Blossome; The White- 
Thorne in Leafe ; The Lelackc Tree. In May^ 
and Iwie^ come Pincks of all sorts, Specially the 
lUush Pincke; Roses of all kinds, except the 
Muske, which comes later; Hony-Suckles ; 
Strawberries ; Buglosse ; Columbine ; The 
French Mary-gold ; Flos African us ; Cherry-Tree 
in F ruit ; Ribes ; Figges in Fruit ; Raspes ; Vine 
Flowers ; Lavender in Flowers ; The Sweet Sa- 
tyrian, with the White Flower ; Herba Muscaria; 
Lilium Convallium; The Apple-tree in Blos- 
some. In luly^ come (h’lly- Flowers of all Va- 
rieties; Muske Roses; The Lime-Tree in blos- 
some ; Early Peares, and Plummes in Fruit ; Gin- 
nitings; Quadlins. \xi August^ zoixio. Plummes 
of all sorts in Fruit; Peares; Apricockes; Ber- 
beries ; Filberds ; Muske-Melons ; Monks Hoods, 
of all colours. In September^ come Grapes; 
Apples ; Poppies of all colours ; Peaches ; Melo- 
Cotoncs; Nc(flarincs; Cornelians; Wardens; 
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Quinces. In OSlobery and the beginning of 
November^ come Services; Medlars; Bullises; 
Roses Cut or Removed to come late; Holly- 
okes; and such like. These Particulars arc 
for the Climate of London; But my meaning is 
Perceived, that you may have Ver Perpetuuffl, 
as the Place affords. 

And because, the Breath of Flowers, is farre 
Sweeter in the Aire, (where it comes and Goes, 
like the Warbling of Musick) then in the hand, 
thcrfore notliing is more fit for that delight, then 
to know, what be the Flowers^ and Plants^ that 
doe best perfume the Aire. Roses Damask & 
Red, arc fast Flowers of their Smels ; So that ; 
you may walke by a whole Row of them, and 
finde Nothing of their Sweetnessc; Yea though 
it be, in a Mornings Dew. Bayes likewise yceld 
no Smell, as they grow. Rosemary little; Nor 
Sweet-Marioram. That, which above all Others, 
yeelds the Sweetest Smell in the Aire^ is the 
Violet ; Specially the Whitc-double-Violet, which 
comes twice a Yearc; About the middle of 
Aprilly and about Baj'tholo mew-tide. Next to 
that is, the Muske-Rose. Then the Strawberry- 
Leaves dying, which [yeeld] a most Excellent Cor- 
diall Smell. Then the Flower of the Vines ; It is 
a little dust, like the dust of a Bent, which growes 
upon the Cluster, in the First comming forth. 
Then Sweet Briar. Then Wall-Flowers, which 
are very Delightfull, to be set under a Parler, or 
Lower Chamber Window. Then Pincks, and 
Gilly-Flowers, specially the Matted Pinck, & 
Clove Gilly-flower. Then the Flowers of the 
Lime tree. Then the Hony-Suckles, so they be 
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somewhat a farre off. Of Beane Flowers I 
speake not, because they arc Field Flowers. 
Hut those which Perfume the Aire most delight- 
fully, not passed by as the rest, but being Troden 
upon and Crushed^ are Three : That is Burnet, 
Wilde-Time, and Water-Mints. Therefore, you 
arc to set whole Allies of them, to have the 
Pleasure, when you walkc or tread. 

For Gardens^ (Speaking of those, which are 
indeed Prince~Hke^ as we hayc done of Build- 
iuif's) the Contents, ougiu not well to be, under 
Thirty /icres of Ground; And to be divided 
into three Parts: A Greene in the Entrance; A 
Heath or Desart in the doing forth ; And the 
Maine Garden in the midst; Besides Alleys^ on 
both Sides. And I like well, that Foure Acres 
of Gi'ound, be assigned to the Greene; Six to 
the Heath; Foure and Foiirc to cither \SVV/dV 
And Tu’clve to the Maine Garden. The Greene 
hath two pleasures; The one, because nothing 
is more Pleasant to the Eye, then Greene Grasse 
kept linely shorne; The other, because it will 
give you a faire Alley in the midst, by which 
you may go in front upon a Stately Hedy;e, 
which is to inclose the Garden. Hut, because 
the Alley will be long, and in great Pleat of the 
Vcarc, or Day, you ought not to buy the shade 
in the Garden^ by Going in the Sunne thorow 
the Greene y therefore you are, of either Side the 
Greene.^ to Plant a Cove7’t Alley, upon Carpen- 
ters Worke, about Twelve Foot in Height, by 
which you may goe in Shade, into the Garden. 
As for the Making of Knots, or Figures., with 
Divef's Coloured Earths, that they may lie un- 
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der the Windowes of the House, on that Side, 
which the Garden stands, they be but Toyes: 
You may see as good Sights, many times, in 
Tarts. The Garden is best to be Square; In- 
compassed, on all the Foure Sides, with a Stately 
Arched Hedge, The Arches to be upon Pilla7's, 
of Carpenters Worke, of some Ten Foot high, 
and Six Foot broad: And the Spaces between, 
of the same Dimension, with the Breadth of the 
Arch, Over the Arches, let there bee an Entire 
Hedge, of some Foure Foot High, framed also 
upon Carpenters Worker And upon the Upper 
Hedge, over every A^rh, a little Ttm'ct, with a 
Belly, enough to receive a Cage of Birds: And 
over every Space, betweene the A^xhes, some 
other little F'igure, with Broad Plates of Round 
Coloured Glasse, gilt, for the Simne, to Play 
upon. But this Hedge I entend to be, raised 
upon a Banckc, not Steepc, but gently Slope, of 
some Six Foot, set all with Flowers, Also I 
understand, that this Square of the Ga?'de7i, 
should not be the whole Breadth of the Ground, 
but to leave, on cither Side, Ground enough, for 
diversity of Side Alleys: Unto which, the Two 
Covert Alleys of the Greene, may deliver you. 
But there must be, no Alleys with Hedges, at 
either E^td^ of this great Inclosure: Not at the 
Hither End, for letting your Prospedl upon 
this Faire Hedge from the Greeney Nor at the 
Further Eftd, for letting your Prospccfl from the 
Hedge, through the Arches, upon the Heath, 

For the Ordering of the Ground, within the 
Great Hedge, I leave it to Variety of Device; 
Advising neverthelesse, that whatsoever forme 
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you cast it into, first it be not too Busie, or full 
of Worke. Wherein I, for my part, doe not 
like linages Cut out in or otJier Garden 

stuffe: They be for Children. Little low Hedges, 
Round, like Welts, with some Pretty Pyra- 
mides, I like well: And in some Places, Faire 
Columnes upon Frames of Carpenters Worke. 
I would also, have the Alleys, Spacious and 
Faire. You may have Closer Alleys upon the 
Side Grounds, but none in the Maine Garden, 
I wish also, in the very Middle, a Faire Mount, 
with three AsectUs, and Alleys, enough for fourc 
to walke a breast ; Which I would have to be 
Perfecfl Circles, without any Bulwarkes, or Im- 
bosments ; And the Whole Mount, to be Thirty 
Foot high; And some Bang netting House, 
with some Chimneys neatly cast, and without 
too much Glassc, 

For Founfaiiies, they are a great Beauty, 
and Refreshment; But Pooles marre all, and 
make the Garden imwholsome, and full of Flies, 
and Frogs. Fountaincs I intend to be of' two 
Natures: The One, that Sprinckleih or Spout- 
cth Water; The Other a Fail'd Receipt of Water, 
of some Thirty or Forty Foot Square, but with- 
out Fish, or Slime, or Mud. For the first, the 
Ornaments of Images Gilt, or of Marble, which 
are in use, doe well: But the mainc Matter is, 
so to Convey the Water, as it never Stay, either 
in the Bowles, or in the Cesterne; That the 
Water be never by Rest Discoloured, Greene, or 
Red, or the like; Or gather any Mossinesse or 
Putref allion. Besides that, it is to be cleansed 
every day by the Hand. Also some Steps up 
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to it, and some Fine Pavement about it, doth 
well. As for the other Kinde of Fountaine^ 
which we may call a Bathing Poole, it may 
admit much Curiosity, and Beauty; wherewith 
we will not trouble our selves : As, that the Bot- 
tome be finely Paved, And with Images: The 
sides likewise; And withall Embellished with 
Coloured Glasse, and such Things of Lustre; 
Encompassed also, with fine Railcs of Low Sta- 
tua^s. But the Maine Point is the same, which 
we mentioned, in the former Kinde of Fountainej 
which is, that the M'^ater be in Perpctuall Mo- 
tion, Fed by a Water higher then the and 
Delivered into it by faire Spouts, and then dis- 
charged away under Ground, by some Equalitic 
of Bores, that it stay little. And for fine De- 
vices, of Arching Water without Spilling, and 
Making Jt rise in severaU Formes, (of Feathers, 
Drinking Glasses, Canopies, and the like,) they 
be pretty things to iooke on, but Nothing to 
Health and Sweetnessc. 

For the Heath, which was the Third Part of 
our Plot, I wish it to be framed, as much as 
may be, to a Natnrall wildnesse. Trees 1 would 
have none in it ; But some Thickets, made onely 
of S^oect-Briar, and Honny-sitckle, and some 
Wilde Vine amongst ; And the Ground set with 
Violets, Strawberries, and Prime-Roses, For 
these are Sweet, and prosper in the Shade. And 
these to be in the Heath, here and there, not in 
any Order. I like also little Heaps, in the Nature 
of Mole-hils, (such as are in Wilde Heaths) to 
be' set, some with Wilde Thyme ; Some with 
Pincks; Some with Germander, that gives a 
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good Flower to the Eye; Some with Peri- 
winckle ; Some with Violets ; Some with Straw- 
berries; Some with Couslips; Some with Daisies; 
Some with Red- Roses ; Some with Lilium Coii- 
vallium ; Some with Sweet-Williams Red; Some 
with Beares-Fool; And the like Low Flowers, 
being withal Sweet, and Sightly. Part of 
which IfeapcSj to be with Standards^ of little 
Bushes^ prickt upon their Top, and Part with- 
out. The Standards to be Roses; lunipcr; 
Holly; Bcarc-lierrios (but here and there, be- 
cause of the Smell of their Blossomc;) Red 
Currans; Goose-berries; Rosc-Mary; Ilayes; 
Sweet-Briar; and such like. But these Stand- 
ards^ to be kept with Cutting, that they grow 
not out of Course. 

For the Stdi’ Grounds, you are to fill tluan 
with Varietie of Alhys, Private, to give a full 
Shade ; Some of them, wheresoever the Sun be. 
You are to frame some of them likewise for 
Shelter, that when the Wind blows Sharpe, you 
may walke, as in a Gallery. And those Alleys 
must be likewise hedged, at both Ends, to keepc 
out the Wind; And these Closer Alleys, must 
bee ever finely Gravelled, and no firasse, be- 
cause of Going wet. In many of these Alhys 
likewise, you are to set Fruit-Trees of all Sorts ; 
As well upon the Walles, as in Ranges, And 
this would be generally observed, that the Bor- 
ders, wherin you plant your Fruit-Trees, be 
Faire and Large, and Low, and not Steepe; 
And Set with Fine Blowers, but thin and spar- 
ingly, lest they Deceive the Trees, At the End 
of both the Side G7'0unds, I would have a Mount 

o 
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of some Pretty Height, leaving the Wall of the 
Enclosure Brest high, to looke abroad into the 
Fields, 

For the Maine Garden, 1 doe not Deny, but 
there should be some Faire Alleys, ranged on 
both Sides, with Fruit Trees; And some Pretty 
Tufts of Fruit Trees, And A?'bottrs with Scats, 
set in some Decent Order; But these to be, by 
no M canes, set too thickc; But to leave the 
Marne Garden, so as it be not close, but the Aire 
Open and Free. For as for Shade, I would have 
you rest, upon the Alleys of the Side Grounds, 
there to walke, if you be Disposed, in the Heat 
of the Yearc, or day; But to make Account, that 
the Maine Garden, is for the more Temperate 
Parts of the yeare; And in the Heat of Sum- 
mer, for the Morning, and the Evening, or 
Over- cast Dayes. 

For Aviaries, I like them not, except they 
be of that Largenesse, as they may be Turffed, 
and have Living Plants, and Bushes, set in 
them; That the Birds may have more Scope, 
and Naturall Neastling, and that no Foulenesse 
appearc, in the Ploare of the Aviary. So I 
have made a Platforme of a Princely Garden, 
Partly by Precept, Partly by Drawing, not a 
Modcll, but some generall Lines of it; And in 
this I have spared for no Cost, But it is No- 
thing, for Great Princes, that for the most Part, 
taking Advice with Workmen, with no Lesse 
Cost, set their Things together ; And sometimes 
addc Statuds, and such Things, for State, and 
Magnificence, but nothing to the true Pleasure 
of a Garden. 
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Jicgoctnttng 

I T is generally better to deale by Speech, then 
by Letter; And by the Mediation of a 
Third, then by a Mans Selfc. Letters are good, 
when a Man would draw an Answer by Letter 
backc againe ; Or when it may serve, foi' a Mans 
lustification, aftcrwcirds to produce his owne 
Letter; Or where it may bo Danger to be in- 
terrupted, or heard by Pecces. To dtHTtlc in 
Person is good, when a Mans Face breedeth 
Regard, as Commonly with Inferiours; Or in 
Tender Cases, where a Mans Eye, upon the 
Countenance of him with whom he speaketh, 
may give him a Dircclion, how fane to goe: 
And generally, where a Man will reserve to him- 
selfe Libertie, either to Disavow, or to Expouiui, 
In Choice of Instruments^ it is better, to choose 
Men of a Plainer Sort, that are like to doc that, 
that is committed to them, and to report back 
again faithfully the Successe ; Then those, that 
are Cunning to Contrive out of other Mens Busi- 
nesse, somewhat to grace themselves; And will 
helpe the Matter, in Report, for Satisfacflion 
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sake. Use also, such Persons, as afifedl the 
Businesse, wherin they are Employed ; For that 
quickneth much ; And such, as arc Fit for the 
Matter; As Bold Men for Expostulation, Fairc 
spoken Men for Perswasion, Craftie Men for 
Enquiry and Observation, Froward and Absurd 
Men for Businesse that doth not well beare out 
it Selfc. Use also such, as have bcenc Luckie, 
and Prevailed before in Things wherein you 
have Emploied them; For that breeds 'Confi- 
dence, and they will strive to maintainc their 
Prescription. It is better, to sound a Person, 
with whom one DealeSy a farre off, then to fall 
upon the Point at first; Except you meanc to 
surprize him by some Short Question. It is 
better Dealing with Men in Appetite, then with 
those that arc where they would be. If a Man 
Deale with another upon Conditions, the Start 
or First Performance is all; Which a Man 
cannot reasonably Demaund, except either the 
Nature of the Thing be such, which must goe 
before ; Or Else a Man can perswade the other 
Partic, that lice shall still need him, in some 
other Thing; Or else that he be counted the 
Honestcr Man. All Pradfise, is to Discovery or 
to VVorke, Men Discover themselves, in Trust; 
In Passion; At unawares; And of Ncccssitie, 
when they would have somewhat done, and can- 
not finde an apt Pretext. If you would Worke 
any Man, you must either know his Nature, and 
Fashions, and so Lead him; Or his Ends, and 
so Perswade him; Or his Wcaknesse, and Dis- 
advantages, and so Awe him; or those that 
have Interest in him, and so Governe him. In 
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Dealing with Cunning Persons, we must ever 
Consider their Ends, to interpret their Speeches ; 
And it is good, to say little to them, and that 
which they least looke for. In all Negociations 
of Difficultie, a Man may not looke, to Sowe 
and Reape at once; But must I'reparc Busi- 
nessc, and so Ripen it by Degrees. 
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®f jpolloinm nnlJ 

C OSTLY Followers are not to be liked; 

Lest while a Man makctli his Traine 
Longer, hec make his Wings Shorter. I reckon 
to bee Costly, not them alone, which charge the 
Purse, but which are Wearisome and Impor- 
tune in Sutes. Ordinary Followers ought to 
challenge no Higher Cionditions, then Counte- 
nance, Recommendation, and Protedion from 
Wrongs. Factious Followers are worse to be 
liked, which Follow not upon Affedlion to him, 
with whom they range Themselves, but upon 
Discontentment Conceived against some Other : 
Whereupon commonly ensueth, that 111 Intel- 
ligence, that we many times see betweene Great 
Personages. Likewise Glorious Followers, who 
make themselves as Trumpets, of the Commen- 
mendation of those they Follow, arc full of In- 
convenience ; For they taint Businesse through 
Want of Secrecie; And they Export Honour 
from a Man, and make him a Returnc in Envic. 
There is a Kinde of Followers likewise, which 
are Dangerous, being indeed Espials; which 
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enquire the Secrets of the House, and bearc 
Tales of them to Others. Yet such Men, many 
times, are in great Favour; For they are Offi- 
cious, And commonly Exchange Tales. The 
Following by certaine Esiates of Meii^ answer- 
able to that, which a Great Person himselfe . 
professcth, (as of Soldiers to him that hath been 
Employed in the Warres, and the like,) hath 
ever beene a Thing Civill, and well taken even in 
Monarchies ; So it be without too much Poinpe 
or Popularitie. J3ut the most Honourable Kinde 
of Following^ is to be Followed, as one that 
apprehendcth, to advance Vertue and Desert, in 
all Sorts of Persons. And yet, where there is 
no F-minent Odds in Sufficiencio, it is better to 
take with the more Passable, then witli the more 
Able. And besides, to speako Truth, in Paso 
Times, A(flive Men are of more use, then Ver- 
tuous. It is true, th#t in (Government, it is 
Good to use Men of one Ranckc equally : for to 
countenance some extraordinarily, is to make 
them Insolent, and the rest Discontent; lie- 
cause they may claime a Due. liut contrariwise 
in Favour, to use Men with much Difference 
and Eledion, is Good; For it maketh the Per- 
sons Preferred more Thankfull, and the Rest 
more officious; Because all is of Favour. It is 
good Discretion, not to make too much of any 
Man, at the first ; Because Gne cannot hold out 
that Proportion. To be governed (as we call it) 
by One, is not safe: P'or it shewes Softnesse, 
and gives a Freedome to Scandall and Disrepu- 
tation: For those that would not Censure, or 
Speake ill of a Man immediatly, will talkc more 
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boldly of Those, that are so great with them, 
and thereby Wound their Honour. Yet to be 
Distradlcd with many is Worse; For it makes 
Men, to be of the Last Impression, and full of 
Change. To take Advice of some few Frends 
.is ever Honourable; For Lookc7's on, many 
tmies, see mo7'e the7t Gatftesters; Aitd the Vale 
best discovereth the HilL There is Little Frend- 
ship in the World, and Least of all bctweenc 
Equals, which was wont to be Magnified. That 
that is, is between Superiour and Infcriour, 
whose Fortunes may Comprehend, the One the 
Other. 
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Jbutours 

M any ill Matters and Proicfis arc under- 
taken ; And Private Si/Zt’s do Putrifie the 
Publiqiic C'rood. Many Good Matters are un- 
dertaken with Bad Mindcs; I mcanc not onely 
Corrupt Mindcs, but Craftic Mindcs, tliat intend 
not Performance. Some embrace S7ites, which 
never meanc to dcale effectually in them; But 
if they see, there may be life in the Matter, by 
some other meane, they will be content to winne 
a Thanke, or take a Second Reward, or at least 
to make Use, in the mcanc time, of the Su tours 
Hopes, Some take hold of Sutes^ onely for an 
Occasion, to Crosse some other ; Or to make an 
Information, whereof they could not otherwise 
have apt Pretext ; without Care what become of 
the Sutc, when that Turne is served : Or gene- 
rally, to make other Mens Busincsse, a Kinde 
of Entertainment, to bring in their owne. Nay, 
some undertake Sutes, with a full Purpose, to 
let them fall; To the end, to gratifie the Ad- 
verse Partie, or Competitour. Surely, there is, 
in some sort, a Right in every Sute: Either a 
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Right of Equity, if it be a Stife of Controversie ; 
Or a Right of Desert, if it be a S 2 i/e of Petition. 
If Affe(5lion lead a Man, to favour the Wrong 
Side in lustice, let him rather use his Counte- 
nance, to Compound the Matter, then to Carry 
* it. If Affeflion lead a Man, to favour the lesse 
Worthy in Desert, let him doe it without De- 
praving or Disabling the Better Deserver. In 
Stites^ which a man doth not well understand, it 
is good to referre them, to some Frend of Trust 
and ludgement, that may report whether hee 
may deale in them with Honour: But let him 
clause well his Referendaries, for else he may 
be led by the Nose. Siitours arc so distasted 
with Delayes, and Abuses, that Plainc Dealing, 
in denying to deale in ^uies at first, and Re- 
porting the Successe barely, and in Challenging 
no more Thanks then one hath deserved, is 
grown not oncly Honourable, but also Gracious. 
In Stites of Favour, the first Comming ought to 
take little Place: So farre forth Consideration 
may bee had of his Trust, that if Intelligence of 
the Matter, could not otherwise have bccne had, 
but by him, Advantage bee not taken of the Note, 
but the Partie left to his other Meanes ; and, in 
some sort, Rccoinpenced for his Discovcric. To 
be Ignorant of the value of a Sute, is Simpli- 
citie; As well as to be Ignorant of the Right 
thereof, is Want of Conscience. Secrecie in 
Sutes^ is a great Meane of Obtaining; For 
Koycing them, to bee in Forwardnesse, may 
discourage some Kinde of Sutoiirs; But doth 
Quicken and Awake Others. But Timing of 
the Sute^ is the Principall. Timing, I say, not 
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onely in respc<^\ of the Person, that should grant 
it, but in respedl of those, which are like to 
Ci'osse it. Let a Man, in the choice of his 
Meane, rather choose the Fittest Mcane, then 
the Crfeatest Meane: And rather them, that 
deale in certaine Things, then those that are 
Generali. The Reparation of a Denial!, is som- 
times Equall to the first Grant ; If a Man shew 
himselfc, neither deieifled, nor discontented. 
Iftigmtm petas, iit JEquiim ferns; is a good 
Rule, where a Man hath Strength of Favour: 
Hut otherwise, a man were better rise in his 
Si(te; For he that would have ventured at first 
to hav( lost the Siftottr, will not in the Conclu- 
sion, lose both the Sniour^ and his owne former 
Favour. Nothing is thought so Easie a Request, 
to a great Person, as his Letter ; And yet, if it 
be not in a (iood Cause, it is so much out of his 
Reputation. ''Inhere arc no worse Instruments, 
then these (Rnierall Contrivers of Sutes: For 
they are but a Kindc of l^oyson and Infciffion to 
Publique Proceedings. 
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OTUDIES serve for Delight, for Ornament, 
^ and for Ability. Their Chiefe Use for De- 
light, is in Privatenesse and Retiring; For Orna- 
ment, is in Discourse; And for Ability, is in 
the ludgement and Disposition of Businessc. 
For Expert Men can Execute, and perhaps 
ludge of particulars, one by one ; But the gcnc- 
rall Counsels, and the Plots, and Marshalling of 
Affaires, come best from those that are Learned. 
To spend too much Time in StndieSy is Sloth ; 
To use them too much for Ornament, is Affect la- 
tion ; To make ludgement wholly by their Rules 
is the Humour of a Scholler. They perfed 
Nature, and are perfe6led by Experience: For 
Naturall Abilities, are like Naturall Plants, that 
need Proyning by Study: And Studies them- 
selves, doe give forth Dire(flions too much at 
Large, except they be bounded in by experience. 
Crafty Men Contemne Shidies; Simple Men 
Admire them; And Wise Men Use them: For 
they teach not their owne Use; But that is a 
Wisdome without them, and above them, won 
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by Observation. Reade not to Contradict, and 
Confute ; Nor to Beleeve and Take for granted; 
Nor to Finde Talke and Discourse; But to 
weigh and Consider. Some Bookes arc to be 
Tasted, Others to be Swallowed, and Some Few 
to be Chewed and Digested: That is, some 
Bookes arc to be read oncly in Parts ; Others to 
be read but not Curiously ; And some Few to 
be read wholly, and with Diligence and Atten- 
tion. Some Bookes also may be l ead by De- 
puty, and ExtratTs made of them by Others : 
But that would be, oncly in the Icssc important 
Arguments, and the Meaner Sort of Bookes: 
else distilled BookeSy arc like Common distilled 
Waters, Plasliy Things. Reading maketh a F nil 
Man; Conference a Ready Man; And Writing 
an Exa(!:d Man. And therefore, If a Man Write 
little, he had need have a (Ircat memory; If he 
Conferre little, he had need have a Present Wit; 
And if he Rcadc lille, he had need have much 
Cunning, to seeme to know that, he doth not. 
Histories make Men Wise ; Poets Witty ; The 
Mathcmaticks Subtill ; Naturail Philosophy 
deepe; A'iorall CA'avc; Logic/: and Rhetorick 
Able to Contend. Abcimt studia in Mores, 
Nay there is no Stond or Impediment in the 
Wit, but may be wrought out by Fit Studies: 
Like as Diseases of the Body, may have Appro- 
priate Exercises. Bowling is good for the Stone 
and Reincs ; Shooting for the Lungs and Breast ; 
Gentle Walking for the Stomacke ; Riding for 
the Head ; And the like. So if a Mans Wit be 
Wandring, let him Study the Mathemaiicks j 
For in Demonstrations, if his Wit be called 
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away never so little, he must begin again: If 
his Wit be not Apt to distinguish or find dif- 
ferences, let him Study the Schoole-menj Fpr 
they are Cyniini se^oies. If he be not Apt to 
beat over Matters, and to call up one Thing, to 
, Prove and Illustrate another, let him Study the 
Lawyers Cases: So every Defedl of the Minde, 
may have a Spcciall Rcccit. 
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M any liave an Opinion not wibo; That for 
a Prince to Oovcrne his Kstale; Or for a 
Groat Person to govciaic his Pjoceedinj^s, ac- 
cording to the RcspctH of lut^lionsy is a l^rinci- 
pall J^irt of Policy: whereas contrariwise, Ihc 
Chiefest Wisdome is, either in Ordering those 
Tilings, wdiich arc Generali, and Avhereiii Men 
of Scvcrall Faff ions doc nevertheless agree; Or 
in dealing with Correspondence to Particular 
Persons, one by one. lUit I say not, that the 
consideration of Faff ions, is to be Ncgle<!-lcd. 
Mcanc Men, in their Rising, must adhere; But 
Great Men, that have Strength in themselves, 
were better to maintainc themselves Indifferent, 
and Neiitrall. Yet even in beginners, to adhere 
so moderately, as hcc bee a Man of the one 
Faflion, which is most Passable with the other, 
commonly giveth best Way. The Lower and 
Weaker Faflion, is the firmer in ConiunctioiK* 
And it is often scene, that a few, that are Stiffe, 
doe tire out, a greater Number, that arc more 
Moderate. When One of the Faff ions is Extin- 
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guished, the Remaining Subdivideth : As the 
Fa6iion^ betweene Lucullus^ and the Rest of the 
Nobles of the wSenate (which they called 
mates) held out a while, against the Fa^iou of 
Pompey and Ccesar: But when the Senates Au* 
thority was pulled Downe, Ccesar and Pompey 
soone after brake. The Faction or Partie of 
Antomus, and O^avianus Ccesar^ against Bru- 
tus and Cassius, held out likewise for a time : 
But when Brutus and Cassius were overthrowne, 
then soone lifter A utouius and O&avianus brake 
and Subdivided. These Examples arc of Warres, 
but the same holdeth in Private Failions. And 
therefore, those that arc Seconds in luiBious, 
doe many times, when the FaBioit Subdivideth, 
prove Principals: But many times also, they 
pi'ovc Ciphars and CashcePd: For many a Mans 
Strength is in opposition; And when that fail- 
cth, he groweth out of use. It is commonly 
scene, that Men once Placed, take in with the 
Contrary B''aflion to that, by which they enter ; 
Thinking belike that they have the First Sure; 
And now arc Rcadic for a N cw Purchase. The 
Traitour in Faction lightly goeth away with 
it ; For when Matters have stuckc long in Bal- 
lancing, the Winning of some one Man cast' 
eth them, and he getteth all the Thankes. The 
Even Carriage betweene two Factions, proceed- 
eth not alwaies of Moderation, but of a True- 
nesse to a Mans Sclfe, with End to make use of 
both. Certainly in Italy, they hold it a little 
suspedl in Popes, when they have often in their 
Mouth, Padre commune: And take it, to be a 
Signe of one, that meaneth to referre all, to the 
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Greatnessc of his owne House. Kings hud need 
beware, how they Side themselves, and make 
themselves as of a Fa^ion or Fartic: For 
Leagues, within the State, are ever Pernicious 
to Monarchies; For they raise an Obligation, 
Paramount to Obligation of Soveraignp'c, and 
make the King, Tanguihn unus cx nobis: As 
was to be scene, in the Lcoiiui' oi Franci'. When 
Fadions arc carried too high, and too violently, 
it is a Signe of Weaknesse in Princes ; And 
much to the Prciudicc, both of their Authoritie, 
and IJiisinessc. The Motions of Faflions^ under 
Kings, ought to be like the Motions (as the 
Astronoincrs speake) of the Infcriour Orbs ; 
which may have their Proper Motions, but yet 
still, arc quietly carried, by the Higher Motion, 
of Primum Mobile. 
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H e that is only Real!, had need have Ex- 
ceeding great Parts of Vertue: As the 
Stone had need to be Rich, that is set without 
Foile. But if a Man marke it well, it is in 
praise and Commendation of Men, as it is in 
Gettings and Gaines : For the Proverbe is true, 
That light Gaines nt^ke heavy Purses; For 
light Gaines come thick, whereas Great come 
but now and then. So it is true, that Small 
Matters win great Commendation, because they 
arc continually in Use, and in note : whereas the 
Occasion of any great Vertue, commeth but on 
Festivals. Therefore it doth much adde, to a 
Mans Reputation, and is, (as Queene Isabella 
said) Like perpetuall Letters Commendatory^ to 
have good Formes. To Attainc them, it almost 
sufficeth, not to despise them: For so shall a 
Man observe them in Others : And let him trust 
himsclfc with the rest For if he Labour too 
much to Expresse them, he shall lose their 
Grace; Which is to be Naturall and Unaffe^led. 
Some Mens Behaviour, is like a Verse, wherein 
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every Syllable is Measured: How can a man 
comprehend great Matters, that breakolh his 
Mindc too much to small Observations? Not 
to use Ce7r monies at all, is to teach Others not 
to use them againe; And so diminisheth Resped 
to himselfc : ICspccially they be not to be omit- 
ted to Strangers, and Ft)rinall Natures: l>ut the 
Dwelling upon them, & Exalting them aboA'e the 
Moonc, is not only Tedious, but doth Diminish 
the Faith and Credit of him that speakes. And 
certainly, there is a Kinde, of Conveying of FF 
fc<fliiall and Imprinting Passages, amongst Com- 
plements, which is of Singular use, if a Man 
can hit upon it. Amongst a Mans Peeres, a 
Man shall be sure of Familiaritie ; And there- 
fore, it is good a little to kee])c State. Amongst 
a Mans Infcriours, one shall be sure t)f Rever- 
ence ; And therefore it is good a little to be l’'a- 
miliar. He that is too much in any 'J'hing, so 
that he giveth another Occasion of Sacietie, 
maketh hiniselfe cheape. 'Fo ap])ly Ones Selfe 
to others, is good: So it be with Demonstration, 
that a Man doth it upon Regard, And not upon 
Facilitie. It is a good Precept, generally in 
Seconding Another, yet to adde somewhat of 
Ones Owne: As if you will grant his Opinion, 
let it be with some Distinction; If you \vill fol- 
low his Motion, let it bee with Condition ; If 
you allow his Counscll, let it be with Alledging 
further Reason. Men had need beware, how 
they be too PerfeCl in Complements; For be 
they never so Sufficient otherwise, their Enviers 
svill be sure to give them that Attribute, to the 
Disadvantage of their greater Vertues. It is 
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losse also in biisinesse, to be too full of Rcspeds, 
or to be too Curious in Observing Times and 
Opportunities. Salomon saitli ; He that con- 
sidereth the ivind^ shall not Sow, and he that 
lookeih to the Clouds, shall not rcape. A wise 
Man will make more Opportunities then he 
findes. Mens Behaviour should be like their 
Apparell, not too Strait, or point Device, but 
Free for Exercise or Motion. 
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p/^y-l/SF. is the Refle(fiion of VcrUie. Rut it 
is as the Glassc or liodie, which giveth the 
Refle^lion. If it be from the Common People, 
it is commonly False and Naught: And ratl)er 
followcth Vaine Persons, then Vertuous: I'cr 
the Common People understand not many Kx- 
cellent Vcrtucs : 'J’he Lowest Vertucs draw 
P7'aisc from them; The middle Vertues worke 
in them Astonishment, or Admiration; Ihit of 
the Highest Vcrtucs, they have j)o Sense, or 
Perceiving at all. But Shewes, and Specks vj'r- 
tutihus similes, serve best with them. Certainly, 
Fame is like a River, that bearcth up Things 
Light and vSwolne, And Drowncs Things waighty 
and Solide : But if persons of Qualitie and 
ludgcinent conciirre, then it is, (as the Scripture 
saith) Nonioi boiivtn in star unguenti frag ran- 
tis. It filleth all round about, and will not easily 
away. For the Odours of Oyntments, arc more 
Durable, then those of Flowers. There be so 
many False Points of P raise ^ that a Man may 
iustly hold it a Suspcifl. Some Praises proceed 
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meerely of Flattery ; And if hec be an Ordinary 
Flatterer, he will have certaine Common Attri- 
butes, which may serve every Man ; If he be'^a 
Cunning Flatterer, he will follow the Arch-flat- 
tcrcr, which is a Mans selfe ; and wherein a 
* Man thinketh best of himselfe, therein the Flat- 
terer will uphold him most : But if he be an Im- 
pudent Flatterer, look wherin a Man is Con- 
scious to himselfe, that he is most Defedtive, 
and is most out of Countenance in himselfe, 
that will the Flatterer Entitle him to, perforce, 
Spretd Conscieniid, Some Praises come of 
good Wishes, and Respeefis, which is a Forme 
due in Civilitie to Kings, and Great Persons, 
Laudando pmeipere; When by telling Men, 
what they are, they represent to them, what they 
should be. Some Men arc Praised Maliciously 
to their Hurt, therby to stirre Envie and lea- 
lousie towards them ; Pessimum genus Ininiico- 
rum laudantium; In so much as it was a Pro- 
verb, amongst the Grecians; that, He that was 
p)raiscd to his Hurt^ should have a Push ?ise 
upon his Nose : As we stiy ; That a Blister will 
rise upon ones Tongue, that telPs a lye. Cer- 
tainly Moderate Praise, used with Opportunity, 
and not Vulgar, is that which doth the Good. 
Salo7non saith. He that praiseth his Trend 
aloud. Rising Early, it shall be to him,, no better 
then a Cu7‘se. Too much Magnifying of Man 
or Matter, doth irritate Contradidion, and pro- 
cure Envie and Scorne. To Praise a Mans 
selfe, cannot be Decent, except it be in rare 
Cases: But to Praise a Mans Office or Profes- 
sion, he may doe it with Good Grace, and with 
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a Kinde of Magnanimitie. The Cardinals of 
Rome, which are Thcologues, and Friars, and 
Schoole-men, have a Phrase of Notable Con- 
tempt and Scorne, towards Civill Businessc : 
For they call all Teniporall Bushiesse, of Wanes, 
Embassages, ludicature, & other Emploiments, 
Sbirrcriej which is, Under-Sheriffries ; As if 
they were but matters for Under-Sheriffes and 
Catchpolcs ; Though many times, those Under- 
shcriffcrics doe more good, then their High Spe~ 
dilations. .V'. Paul, when he boasts of himselfc, 
he doth oft enterlacc; I speakv like a h^ndc; But 
speaking of his Calling, he saith ; Ma^i^JuJicaOo 
Apostolaiiun menm. 
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I T was prettily Devised of JEsope; The Fly 
sate upon the Axle-tree of the Chariot 
wheele^ and said^ What a Dust doe I raise? 
So are there some Vaine Persons^ that what- 
soever gocth alone, or moveth upon greater 
Means, if they have never so little Hand in it, 
they thinke it is they that carry it. They that 
are Glorious, must needs be Fa5lio7tsj For all 
Bravery stands upon Comparisons. They must 
needs be Violent, to make good their owne 
Vaunts. Neither can they be Secret, and there- 
fore not Effecfluall ; but according to the French 
Proverb; Beaucoup de Bruit, pen de Fruit: 
Much Bruit, little Fruit, Yet certainly there 
is Use of this Qualitic, in Civill Affaires. Where 
there is an Opinion, and Fame to be created, 
either of Vertue, or Greatnesse, these Men arc 
good Trumpetters. Again, as Titus Livius 
notelh, in the Case of Antiochus, and the Jilto- 
Hans; There are sometimes great EffeBs of 
Crosse Lies; As if a Man, that Negotiates be- 
tween Two Princes, to draw them to ioyne in a 
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Warre against the Third, doth cxtoll the Forces 
of either of them, above Measure, the One to 
the Other: And sometimes, he that dcalcs be- 
tween Man and Man, raiseth his ownc Credit, 
with Both, by pretending greater Interest, then 
he hath in Either. And in these, and the like . 
Kindcs, it often falls out, that Somewhat is pro- 
duced of Nothing: For Lies are sufficient to 
breed Opinion, and Ophiion brings on Sub- 
stance. In Militar Commanders and Soldiers, 
Vaine^GIory is an Esscntiall Point ; For as Iron 
sharpens Iron, so by Glory, one Courage sharp- 
neth another. In Cases of great Enterprise, 
upon Charge and Adventure, a Composition of 
GJorious Natures, doth put Life into Pusinessc; 
And those that are of Solidc and Sober Natures, 
have more of the Ballast, then of the Saile. In 
Fame of Learning, the Flight will be slow, witl1^ 
out some F eathers of Ostentation, Qui dc con- 
temnendd G lor id Libras scrilmnt,, No men sunni 
inscrfbitni. Socf'ates, Aristotle, Galen were 
Men full of Ostentation. Certainly Vainc-Glmy 
helpeth to Perpetuate a Mans Memory; And 
Vertue was never so Beholding to Humane Na- 
ture, as it received his due at the Second Hand. 
Neither had the Fame of Cicero, Seneca, P ti- 
ll ius Seenndns, borne her Age so well, if it had 
not been ioyned, with some Vanity in them- 
selves; Like unto Varnish, that makes Scelings 
not onely Shine, but Last. But all this while, 
when 1 speake of Vaine-Glory, I mcane not of 
that Property, that Tacitus doth attribute to 
Muciaims; Omnium, quee dixerat, fcccraique, 
A rte qnadani Osfentaior : For that proceeds not 
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discretion: And in some Persons, is not onely 
Comely, but Gracious. For Excusations, Ces- 
sions, Modesty it selfe well Governed, are but 
Arts of Ostentation. And amongst those Arts, 
there is none better, then that which Plinius 
Secundus speaketh of; which is to be Libcrall 
of Praise and Commendation to others, in that, 
wherein a Mans Selfe *hath any Perfec^iion. For 
saith Plmy very Wittily; In coimncuding An o- 
theVy yoit doe your selfe right; For he that you 
Commend, is either Superiour to yon, in that 
yon Commend, or Inferiour. If he be Inferiom', 
if he be to be Commc?ided, yon much more: If 
he be Superiour, if he be not to be commended, 
yon much lesse. G tor ions Men are the Scorne 
of Wise Men; the Admiration of Fooles; the 
Mols of Parasites ; And the Slaves of their own 
Vaunts. 
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T he \Viniiiii|T of Ifonoui\ is but the Reveal- 
ing of a Mans Vertue and Worth, without 
Disadvantage. For some in their Ac^lions, 
doe Wooe and affect! Ihmoury and I\< puUxtion . 
Which Sort of Men, arc commonly much Talked 
of, but inwardly little Admired. And some, 
contrariwise, darken their VerUie, in the Shew 
of it; So as they be under-valued in opinion. 
If a Man performe that which hath not beenc 
attempted before; Or attempted given over. 
Or hath b(’cnc atchieved, but not with so good 
Circumstance; he shall purchase more Honoin^ 
then by Kffedling a Matter of greater Difficulty, 
or Vertue, wherein he is but a Follower. If a 
Man so temper his Actions, as in some one of 
them, hec doth content everic Faction, or Com- 
bination of People, the Miisickc will bee the 
fuller. A man is an ill Husband of his Honour^ 
that entreth into any A<^lion, the Failing where- 
in may disgrace him more, then the Carying of 
it through can Honor him. Honour^ that is 
gained and broken upon Another, hath the 
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quickest Rcfldclion; Like Diamonds cut with 
Fascets. And therefore, let a Man contend, to 
excell any Competitors of his in Honour^ in 
Out-shooting them, if he can, in their owne 
Bowe. Discreet Followers and Servants helpe 
• much to Reputation : Omnis Favia d Doincsticis 
emajiat. Envy, which is the Canker of Honour^ 
is best extinguished, declaring a Mans Selfe, 
in his Ends, rather to seeke Merit, then Fame: 
And by Attributing a Mans Successes, rather 
to divine Providence and Felicity, then to his 
owne Vertue or Policy. The true Marshalling 
of the Degrees of Soveraigne Honour arc these. 
In the First Place are Conditorcs Impcrioruni; 
Founders of States, and Common- Wealths: Such 
as were Romulus, Cyrus, Ccesar, Ottoman, Is- 
mael, In the Second Place arc Leg/s-latores, 
Lawgiver's j which arc also called, Second 
Founders, or Perpetui Principcs, because they 
Governe by their Ordinances, after they are 
gone: Such were Lycurgus, Solon, lust ini an, 
Fadgar, Alphonsus of Castile, the Wise, that 
made the Siete Part/das, In the Third Idacc, 
are Liberatores, or Salvatores : Such as com- 
pound the long Miseries of Civill Warres, or 
deliver their Countries from Servitude of Stran- 
gers, or Tyrants ; Ks A ugustus Ccesar, Vespa si a- 
nus, A mrdianus, TheodoHcns, K. Henry the 7. 
of England, K. Henry the 4. of France, In the 
Fourth Place, arc Propagator'cs or Propugna- 
t07‘cs Imperijs Such as in Honourable Warres 
enlarge their Territories, or make Noble defence 
against Invaders. And in the Last Place, arc 
Patres Patrice ; which reigne iustly, & make 
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the Times good, wherein they live, lloth which 
last Kindcs, need no Examples, they are in such 
Number. Degrees of Honour in Snbieffs are ; 
r'irst, Participcs Curanim; Those upon whom 
Princes doe discharge the greatest Weight of 
their Affaires ; Their Right Hands, as we call 
them. The Next arc, Duces Relit, Great Lead- 
ers j Such as are Princes Lieutenants, and doe 
them Notable Services fn the Warres. The 
Third are, Gratiosi; Favourites; Such as ex- 
ceed not this Scantling; To be Solace to the 
Soveraigne, and llarmelessc to the People. And 
the F'ourth, Negotijs pares ; Such as have great 
Places under Princes, and execute their Places 
with Sufficiency. There is an likewise, 

kvhich may be ranked amongst the Greatest, 
which happeneth rarely: That is, of such as 
Sacrifice themselves, to Death or Danger, for 
the Good of their Countrey : As was M. Rcgulits, 
and the Two Dccij, 
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JUDGES ought to remember, that their Office 
^ is Ins dicerey and not lus darej To interpi’et 
LaWy and not to Make Law, or Ghc Law. 
Else will it be like the Authority, claimed by 
the Church of Rome; which under pretext of 
Exposition of Scripture, doth not sticke to Addc 
and Alter ; And to Pronounce that, which they 
doe not Finde; And by Shew of Antiquitie, to 
introduce Noveliie. Judges ought to be more 
Learned, then Wittie ; More Reverend, then 
Plausible; And more Advised, then Confident. 
Above all Things, Integritie is their Portion, 
and Proper Vertue. Cursed (saith the Law) is 
hee that removeth the Land-marke. The Mis- 
laier of a Meere Stone is to blame. But it is 
the Uniust Judge, that is the Capitall Remover 
of Land-markes, when he Defineth amisse of 
Lands and Propertie, One Foule Sentence, doth 
more Hurt, then many Foule Examples. For 
these doe but Corrupt the Streame; The other 
Corrupteth the Fountaine. So saith Salomo7i; 
Foils turbatus, 6^ Vena corrupta, est Justus ca- 
dens in causd sud coram Adversaria, The 
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Office of ludgcsy may have Reference, Unto the 
Parties that sue ; Unto the Advocates that 
Plead; Unto the Clerkes -awd. Ministers 0 / Iu.s- 
tice underneath them; And to the Soveraij^ue 
or State above tliem. 

First, for the Causes or Parties that Sue. 
There be (saith the Scripture) that turne Judge- 
nient into Worme-wood ; And surely, there be 
also, that turne it into Vinegar; For Iniustice 
maketh it Bitter, and Delaies make it Soure. 
The Principall Dutie of a Indge^ is to sii|)[)rcsse 
Force and Fraud; wliereof Force is the more 
Pernicious, when it is Open ; And Fraud, when 
it is Close and Disguised. Adde thereto Con- 
tentious Suits, which ought to be spewed out, 
as the Surfet of Courts. A Jttdge ought to pre- 
pare his Way to a lust Sentence, as God useth 
to ])rcpare his Way, by liaising Valleys., and 
Taking downe Hills : So when there appearcth 
on either side, an High Hand ; Violent Prose- 
cution, Cunning Advantages taken. Combina- 
tion, Powcj', Great Coimscll, then is tlie Vertuc 
of a Judge scene, to make Inequalitie Kquall; 
That he may plant his Indgemeut, as upon an 
Even (Ground. (2ui fortiter cvinngii, elicit san- 
gtiificni; And where the Wine-Pressc is hard 
wrought, it ycelds a harsh Wine, that tastes of 
the Grape-stone. Judges must beware of Hard 
Construdlions, and Strained Inferences; For 
there is no Worse Torture, then the Torture of 
Lawes. Specially in case of Lawes Penall, they 
ought to have Care, that that which was meant 
for Terrour, be not turned into Rigour; And 
that they bring not upon the People, that Shower, 
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eos Laqueos: For Penall Lawes Pressed, are a 
Shower of Snares upon the People. Therefot'e, 
let Pencil Lawes, if they have beene Sleepers of 
long^x or if they be growiic unfit for the present 
. Time, be by Wise ludges confined in the Execu- 
tion; 

ludicis Officium est, ui, Res, ita Tempora Rerum, 

In Cateses of Life and Death; hedges ought (as 
farre as tlie Law permitteth) in luslice to re- 
member Mercy; And to Cast a Severe Eye 
upon the Example, but a Mercifull Eye upon 
the Person. 

Secondly, for the Advocates and Counsell 
that Plead: Patience and Gravitie of Hearing, 
is an Essentiall Part of Justice; And an Over- 
speaking hedge is no well tuned Cymball. It is 
no Grace to a fudge, first to finde that, which 
hee might have heard, in due time, from the 
Barre; or to shew Quicknesse of Conceit in 
Cutting off Evidence or Counsell too short ; Or 
to prevent Information, by (2uestions though 
Pertinent. The Parts of a hedge in Hearing 
are Foure: To dired: the Evidence; To Mode- 
rate Length, Repetition, or Impertinency of 
Speech; To Recapitulate, Seledl, and Collate, 
the Materiall Points of that, which hath beene 
said ; And to Give the Rule or Sentence. What- 
soever is above these, is too much; And pro- 
ceedeth, Either of Glory and willingnesse to 
Speake; Or of Impatience to Heare; Or of 
Shortnesse of Memorie ; Or of Want of a Staid 
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and Equall Attention. It is a Strange Thing to 
see, that the Boldnessc of Advocates^ should 
pl'cvaile with Judges; Whereas they should imi- 
tate Gody in whose Seat they sit ; who rep r esse ih 
the Presumptuous^ and giveth Grace, to the 
Modest, But it is more Strange, that Judges 
should have Noted Favourites; Which cannot 
but Cause Multiplication of Fees, and Suspicion 
of By-waies. There is tfuc from the Judge,, to 
the Advocate,^ some Commendation and Grac- 
ing, where Causes arc well Mandled, and fairc 
Pleaded; Especially towards the Side which 
obtaineth not; For that upholds, in the Client^ 
the Reputation of his Couuseti^ and beats downe, 
in him, the Conceit of his Cause. There is like- 
wise due to the Publique^ a Civill Reprehension 
of Advocates.^ where there appeareth Cunning 
Counsel, Grossc Negle<5l, Slight Information, 
Indiscreet Pressing, or an Over-bold Defence. 
And let not the Counsel/ at the Barrc, choji 
with the Judge^ nor windc himselfe into the 
handling of the Cause anew, after the Judge 
hath Declared his Sentence: But on the other 
side. Let not the Judge meet the Cause halfc 
Way; Nor give Occasion to the Partie to say; 
His Counsell or Proofes were 7tot heard. 

Thirdly, for that that concerncs Clerks^ and 
Ministers. The Place of Justice^ is an Hallowed 
Place; And therefore, not only the Bench, but 
the Foot-pace, and Precincfls, and Purprise 
thereof, ought to be preserved without Scandall 
and Corruption. For certainly, Grapes^ (as the 
ScripiUf'e saith) will not be gathered of Thornes 
or Thistles: Neither can Justice yeeld her Fruit 

Q 
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with Sweetnesse, amongst the Briars and Bn&i- 
bles, of Catching and Poling Clerkes and Mini- 
sters. The Attendance of Courts is subiedl to* 
Fourebad Instruments. First, Certaine Persons, 
that are Sowers of Suits ; which make the Court 
swell, and the Country pine. The Second Sort 
is of those, that ingage Courts, in Quarells of 
Iurisdi<fl;ion, and are not truly Amici CnricCy but 
Parasiti Curies; in puffing a Court up beyond 
her Bounds, for their owne Scraps, and Advan- 
tage. The Third Sort is of those, that may be 
accounted, the Left Hands of Courts ; Persons 
that arc full of Nimble and Sinister Trickes and 
Shifts, whereby they pervert the Plaine and 
Diredl Courses of Courts y and bring Insticc 
into Oblique Lines and Labyrinths. And the 
Fourth is, the Poler and Exa6i:er of Fees ; which 
iustifics the Common Resemblance of the Courts 
of lusticey to the Bushy whereunto while the 
Sheepe flies for defence in Wether, hee is sure to 
loose Part of his Fleece. On the other side, an 
Ancient Clerhe, skilfull in Presidents, Wary in 
Proceeding, and Understanding in the Businesse 
of the Courty is an excellent Finger of a Court; 
And doth many times point the way to the 
ludge himselfe. 

Fourthly, for that which may concerne the 
Soveraigne and Estate. ludges ought above 
all to remember the Conclusion of the Roman 
7'welve Tables; Salus Populi Suprema Lex; 
And to know, that Lawes, except they bee in 
Order to that End, are but Things Captious, and 
Oracles not well Inspired. Therefore it is an 
Happie Thing in a State j when Kings and 
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States doe often Consult with Ju(i^i(es; And 
againc, when Judges doe often Consult with the 
'A'/;/^^and State: The one, when there is Matter 
of Law, intervenient in Businesse of State ; The 
other, when there is some Consideration of 
State, intervenient in Matter of Law. For many 
times, the Things Deduced to ludgement^ may 
bee Meum and Tntim, when the Reason and 
Consequence thereof, may Trench to Point of 
Estate : I call Matter of Estate, not oiicly the 
parts of Soveraigntic^ but whatsoever intro- 
duceth any Great Alteration, or Dangerous 
president; Or Conccrncth manifestly any great 
Portion of People. And let no Man weakly 
conceive, that lust Laws, and True Policic, have 
Antipathic: For they are like the Spirits, 
and Sinewes, that One moves with the Other. 
'L^X.Iudgcs also remember, that Salomons Throne^ 
was supported by Lions, on both Sides; Let 
them be Lions, but yet Lions under the Throne ; 
Being circumspe6l, that they doc not checke, or 
oppose any Points of Sovcraigntic, Let not 
Judges also, be so Ignorant of their ownc Right, 
as to thinke, there is not left to them, as a Prin- 
cipal! Part of their Office, a Wise Use, and 
application of Lawes. For they may remember, 
what the Apostle saith, of a Greater Law^ then 
theirs ; Nos scimus qttia Lex bona estf modb quiz 
ed uiatur Legitiml, 


Q2 
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T O seeke to extinguish Anger utterly, is but 
a Bravery of the ^ioickes. We have better 
Oracles ; Be A ngry^ hut Sinne not. Let not the 
Sunne goe downc upon your Anger, Anger 
must be limited, and confined, both in Race, and 
in Time. Wc will first speake, How the Natu- 
ral! Inclination, and Habit, To be Angry ^ may 
be attempred, and calmed. Secondly, How the 
Particular Motions of Angei\ may be repressed, 
or at least refrained from doing Mischiefe. 
Thirdly, How to raise Anger ^ or appease Anger, 
in Another. 

For the first ; There is no other Way, but to 
Meditate and Ruminate well, upon the Effe<5ls 
of Anger, how it troubles Mans Life. And the 
best Time, to doc this, is, to looke backe upon 
Anger, when the Fitt is throughly over. Seneca 
sailh well; That Anger Is like Rnine, which 
brea/ces it Selfe, upon that it falVs, The Scrip- 
ture exhorteth us; To possesse our Soules in 
Patience, Whosoever is out of Patience, is out 
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of Possession of his Soule. Men must not 
turne Bees; 

Atiimasque in v u lucre ponunt. 

A nger is certainly a kinde of Basenesse : As 
it appeares well, in the Weaknesse of those 
Subie<51;s, in whom it reignes : Children, Women, 
Old Folkes, Sicke Folkes. Onely Men must 
beware, that they carry thdr Anger, rather with 
Scorne, then with Feare: So that they may 
seemc rather, to be above the Iniury, then below , 
it: which is a Thing easily done, if a Man will 
give Law to himselfe in it. 

For the Second Point; The Causes and Mo- 
tives of Ange?', arc chiefly three. First, to be 
too Sensible of Hurt: For no Man is Angry, 
that Feeles not himselfe Hurt: And therefore 
Tender and Delicate Persons, must needs be 
oit Angry : They have so many 'Phings to trouble 
them ; Which more Robust N atures have little 
Sense of. The next is, the Apprehension and 
Constru(flion, of the Iniury offred, to be, in the 
Circumstances thereof, full of Contempt. For 
Contempt is that which putteth an Edge upon 
Anger, as much, or more, then the Hurt it 
sclfc. And therefore, when Men are Ingenious, 
in picking out Circumstances of Contempt, they 
doe kindle their Anger much. Lastly, Opinion 
of the Touch of a Mans Reputation, doth mul- 
tiply and sharpen Anger. Wherein the Remedy 
is, that a Man should have, as Consalvo was 
wont to say, Telam Hojioris crassiorem. lint 
in all Refrainings of Anger, it is the best Remedy 
to win 'Pime ; And to make a Mans Selfe beleeve. 
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that the Opportunity of his Revenge is not yet 
come : But that he foresees a Time for it ; And 
so to still Himselfe in the meane^Time, and* 
reserve it. 

To containe Anger from Mischief e, though 
it take hold of a Man, there be two Things, 
whereof you must have speciall Caution. The 
one, of extreme Bitternesse of Words; Kspe- 
cially, if they be Atuleate, and Proper : F or 
Communia Maledi^a7xx(^ nothing so much : And 
againe, that in Anger, a Man reveale no Secrets: 
For that makes him not fit for Society. The 
other, that you doe not fere7nptorily break off, 
in any Businesse, in a Fiit of Anger: But how- 
soever you shew Bitternes, do not A fl any thing, 
that is not Revocable. 

For Raising and Appeasing Anger in Ano- 
ther ; It is done chiefly, by Choosing of Times, 
when Men are frowardcst and worst disposed, 
to incense them. Againe, by gathering (as was 
touched before) all that you can finde out, to 
aggravate the Contempt. And the two Remedies 
are by the Contraries. The Former, to take 
good Times, when first to relate to a Man, an 
Afigry Businesse : For the first Impression is 
much ; And the other is, to sever, as much as 
may be, the Constru<Slion of the Iniury, from 
the Point of Contempt: Imputing it, to Misun- 
derstanding, Feare, Passion, or what you will. 
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S ALOMON saith; There is fio New 7'/i//ix 
upon the Earth. So that as Plato had an 
Imagination ; That all Knowledge was but Re- 
mcmbrancc: So Salomon giveth his Sentence; 
That all Noveltic is but Oblivion. Whereby 
you may see, that the River of Lethe^ runneth 
as well above Ground, as below. There is an 
abstruse Astrologer that saith ; If it were not^ 
f Of two things y that arc Constant; {7'ke one is^ 
that the Fixed StafTes ever stand at like dis- 
tance, one. f7'om another, and never come nearo 
together, nor goe fiddlier asunder; The other, 
that the Diurnal I Motion perpetually keepeth 
Time I) No hidividuall would last one Moment, 
Certain it is, that the Matter, is in a Perpetuall 
Flux, and never at a Stay. The great Winding- 
sheets, that burie all Things in Oblivion, arc 
two ; Deluges, and Earth-quakes. As for Con- 
flagrations, and great Droughts, they doe not 
meerely dispeople, and destroy. Phaetons Carre 
went but a day. And the Three yca?‘es Drotighi, 
in the time of Elias, was but Particular, and left 
People Alive. As for the great Burnings by 



Lightnings^ which are often in the West Indies^ 
they are but narrow. But in the other two 
Destructions, by Deluge^ and Earth-quake^ it i'S 
further to be noted, that the Remnant of People, 
which hap to be reserved, are commonly Igno- 
,rant and Mountanous People, that can give no 
Account, of the Time past: So that the Oblivion 
is ^11 one, as if none had beene left. If you 
consider well, of the People of the West Indies^ 
it is very probable, that they are a Newer, or a 
Younger People, then the People of the Old 
World. And it is much more likely, that the 
DcstruClion, that hath heretofore been there, 
was not by Earth-quakes^ (As the Egyptian 
Priest told Solon ^ concerning the Island of 
Atlantis; That it was swallowed by an Earth- 
quake;) But rather, that it was desolated, by a 
Particular Deluge. For Ea7'th-qnakes are sel- 
dome in those Parts. But on the other side, 
they have such Powring Rwers, as the Rivers of 
Asia, and Affrick, and Europe, are but Brookes 
to them. Their Abides likewise, or Mountaines, 
are farre higher, then those with us ; Whereby 
it scemes, that the Remnants of Generation of 
Men, were, in such a Particular Deluge, saved. 
As for the Observation, that Macciavel hath, 
that the lealousie of Sebls, doth much extin- 
guish the Memory of Things ; Traducing Gre- 
gory the Gf'eat, that he did, what in him lay, 
to extinguish all Heathen Antiquities ; I doe not 
lindc, that those Zeales, doe any great Effedls, 
nor last long : As it appeared in the Succession 
of Sahmian, who did revive the former Anti- 
quities. 
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The Vicissitude or Mutations^ in the Super- 
iour Globe j are no fit Matter, for this present 
Argument. It may be, Plato's great yeart\ if 
the World should last so long, would have some 
Effe(fl; Not in renewing the State of like Indi- 
viduals (for that is the Fume of those, that con-, 
ceive the Celestiall Bodies, have more accurate 
Influences, upon these Things below, then -in- 
deed they have) but in grossc. Comets^ out of 
question, have likewise Power and Kffctl, over 
the Grossc and Masse of Things: But they arc 
rather gazed upon, and waited upon in their 
lourney, then wisely observed in their Kfferts; 
Specially in their Respective Effe(^ls ; I'hat is, 
what Kindc of Cornet^ for Magnitude, Colour, 
Version of the Bcames, Placing in the Region 
of Heaven, or Lasting, j)roduccth what Kinde of 
Effeas. 

There is a Toy, which I have heard, and I 
would not have it given over, but waited upon a 
little. They say, it is observed, in the Low 
Countries (I know not in what Part) that Every 
Five and 'J'hirtie years, The same Kinde and 
Sute of Years and Weathers, comes about againc : 
As Great Frosts, Great Wet, (rreat Droughts, 
Warme Winters, Summers with little Heat, and 
the like : And they call it the Prime, It is a 
Thing, I doe the rather mention, because com- 
puting backwards, I have found some Concur- 
rence. 

But to leave these Points of Nature, and to 
come to Me7i, The greatest Vicissitude of 
Things amongst Men, is the Vicissitude of Sefts, 
and Religions. For those Orbs rule in Mens 
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Minds most. The True Religion is built upon 
the Rocke; The Rest are tost upon the Waves 
of Time. To speake therefore, of the Causes Of 
New Sebls ; And to give some Counsell con- 
cerning them; As farre, as the Weaknesse of 
, Humane ludgement, can give stay to so great 
Revolutions. 

When the Religion formerly received, is rent 
by Discords; And wh\3n the Holinesse of the 
Professours of Religion is decayed, and full of 
Scandall; And withall the Times be Stupid, Ig- 
norant, and Barbarous ; you may doubt the 
Springing up of a New Sell; If then also there 
should arise, any Extravagant and Strange Spi- 
rit, to make himselfe Authour thereof. All which 
Points held, when Mahomet published his Law, 
If a New Sell have not two Properties, fcare it 
not: For it will not spread. The one is, the 
Supplanting, or the opposing, of Authority esta- 
blished: For Nothing is more Popular then 
that. The other is, the Giving Licence to Plea- 
sures, and a Voluptuous Life. P'or as for Spe- 
culative Heresies (such as were in Ancient 
Times the Arrians ^ and now the Arminians) 
though they worke mightily upon Mens Wits, 
yet they doe not produce any great Alterations 
in States; except it be by the Hclpe of Civill 
Occasions. There be three Manner of Planta- 
tions of New SeHs, By the Power of Signes 
and Miracles: By the Eloquence and JVisedome 
of Speech and Perswasion: And by the Sword. 
For Ma7'tyrdo7neSj I reckon them amongst Mi- 
racles; Because they seemc to exceed, the 
Strength of Human Nature: And I may doc 
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the like of Superlative and Admirable Holinesse 
oiLife, Surely, there is no better Way, to stop 
the Rising of New Seth, and Schismes; tlien 
To reforme Abuses; To compound the smaller 
Differences; To proceed mildly, and not with 
Sanguinary Persecutions; And rather to take 
off the principall Authours, by Winning and 
Advancing them, then to enrage them by Vio- 
lence and Bitterncssc. 

The Changes and Vicissitude in Warres are 
many : But chiefly in three Things ; In the 
Seats or Stages of the War re; In the Weapons; 
And in the Manner of the ConduS, Warres in 
ancient Time, seemed more to move from Hast 
to West; For the Persians^ Assyrians^ Arabians, 
Tartars, (which were the Invaders) were all 
Easterne People. It is true, the Gaules were 
Westernc ; But we reade but of two Incursions 
of theirs ; The one to Gallo-Grecia, the other to 
Rome, But East and West have no certainc 
Points of Heaven : And no more have the 
Warres, either from the East, or West, any Cer- 
tainty of Observation. But North and South 
are fixed; And it hath seldome or never been 
seene, that the farre Southern People have in- 
vaded the Northern, but contrariwise. Whereby 
it is manifest, that the Northern Trail of the 
World, is in Nature the more Martiall Region: 
Be it, in respedl of the Stars of that Hemi- 
sphere; Or of the great Continents that are 
upon the North, whereas the South Part, for 
ought that is knowne, is almost all Sea ; Or 
(which is most apparent) of the Cold of the 
Northe7^H Parts, which is that, which without 
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Aid of Discipline, doth make the Bodies hard* 
est, and the Courages warmest. 

Upon the Breaking and Shivering of a great* 
State and Empire^ you may be sure to have 
IVarres. F or great Empires, while they stand, 
doe enervate and destroy the Forces of the Na- 
tives, which they have subdued, resting upon 
their owne Protecfling Forces: And then when 
they faile also, all goes' to ruinc, and they be- 
come a Prey. So was it, in the Decay of the 
Roman’^Empire; And likewise, in the Empire 
of A/maigne, after Char/es the Great, every 
Bird taking a Fether; And were not unlike to 
befall to Spaine, if it should break. The great 
Accessions and Unions of Kingdomes, doc like- 
wise stirre up IVarres. For when a State 
growes to an Over-power, it is like a great 
Floud, that will be sure to overflow. As it hath 
been scene, in the States of Ro??ie, Twicy^ 
Spaine, and others. Looke when the World 
hath fewest Barbarous Peoplesy but such as (Com- 
monly will not marry or generate, except they 
know meanes to live; (As it is almost every 
where at this day, except Tartary) there is no 
Danger of Inundations of People: But when 
there be great Shoales of People^ which goe on 
to populate, without foreseeing Meanes of Life 
and Sustentation, it is of Necessity, that once in 
an Age or two, they discharge a Portion of their 
People upon other Nations : Which the ancient 
Northern PeoplCy were wont to doe by Lot : 
Casting Lots, what Part should stay at home, 
and what should seeke their Fortunes. When a 
Warre-Iike State growes Soft and Effeminatey 
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they may be sure of a Warre, For commonly 
such States are growne rich, in the time of their 
’Degenerating; And so the Prey invitoth, and’ 
their Decay in Valour cncourageth a Warre. 

As for the Weapons^ it hardly fallcth under 
Rule and Observation: yet we see, even they 
have Rcturncs and Vicissituifcs, P'or certain it 
is, that Ordnance was known in the Citty of the 
Oxid 7 'akcs in India; Ahd was that, which the 
Macedonians called Thunder and Lightning, 
and Magicke. And it is well knownc, 4 hat the 
use of Ordnance liath been in China^ above 
2000. yearcs. The Conditions of Weapons^ 
& their Improvement are; First, The Fetching 
a farre off: For that outruns the Danger : As it is 
secne in Ordnance and Muske/s. Secondly, the 
Strength of the Percussion ; wherin likewise Orti- 
nance doc exceed all Ariclations, iind ancient 
Inventions. The third is, the commodious use 
of them: As that they may serve in all Wethers ; 
Th^t the Carriage may be Light and Manage- 
able ; and the like. 

For the Condud of the Warre: At the first, 
Men rested extremely upon Number: They did 
put the Warres likewise upon Maine Force^ and 
Valour; Pointing Dayes for Pitched Fields, and 
so trying it out, upon an even Match : And they 
were more ignorant in Ranging and Arraying 
their Battailes. After they grew to rest upon 
Number, rather Competent, then Vast: They 
grew to Adva 7 itages, of Place, Cuntiing Diver- 
sions, and the like : And they grew more skilful 
in the Ordering of their Battailes, 

In the Youth of a State, Armes doc flourish: 
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In the Middle Age of a State, Learning; And 
then both of them together for a time: In the 
Declining Age of a State^ Mechanic all Arts 
and Merchandize. Learning hath his Infancy, 
when it is but beginning, and almost Childish : 
.Then his Youth, when it is Luxuriant and luven- 
ile: Then his Strength of yeares, when it is 
Solide and Reduced: And lastly, his old Age, 
when it waxeth Dry and Exhaust. But it is not 
good, to lookc too long, upon these turning 
Whcelos of Vicissitude, lest we become Giddy. 
As for the Philology of them, that is but a Circle 
of Tales, and therefore not ht for this Writing. 



A FRAGMENT, OF AN ESSAY, 

®f jfpame 

T he Poets make luwie a Momtcr. They de- 
scribe her, in Part, finely, and elegantly; 
and, in part, gravely, and sentcntiously. They 
say, look how many Feathers she hath, so many 
Eyes she hath underneath: So many Tongues; 
So many Voyces ; She pricks up so many Ears. 

This is a flourish: There follow excellent 
Parables; As that, she gathercth strength in 
going; That she goeth upon the ground, and 
yet hideth her head in the Clouds. That, ifi the 
day time, she sitteth in a Watch Tower, and flyeth, 
most, by night : That she mingleth Things done, 
with things not done: And that she is a Terrour 
to great Citties: }3ut that, which passeth all the 
rest, is: They do recount, that the Earth, Mo- 
ther of the Gy ants, that made War against Ju- 
piter, and were by him destroyed, thereupon, in 
an anger, brought forth Fame: For certain it is. 
That Rebels, figured by the Gyants, and Seditious 
Fames, and Libels, are but Brothers, and Sisters; 
Masculine, and Feminine, But now, if a Man 
can tame this Monster, and bring her to feed at 
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the hand, and govern her, and with her fly other 
ravening Fowle, and kill them, it is somewhat 
worth. But wc arc infecfled, with the stile of the 
Poets. To speak now, in a sad, and serious 
manner: There is not, in all the Politiques, a 
Place^ lessc handled, and more worthy to be 
handled, then this of Fame. We will, therefore, 
speak of these pohifs. What are false Fames; 
And what are true Fdmes; And how they may 
be best discerned ; How Fames, may be sown, 
and raised; How they may be spread, and miil- 
tiplyed; And how they may be checked, and 
layed dead. And other Things, concerning the 
Nature of Fame. P'ame, is of that force, as 
there is, scarcely, any great Adlion wherein, it 
hath not, a great part ; Especially, in the War. 
Mucianns undid Vitellius by a Fame, that he 
scattered ; That Vitellius had in purpose, to re- 
move the Legions of Syria, into Germany; And 
the Legions of Germany, into Syria: whereupon 
the Legions of Syria were infinitely inflamed. 
Jutlus Casar, took Pompey unprovided, and 
layed asleep his industry, and preparations, by 
a Faine that he cunningly gave out; How C(^- 
sars own Souldiers loved him not; And being 
wearied with the Wars, and Laden with the 
spoyles of Gaul, would forsake him, as soon as 
he came into Italy. Livia, setled all things, for 
the Succession, of her Son Tiberius, by con- 
tinuall giving out, that her husband Augustus, 
was upon Recovery, and amendment. And it is 
an usuall thing, with the Basshawes, to con- 
ceale the Death of the Great Turk from the 
Jannisaries, and men of War, to save the Sack- 
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ing of Constantinople^ and other Towns^ as their 
Manner is. Thcmistocles, made Zerxcs^ king of 
Persia poast apace out of Grcecia^ by giving 
out, that the Greecians^ had a purpose, to break 
his BridgCy of Ships, which he had made athwart 
Hellespont There be a thousand such like 
amples; And the more they are, the lesse they 
need to be repeated; Because a Man, inectcth 
with them, everywhere: Therefore, let all Wise 
GovernerSy have as great a watch, and care, over 
Fames y as they have, of the Atlionsy and De- 
signes themselves. 

The rest was not lunislied. 
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I, Cui cetera: partes vel setflte secundas iwanimiter 
defenmt^ cum singula principaiu7u sibi vindiceitt 
melior reliquis videtur, Nam primas quccque ex 
%elo videtur sum ere ; secundas autcni ex vcro tribuere. 

■ 2 . Cams exccUcntia vel exupcraniia melior id loto 
genere melius. 

3 . Qttod ad veritatcni ivferlur maius est qtihn quod 
ad opinionem, Modus^ autem^ probatio eius quod 
ad opinionem pertinct here est. Quod quis si clam 
putaret fore fadturus non essel. 

4. Qtiod rem integram seryat boimm quod sine re- 
ceptu est malum. Nam se recipere 7ton posse impo- 
ientUe genus est, potentia autem bomim. 

5 . Quod ex pluribus constat, ^ divisibilius est 
maius quam quod ex pauciorUms eSr* magis 7tnum : 
iiam omnia per paries cousidcrata maiora videntur; 
quare <2^* plnralitas partium magnitudinem pnv sc 
fert, fortius autem operaiur plnralitas partmm si 
ordo absit, nam inducit similitudincm iitfniti, 
impedit comprehensio7te7ii. 

6. Cuius privatio bona, malum, cuius privatio mala 
bonum, 

7 . Quod bono vicinum, bonum, quod a hono remo^ 
turn malum. 

8 . Quod quis culpa stm contraxit, maius mahim, 
quod ab externis imp07iitur minus malum. 

g. Quod opera, 6 ^ virltiie nostra partum est, maius 
bonu7n, quod ab alic7w bcneficio, vel ab mdulgentia 
fortitna dcla1u)7t est, i/imus Imium. 

10 . Gradus privationis maior videtur qua77i gradus 
dimi7iuHo7iis, ^ rursus gradus incep}io7iis maior 
vuieiur quam gradits,^ ificrementi. 



I N deliberatives the point is what is good and 
what is cvill, and of good what is greater, 
and of evill what is the lesse. 

So that the perswaders labor is to make 
things appeare good or cvill, and that in higher 
or lower degree, which as it may be perfourmed 
by true and solide reasons, so it may be repre- 
sented also by coulers, popularities and circum- 
stances, which arc of such force, as they sway the 
ordinarie iiidgement either of aweakeman, or of 
a wise man, not fully and considerately attending 
and pondering the matter. Besides their power 
to alter the nature of the subiecfl in appearance, 
and so to leade to error, they are of no lesse use 
' to quicken and strengthen the opinions and per- 
swasions which are true: for reasons plainely 
delivered, ^sand alwaics after one manner especi- 
ally with fine and fastidious mindes, enter but 
heavily and dully ; whereas if they be varyed and 
have more life and vigor put into them by these 



fourmes and insinuations, they cause a stronger 
apprehension, and many times siiddainely win 
the mindc to a resolution. Lastly, to make a 
true and safe iudgement, nothing can be of 
greater use and defence to the minde, then the 
discovering and reprehension of these coulers, 
‘shewing in what cases they hold, and in what 
tliey deceive : which as it cannot be done, but 
out of a very universal! knowledge of the nature 
of things, so being perfourmed, it so cleareth 
mans iudgement and cle<5lion, as it is the Icssc 
apt to slide into any error. 



A TABLE of Coulers, or apparances of good 
and evil], and iheir degrees as places 
of perswasion and disevvasion ; and 
their several! fallaxes, and the clenches 
of them. 


\ 

i. Cui ceivne />ar(t’s vel sa^Uc sccumias uunuimiier 
deferunt^ cum siu^i^nltc principatum s'thi 'tcudicent 
melior rdujuis vidciury uam pt'ituas qiucquc ex zelo 
videtur suiuen\ sccuudas autem cx vero vicrito 
tribuerc, 

S O Cicero went about to prove the Secle of 
A cade 111 iq lies which suspended all assevera- 
tion, for to be the best, for sayth he, aske a Syo- 
icke which Philosophic is true, he will preferre 
his owne: Then aske him which approcheth 
next the truth, he will confesse the Academiques. 
So deale with the Epicure that will scant in- 
dure the Stoicke to be in sight of him, as soone 
as he hath placed himselfe, he will place the 
Academiques next him. 

So if a Prince tooke divers competitors to a 
place, and examined them severallie whome next 
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themselves they would rathest commend, it were 
like the ablest man should have the most second 
votes. 

The fallax of this couler hapneth oft in re* 
spedl of envy, for men are accustomed after 
.themselves and their owne fadlion to, incline to 
them which are softest, and are least in their 
way in despite and derogation of them that 
hold them hardest to it. So that this couler of 
melioritie and preheminence is oft a signe of 
enervation and weakenesse. 


2 . Cuius excellcniia vel cxupe7nntia melior^ id ioto 
gene7‘e melius, 

A ppertaining to this are the fourmes; 

‘ Let US not wander in gcfieralifies : Let us 
compare particular with particular^ &c. This 
appearance though it sceme of strength and ra- 
ther Logicall then Rhetoricall, yet is very oft a 
fallax. 

Sometimes because some things are in kinde 
very casuall, which if they escape, prove excel- 
lent, so that the kinde is inferior, because it is 
so subie<fl to perill, but that which is excellent 
being proved is superior, as the blossome of 
March and the blossome of May, whereof the 
French verse goeth. 

Bourgeon dc Mars enfant de Patis, 

Si un esekape, il en vaut dix. 

So that the blossome of May is generally better 
then the blossome of March; and yet the best 
blossome of March is better then the best blos- 
some of May. 
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Sometimes, because the nature of some kindes 
is to be more cquall and more indifferent, and 
nbt to have very distant degrees, as hath bene 
noted in the warmer clymates, the people are 
generally more wise, but in the Northerne cli- 
mate the wits of chiefe are greater. So in many , 
Armies, if the matter should be tryed by ducll 
between e two Champions, the vicflory should go 
on one side, and yet if it be tryed by the grosse, 
it would go of the other side ; for excellencies go 
as it were by chance, but kindes go by a more 
certaine nature, as by discipline in warre. 

Lastly, many kindes have much refuse which 
countcrvalc that which they have excellent ; and 
therefore generally mettall is more precious then 
stone, and yet a dyamond is more precious then 
gould. 

3. ► Qnoc/ ad veri/a tern iv/ciiur mains esi quant quod 
ad opinioneni. Modus autem prohatio eius quod 
ad opiniomm pertinct. Jure ar/, quod quis si clam 
putarci pore, J'adtunis non esscL 

S O the Epicures say of the Stoicks fclicitie 
placed in vertuc, That it is like the fclicitie 
of a Player, who if he were left of his Auditorie 
and their applause, he would streight be out of 
hart and countenance, and therefore they call 
vertue Bontttn iJicatralc. But of Riches the 
Poet sayth : 

Populus me sibilate At mihi plaudo. 

And of pleasure. 

Grata sub imo 

Gaudia cordepreniens, vultu simulante pudorenu 
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fallax of this couler is somewhat subtile, 
though the aunswere to the example be readie, 
for vertue is not chosen propter aurant populU- 
rem» But contrariwise, Maxime omnuwi teipsum 
reverere. So as a vertuous man will be vertuous 
in solitudincy and not oncly in theatro^ though 
percase it will be more strong by glory and fame, 
as an hcatc which is doubled by reflexion ; But 
thatdenieth the supposition, it doth not reprehend 
the fallax whereof the reprehension is, alow that 
vertue (such as is ioyned with labor and confli(5l) 
would not be chosen but for fame and opinion, 
yet it followeth not that the chiefc motive of the 
eledlion should not be reall and for it selfc, for 
fame may be oncly causa impulstva^ and not 
causa constitucus^ or cfficicns. As if there were 
two horses, and the one would doo better without 
the spurre then the other : but agayne, the other 
with the spurre woulde farre cxceede the doing 
of the former, giving him the spurre also; yet 
the latter will be iudged to be the better horse, 
and the fourme as to say, Tush^ the life of this 
horse is but in the spitn\\ will not serve as to a 
wise iudgementc: For since the ordinary instru- 
ment of horsemanship is the spurre, and that it 
is no manner of impediment nor burden, the 
horse is not to bee accounted the lessc of, which 
will not do well without the spurre, but rather 
the other is to be reckoned a delicacic then a 
vertue, so glory and honor are as spurres to ver- 
tuc: and although vertue would languish with- 
out them, yet since they be alwayes at hand to 
attend vertue, vertue is not to be sayd the lesse, 
chosen for it selfe, because it needeth the spurre 
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of fame and reputation : and therefore that posi- 
tion, Nota cius rei quod propter opinioncm ^ 
flon propter veritatem digit ur^ here cst quod quis 
d dam putaret fore fadurus non csset is repre- 
hended. 


4 . Quod rem Integra m sa^jat bouum, quod sine rc^ 
cepiu cst ntalifin, Num se reciperc non posse intpo^ 
tenliiC ^enus est^ potentia autem bontt/n, 

H ereof Aesope framed the Fable of the 
two Frogs that consulted together in time 
of drowth (when many plashes that they had re- 
payred to were dry) what was to be done, and 
the one propounded to goc downc into a deepe 
Well, because it was like the water wouldc not 
fayle there, but the other aunswered, yea but if 
it do failc how shall we get up againc? And 
the reason is, that liumanc adfions are so unecr- 
tayne and subiccfle to perills, as that seemeth 
the best course which hath most passages out 
of it. 

Appertaining to this perswasion the fourmes 
are, you shall ingage your sclfe. On the other 
side, TantUm quantum voles sujiics ex forttina^ 
you shall keepc the matter in your owne hands. 
The reprehension of it is, That proceeding and 
resolving in all ad ions is necehai'ic: for as he 
sayth well, Not to 7Xsolve^ is to resolve^ and 
many times it breedes as many necessities, and 
ingageth as farre in some other sort as to re- 
solve. 
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So it is but the covetous mans disease trans- 
lated into power, for the covetous man will enioy 
nothing because he will have his full storte 
and possibilitie to enioy the more, so by this 
reason a man shoulde execute nothing because 
,hec should be still indifferent and at libertie to 
execute any thing. Besides necessitic and this 
same est alca hath many times an ad- 

vantage, because it a^^aketh the powers of the 
minde, and strengtheneth indevor. CcBtcris pa- 
res necessitate certc superio7^es estis. 


5. Quod ex plurihus constat et divisibilius est 
mains quant quod ex paucioribns et inagis nniim: 
nam omnia per partes considerata maiora videntur; 
quare et pluralitas partium magttiiudinem pne se 
fert; fortius antem operatur plm'aliias partium si 
ordo absity nam indue it similitudinem inf n Hi et 
impedit comprehensionem, 

T his couler seemeth palpable, for it is not, 
pluralitie of partes without maioritie of 
partes that maketh the totall greater, yet never- 
thelesse it often carries the minde away, yea, it 
deceyveth the scnce, as it seemeth to the eye a 
shorter distance of way if it be all dead and con- 
tinued, then if it have trees or buildings or any 
other markes whereby the eye may devide it. 
So when a great moneyed man hath devided his 
chests and coines and bags, hce seemeth to him- 
selfe richer then hee was, and therefore a way 
to amplifie any thing, is to breake it, and to 
make an anatomie of it in severall partes, and 
to examine it according to severall circumstances, 
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And this maketh the greater shew if it be done 
without order, for confusion maketh things mus- 
tfer more, and besides what is set downe by or- 
der and division, doth demonstrate that nothing 
is left out or omitted, but all is there ; whereas 
if it be without order, both the mindc compre- 
hendeth lesse that which is set downe, and be- 
sides it Icaveth a siispition, as if more might be 
sayde then is expressed. * 

This collier deceyveth, if the minde of him 
that is to be persNvaded, do of it sclfe over-con- 
ccivc or preiudge of the greatncsse of any thing, 
for then the breaking of it will make it scenic 
lesse, because it maketh it appcarc more accord- 
ing to the truth, and therefore if a man be in 
sicknes or payne, the time will scenic longer 
without a clockc or howre-glassc then with it, 
for the minde doth value every moment, and 
then the howre doth rather sunime up the mo- 
ments then devide the day. So in a dead 
plaync, the way seemeth the longer, because the 
eye hath prcconcey ved it shorter then the truth : 
and the frustrating of that maketh it seeme 
longer then the truth. Therefore if any man 
have an overgreat opinion of any thing, then if 
an other thinke by breaking it into scvcrall con- 
siderations, he shall make it seeme greater to 
him, he will be deceyved, and therefore in such 
cases it is not safe to devide, but to extoll the 
entire still in gcnerall. 

An other case wherein this couler deceyveth, 
is, when the matter broken or devided is not 
comprehended by the scncc or minde at once in 
respeifl of the distraifling or scattering of it, and 
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being intire and not devided, is comprehended, 
as a hundred pounds in heapes of five poundes 
will shewe more, then in one grosse heape, so as 
the heapes be all uppon one tabic to be seene at 
once, otherwise not, or flowers growing scattered 
Jn divers beds will shewe, more then if they did 
grow in one bed, so as all those beds be within 
a plot that they be obie<5l to view at once, other- 
wise not ; and therefore men whose living lieth 
together in one Shire, arc commonly counted 
greater landed then those whose livings are dis- 
persed though it be more, because of the notice 
and comprehension. 

A thii*d case wherein this couler deceyveth, 
and it is not so properly a case or reprehension 
as it is a counter couler being in effctfl as large 
as the couler it selfe, and that is, Oinnis compo- 
sitio indigenticT cuiusdam videtur esse particeps^ 
because if one thing would serve the turne it 
were ever best, but the defe(5l and impcrfedlions 
of things hath brought in that help to piece, 
them up as it is sayd, Martha Malika attendis 
ad plurivia, umun sufficit. So likewise here- 
upon Acsope framed the Fable of the Fox and 
the Cat, whereas the Fox bragged what a num- 
ber of shifts and devises he had to get from the 
houndes, and the Catte saide she had but one, 
which was to clime a tree, which in proofe was 
better worth then all the rest, whereof the pro- 
verbe grew, 

Multa novit Vnlpes sed Felis vuum magimm. 

And in the morall of this fable it comes likewise 
to passe: That a good sure friend is a better 
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helpe at a pinch, then all the stratagems and 
pollicies of a mans ownc wit. So it fallcth out 
to bee a common errour in negociating, whereas 
men have many reasons to induce or perswadc, 
they strive commonly to utter and use them all 
at once, which weakeneth them. For it argucth 
as was said, a ncedines in every of the reasons 
by it selfe, as if one did not trust to any of them, 
but fled from one to another, helping himsclfe 
oncly with that. 

JLt qvee 7W)i prositnf siuf^ithu, vnilia iuvani. 

Indeed in a set speech in an assemblie it is 
cxpe<5led a man shouldc use all his reasons in 
the case hce handleth, but in private perswa- 
sions it is alwayes a great errour. 

A fourth case wlicrein this colour may bee 
reprehended is in respe<5le of that same vis 
miita fortio7‘^ according to the talc of the French 
King, that when the Emperours Amb. had re- 
cited his maysters stile at large which consisteth 
‘of many countries and dominions: the French 
King willed his Chauncellor or other minister to 
repeate and say over Fraunce as many times as 
the other had recited the severall dominions, 
intending it was equivalent with them all, & 
beside more compa<flcd and united. 

There is also appertayning to this couler an 
other point, why breaking of a thing doth helpe 
it, not by way of adding a shew of magnitude 
unto it, but a note of excellency and raritie; 
whereof the fourmes are, Where shall you findc 
such a co7icurrence ? G?rat bzit uot complcaty for 
it seemes a lesse worke of nature or fortune to 
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make any thing in his kinde greater then ordi- 
narie, then to make a straunge composition. . 

Yet if it bee narrowly considered, this coloiir 
will bee reprehended or incountred by imputing 
to all excellencies in compositions a kind of 
..povertie or at least a casualty or icopardy, for 
from that which is excellent in greatnes som- 
what .may be taken, or there may be decay ; and 
yet stifficiencie left, but from that which hath 
his price in composition if you take away any 
thing, or any part doc fayle all is disgraced 


6^ Cuius privatio bona, malum ^ cuius privatio mala^ 

. sbomtm, 

T he formes to make it conceyved that that 
was evill which is chaunged for the better 
are, He that is in hell thinkes there is no other 
heaven. Satis querensy Aco7nics we7'e good till 
bread was foundy And of the other side the 

formes to make it conceyved that that was good 
which was chaunged for the worse arc. Bona 
magis carendo quhm fruendo sentwms, Bona a 
tergo fo^ynos/ssimay Good things 7iever appear 
in their full beautiCy till they iimie tJieir backe 
and be gomg awayy ^c. The reprehension of 
this colour is, that the good or evil which is 
removed may be esteemed good or evil compara- 
tively and not positively or simply. So that if 
the privation bee good, it follows not the former 
condition was evil, but Icsse good, for the flower 
or blossome is a positive good, although the 
remove of it to give place to the fruite be a 
comparative good. So in the tale of .^sope; 
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when the olde fainting man in the heat of the 
day cast downc his burthen & called for death, 
& when death came to know his will with him, 
said it was for nothing but to hclpe him uppc 
with his burthen agayne: it doth not follow that 
because d^ath which was the privation of the* 
burthen was ill, therefore the burthen was good. 
And in this parte the ordjnaric forme of Malum 
neccssarium aptly reprehendeth this colour, for 
p7‘h>aiio mail neccssarij est mala^ and yet that 
doth not convert the nature of tlie nert ssarit' 
evil, but it is evill. 

Againe it commclh sometimes to passe, that 
there is an ec|ualitie in the chaungeor ])ri\'atiQJi, 
and as it were a Dilemma boni or a Dilemma 
ptaliy so that the corruption of the one good is a 
generation of the other, 

Sofii pater (rquus uirique est : 

And conlrarie the remedy of the one evill is 
the occasion and commencement of nn other, as 
in Scilla and Charibdis. 


7 . Quoil bovo viciuum^^ bonmn: quod a bouo remo- 
lutti malufu, 

S UCH is the nature of thinges, that thinges 
contrarie and distant in nature and qualitie 
arc also severed and disioyned in place, and 
thinges like and consenting in qualitie are placed, 
and as it were quartered together, for partly in 
regarde of the nature to spredde, multiplie and 
infeifl in similitude, and partly in regard of the 
nature to break, expell and alter that which 

S 
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is disagreeable and contrarie, most thinges do 
eyther associate and draw necre to themselves 
the like, or at least assimilate to themselves 
that which approcheth necr them, and doe also 
drive away, chase and exterminate their contra- 
ries, And that is the reason commonly yeelded 
why the middle region of the aire sholcl be cold- 
est, because the Sunne and stars are eyther hot 
by dire(fl beames or by refledlion. The dircifl 
beames heate the upper region, the reflc<flcd 
beames from the earth and seas heate the lower 
Region. That which is in the middest being 
furthest distant in place from these two Regions 
of heate are most distant in nature that is cold- 
est, which is that they tcarme colde or hot, /)er 
aiitipcristasin^ that is invironing by contraries, 
which was pleasantly taken holdc of by him that 
said that an honest man in these daies must 
ncedcs be more honest then in ages heretofore, 
propter ant/per/stasiu because the shutting of 
him in the middest of contraries must needs 
make the honesty stronger and more compact 
in it selfe. 

The reprehension of this colour is, first many 
things of amplitude in their kind doe as it were 
ingrosse to themselves all, and leave that which 
is next them most destitute, as the shootes or 
underwood that grow neare a great and spread 
tree, is the most pyned & shrubbie wood of 
the field, because the great tree doth deprive 
and deceive them of sappe and nourishment. 
So he saith welj^ Dhntis servi maxhnh servi: 
And the comparison was pleasant of him that 
compared courtiers attendant in the courtes of 
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princes, without great place or office, to fasting 
dayes, which were next the holy daies, but other- 
wise were the leanest dayes in all the weeke. 

An other reprehension is, that things of great- 
nes and predominancie, though they doe not 
extenuate the Ihinges adioyning in substance ; yel 
they drowne them and obscure them in shew 
and appearance. And therefore the Astrono- 
mers say, that whereas hi all other planets con- 
iundion is the perfecflest amitie: the Sunne 
contrariwise is good by aspc6l, but cvill by 
coniundlion. 

A third reprehension is because evill ap- 
procheth to good sometimes for conccalemenl, 
sometimes for proted'lion, and good to cvill for 
conversion and reformation. So hipocrisic draw- 
cth neer to religion for covert &. hyding it sclfe : 
latet I'ifium pror imitate tfo?u\ 

& Sandluary men, which were commonly in- 
ordinate men & malefadl;ors, were wont to be 
nccrcst to pricstes and Prelates and holy men, 
for the maicstie of good thinges is such, as the 
confines of them are revered. On the other side 
our Saviour charged with ncercncs of Publi- 
canes and rioters said. The Phisitian approch 
eth the sicke^ rather then the whole, 

8. Quod quis culpa sua contraxit^ luaius malum ; 
quod ab extern is impouitur^ minus mapum, 

T he reason is because the sling and remorse 
of the mind accusing it sclfe doublcth all 
adversitie, contrarywise the considering and re-, 
cording inwardly that a man is clcarc and free 
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from fault, and iust imputation, doth attemper 
outward calamities: For if the cvill bee in the 
scnce and in the conscience both, there is A 
gemination of it, but if cvill be in the one and 
comfort in the other, it is a kind of compensation. 
.So the Poets in tragedies doc make the most 
passionate lamentations, and those that fore- 
run nc final dispaire, to be accusing, questioning 
and torturing of a mans selfc. 

Seque unutn clainaf causarngiic caputguc malo- 
rum. 

& contrariwise the extremities of worthie per- 
sons have beenc annihilated in the consider- 
ation of their ownc good deserving. Besides 
when the cvill commeth from without, there is 
left a kinde of evaporation of griefe, if it come 
by humane iniurie, eyther by indignation and 
meditating of revenge from our selves, or by 
expc(5\ing or foreconceyving that Nonesis and 
retribution will take holde of the authonrs of our 
hurt, or if it bee by fortune or accident, yet 
there is left a kinde of expostulation against the 
divine powers. 

Atqtte dcos atquc Astra vocat cvuctclia Mater. 
But where the evill is derived from a mans 
own fault there all strikes deadly inwardes and 
Miffocateth. 

The reprehension of this colour is first in 
respe<5l of hope, for reformation of our faultes 
is in nostra potestate, but amendment of our 
fortune simplie is not. Therefore Demosthenes 
in many of his orations sayth thus to the people 
of Athens, 7'hat which havmg regarde to the 
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tunc past is the worst pohitc and circumstance 
0 / all the restj that as to the time to come is the 
best: What is that I Even tJ^is^ that by your 
sloth ^ irresolution^ and misg07:ernement^ your 
affaires a7‘e grownc to this declination and decay. 
For had you used and ordered your mcanes and* 
foi ces to the best^ and done your partes every 
7vay to the full, and noHfiithstanding your mat- 
ters should ha7>e gone backboards in this manner 
as they docy there had beene no hope left of re- 
coverie or reparation, but since it hath beene 
oncly by your owne erronrs &-^c. So Epitletus 
in his degrees saith, The bvorst state of man is 
to accuse externe thingSy better then that to 
accuse a mans selfe, and best of all to accuse 
neythcr. 

An other reprehension of this colour is in 
resped\ of the wcl bearing of evils, wherewith a 
man can charge no bodie but him selfe, which 
inaketh them the lesse. 

Leve fit (/nod bene fertur onus. 

And therefore many natures, that are eylher 
extreamely proude and will lake no fault to 
themselves, or els very true, and cleaving to 
themselves (when they sec the blame of any 
thing that fallos out ill must light upon them- 
selves) have no other shift but to beare it out 
wcl, and to make the least of it, for as wee see 
when sometimes a fault is committed, & before 
it be known >vho is to blame, much adoe is made 
of it, but after if it appeare to be done by a 
sonne, or by a wife, or by a ncere friend, then it 
is light made of. So much more when a man 
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must take it upon himselfe. . And therefore it is 
commonly scene that women that marric hus- 
bandes of their^ owne choosing against their 
friends consents, if they be never so ill used, 
yet you shall seldome see them complaine but 
fo set a good face on it. 


9 . Qnoc/ opera virtufe nostm parluin est mains bo- 
nnm ; qnod ab alicno bencjicio^ vel ab indulgentia 
fortnnic delainm esl minns bonnni. 

T he reasons are first the future hope, be- 
cause in the favours of others or the good 
windes of fortune we have no state or certainty, 
in our endevours or abilities we have. So as 
when they have purchased us one good fortune, 
we have them as ready and better edged and 
inured to procure another. 

The formes be, you have wonne this by play^ 
you have not 07 iely the water, but you have the 
reccit, you can make it againe if it be lost ^c. 

Next because these properties which we 
inioy by the benefite of others carry with them 
an obligation, which seemeth a kinde of burthen, 
whereas the other which derive from our selves, 
are like the freest patents absque aliquo hide 
reddendo, and if they proccede from fortune or 
providence, yet they seeme to touch us secrcatly 
with the reverence of the divine powers whose 
favours we tast, and therfore worke a kind of 
religious feare and restraint, whereas in the 
other kind, that come to passe which the Prophet 
speaketh, Lcetantur exultant, immolant pla- 
gis suis, sacrificant reti suo. 
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Thirdely because that which commelh unto 
us without our owne virtue, yceldeth not that 
commendation and reputation, for a6iions of 
great felicitie may drawe wonder, 'but prayselcsse, 
as Cicero said to Cesar : Qncr miremur habe-^ 
mus\ quee laudemits expcflamus. 

Fourthly because the purchases of our own 
industric are ioyned commonly with labour and 
strife which gives an edge and appetite, and 
makes the fruition of our desire more pleasant, 
Suavis cibits a venatit. 

On the other side there bee fowre counter 
colours to this colour rather then reprehensions, 
because they be as large as the colour it selfe, 
first because felicitie seemeth to bee a charac^ler 
of the favour and love of the divine powers, 
and accordingly worketh both coniidcnce in our 
selves and respc(5le and authoriiie from others. 
And this felicitie extendeth to many casual 1 
thinges, whercunto the care or virtue of man 
cannot extend, and therefore seemetli to be a 
larger good, as when Ccesar sayd to the sayler, 
Ccesarem portas <2r^ fortunam eius^ if he had 
saide? ^ virtutem eiiis, it had beene small com * 
fort against a tempest otherwise then if it might 
sceme upon merite to induce fortune. 

Next, whatsoever is done by vertue and 
industric, seemes to • be done by a kinde of 
habite and arte, and therefore open to be imb 
tated and followed, whereas felicitie is inimita- 
ble : So wee generally sec, that things of nature 
seeme more excellent then things of arte, be- 
cause they be inimitable, for quod imitabilc cst 
potentia qiiadain vulgaium est. 
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Thirdly, felicitie commendeth those things 
wliich commeth without our owne labor, for 
they seeme gifts, and the other seemes peny^ 
worths : whereupon Plutarch sayth elegantly 
of the a6les of Thnoleon^ who was so fortunate, 
compared with the a<fles of Agesilaus and 
Kpatnlnondas^ That they were like Homers 
verses they ranne so easily and so well, and 
therefore it is the word wc give unto poesie, 
terming it a happic vaine, because facilitie 
scemeth ever to come from happines. 

Fourthly, this same pra;ter spent, vel pneier 
cxpeflatum, doth increase the price and pleasure 
of many things, and this cannot be incident to 
those things that proccede from our ownc care, 
and compasse. 


10 . (j'radus privationis motor videtur quant grodus 
dimtiiutiouis ; dr’ rttrsus gradus invepfioitts maior 
videtur quam gradtts htcrcmeuU. 

I T is a position in the Matheniatiques that 
there is no proportion betweenc somewhat 
and nothing, tlicrcfore the degree of nullitie and 
quidditie or a<5l, seemeth larger then the degrees 
of increase and decrease, as to a monoculos it 
is more to loose one eye,, then to a man that 
hath two eyes. So if one have lost divers 
children, it is more griefe to him to loose the 
last then all the rest, because he is spes gregis. 
And therefore Sybilla when she brought her 
three books, and had burned two, did double 
the whole price of both the other, because the 
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burning of that had bin j^rai/us privationis^ and 
not diminutionis. This coulcr is reprehended 
first in those things, the use and service whereof 
resteth in sufhcicncie, compctcncie, or determi- 
nate quantitie, as if a man be to pay one him- 
dreth poundcs upon a penaltic, it is more for^ 
him to want xii pence, then after that xii pence 
supposed to be Avanting, to want ten shillings 
more : So the decay of a*mans estate scemes to 
be most touched in the degree when he first 
growes behindc, more then afterwards when he 
proves nothing worth. And hereof the common 
fournies are, Sera in /undo parsinionia^ and as 
good never a whit, as never the better, &.c. it 
is reprehended also in rcspcdl of that notion, 
Corruptio uaiusy grne ratio altcrms^ so that 
gradus privationis^ is many times lessv' matter, 
because it gives the cause, and motive to some 
new course. As when Demosthenes reprehended 
the people for harkning to the conditions offered 
by King Phillip, being not honorable nor cquall, 
he saith they were but aliments of their sloth 
and weakenes, which if they were taken away, 
necessitic woulde teach them stronger resolu- 
tions. So Docflor Hedor was wont to say to [the] 
Dames of London, when they complayned they 
were they could not tell how, but yet they could 
not endure to take any medicine, he would tell 
them, Their way was onely to be sicke, for then 
they would be glad to take any medicine. 

Thirdly, this couler may be reprehended, in 
respeL^ that the degree of decrease is more 
sensitive, then the degree of privation; for in 
the mindc of man, gradus diminutionis may 
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worke a wavering betweene hope and feare, and 
so keepe the niinde in suspence from sctling and 
accommodating in patience, and resolution ; here- 
of the common fourmes are, Better eye out, then 
alwayes ake, make or marre, &c. 

. For the second braunch of this couler, it 
depends upon the same generall reason : hence 
grew the common place of extolling the begin- 
ning of every thing, - 

Dimidium faili qui bene coepit habet. 

This made the Astrologers so idle as to iudge of 
a mans nature and destiny by the constellation 
of the moment of his nalivitie, or conception. 
This couler is reprehended, because many in- 
ceptions are but as Epicurus termeth them, 
tentamenta, that is, imperfedi offers, and essayes, 
which vanish and come to no substance without 
an iteration, so as in such cases the second 
degree seemes the worthyest, as the body-horse 
in the Cart, that drawx'th more then the fore- 
horse, hereof the common fourmes are, lltc 
second blow makes the fray. The second word 
makes the bargainc, Alter principitim dedii, 
alter [modum] abstulit, dr^c. Another reprehen- 
sion of this couler is in respedl of defatigation, 
which makes perseverance of greater dignitiethen 
inception, [for chaunce or instindf of nature may 
cause inception,] but setled affedfion or iudge- 
ment maketh the continuance. 

Thirdly, this couler is reprehended in such 
things which have a naturall course, and incli- 
nation contrary to an inception. So that the 
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inception is continually evacuated and gets no 
start, but there behoveth perpetua inceptio^ as 
in the common fourme. Non progmU^ est rc- 
gredi^ ijjiii non proficity deficit: Running against 
the hill : Rowing against the streame, &c. For 
if it be with the streame or with the hill, then • 
the degree of inception is more then all the 
rest. ^ 

Fourthly, this couler is to be understoode of 
gradits inceptionu potentiay ad aitum conipa- 
ratus; cunt i^yadii ab afln ad incnnientum: 
For othcr[wise], maior videtur gradus ab impo- 
tent ia ad petentianiy quhm a potentia ad adum. 
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OF ST U DIFS 
Cap: i 

S TUDIICS scruc for pastimos, for ornaments, 
for abilities : their cheife vse ft)r pastimes is 
in privatencs, and retiring: for ornaments, in 
discourse; and for ability in ludgemcnt; for ex- 
pert men can execute, but learned are men more 
fit to fudge, and censure: to spendc to much 
time in them is sloth: to vse them to much for 
ornament is affc<n;ation : to make ludgement 
wholely by their rules is tlie lumior of a scholler : 
they perfetT nature, and arc themsehies pcrfecSled 
by experience: crafty men contemne them, wise 
men vse them, simple men admire them, for 
they teache not their owne vse, but that there is 
a wisdome wt^out them, and aboue them wonne 
by observation : Readc not to contradi(fl, nor 
to beleeue, but to weigh, and consider. Some 
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bookes arc to be tasted, others to be swallowed, 
and some fewe to be chewed, and disgested: 
that is: some are to be reade onely in partes, 
others to be reade but curiously, and some fewe 
to be reade wholely wti» diligence, and atten- 
tion. Reading maketh a full man, conference a 
ready, and writing an exadl man : therefore if a 
man write litle.he had ncedc of a greate memory ; 
if he confer litle, he had neede of a present wit, 
and if he reade litle, he had neede haue much 
cunning to seeme to knowe that he doth not 
knowe: Histories make men wise; Poets witty: 
the Mathematiques subtile; Naturall Philoso- 
phic deepe : Morall graue : Logique, and Retho- 
rique able to contende. , 



OF DISCOURSE 

Cap: 2 


S OME in tlicir discourse desire rather com- 
mendation of wit, in bcinj^ a]")lc to holdc 
all arguments, then of ludgement in discerning 
what is true: as if it were a praise to knowe 
what might Ijc saidc, and not wliat should be 
thought: some hauc certaine common places, 
and theames, wherein they are good, and want 
variety; w‘-i‘ kindc of Poverty is for the most 
parte tedious, and now, and then ridiculous : the 
honorablcst parte of talke is to giue the occa- 
sion, and againe to moderate, and passe to some- 
what else : It is good to vary, and mixe speachc 
of the present occasion w^^^ arguments; tales 
wih reasons : asking of questions wt^» telling 
of opinions; and lest w^^* earnest: but some 
thinges are priviledged from lest, namely. Re- 
ligion, matters of state, greatc persons, all mens 
present biisincs of importaunce, and any case 
that deserveth pitty: He that questioneth much, 
shall learne much, and content much, especially 
if he apt^y his questions to the skill of the party 
of whom he asketh : for he shall giue them occa- 
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sion to please thcmsclues in speaking, and him- 
selfe shall continually gather knowledge : if some- 
times you dissemble your knowledge of that you 
are thought to knowe, you shallbe thought an- 
other time to knowe, that w^h you knowe not : 
.speache of a mans selfe is not good often; and 
there is but one thing wherein a man may com- 
mend himsclfe w^^ good grace, and that is 
commending vertue in* another: especially if it' 
be such a vertue as wherovnto himselfe pretend- 
oth : Discretion of speache is more then elo- 
quence, and to speake agreeably to him w^l^ 
whoine we deale, is more then to speake in good 
wordes, or in good order: a good continued 
speache, w^^out a good spcache of Intcrloquu- 
tion showeth slownes ; and a good second speache 
wt^out a good set speache showeth shallownes. 
to vse to many circuinstaunces ere one come to 
the matter is wearisome, and to ^^se none at ajl 
is blunt. 



OF CERIMONIES, AND RESPECTES 
Cap: 3 

H e that is onely reall, ncedeth exceeding 
greate partes of veiiiic, as the stone had 
ncedc to bee exceeding riche that is set w‘l'out 
foyle : but commonly it is in praise, as it is iit 
gaine : for as the proverbe is true, tlint light 
'Raines make hcavio purses, beciiuse they come 
thicke: whereas the greate come but now, and 
then ; so it is as true that small matters win 
greate commendation, because they arc continu- 
ally in vse, and in noate, whereas the occasion 
of ^y greate vertue commeth but on hollidaies ; 
to attaine good formes it sufficeth not to despise 
them, for so shall a man obserue them in others, 
and let him trust himselfe the rest; for if 
he care to expresse them he shall loose their 
grace, w^^ is to be naturall, and vnaffe61;ed *. 
some mens behaviour is like a verse, wherein 
' every sillable is measured ; how can a man ob- 
serue greate matters, that breaketh his minde to 
much in small observations? not to vse cerc-« 
monies at all, is to teachc others not to vse them 
againe, and so diminish his respedl : especially 

T 
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they are not to be omitted to straungers, and 
stra\ingc natures: among a mans equalls a man 
shallbe sure of familiarity, and therefore it is 
good a litlc to keepe state: among a mans infe- 
riours a man shallbe sure of reverence, and 
^therefore it is good a litle to be familiar : he that 
is to much in any thing, so that he giveth an- 
other occasion of satiety maketh himselfe cheape : 
to apply ones sclfe to^ others is good, so it be 
will clemonsti*ation that a man doth it vpon 
regarde, and not vpon facility : it is a good pre- 
cept generally in seconding another, yet to addc 
somewhat of his owne: if you graimt his opinion 
let it be w^i^ some distin6iion : if you will fol- 
lowe his motion let it be wth condition : if you 
alio we his counsailc, let it be wth alledging far- 
ther reason. 



OF FOLLOWFRS, AND FREINDKS 


Ca I‘ : 4 

C OSTJ.Y fullowers are not to be liked, least 
while a man inakclh his trainc Ioniser, he 
niakcth his wingcs shorter: 1 reckon to be cost- 
ly not them alouc charge the parse, but 
^ych arc wearisome, and importunate in suites: 
ordinary followers ought to challenge no biglier 
conditions, then countenaunce, recommendation, 
and protc(flion from wrong: factious followers 
arc worse to be liked folluwe not vpoji al- 
fciftion to him w^h whomc they raunge them- 
sclues, but vpon some discontentment received 
against some others, wherevpon commonly in- 
sueth that ill intelligence, that many times we 
see bctweenc greatc personages: the following 
of certaine states awnswerable to that a 
greate personage himselfc professeth : as of soul- 
diers to him that hath bin imploied in the wanes, 
and the like hath ever bin a thing civill, and 
well taken cuen in Monarchies, so it be wtiiout 
too much pompe^ or popularity: but the most 
honorable kinde of following is to be followed, 
as one that intendeth to advaunce vertue, and 
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desert in all sortes of persons: and yet where 
there is no imminent ods in sufficiency, it is 
better to take wth the more passable, then 
the more able: in government of charge it is 
good to vse men of one ranke equally: for to 
.countenaunce some extraordinarily is to make 
them iiisolent and the rest discontent, because 
they may claime a due: but in favours to vse 
men much difference, and eledlion is good, 
for it maketh the persons preferred more thank- 
full, and the rest affedlious, because all is of 
favour: it is good not to make to much of any 
man at first, because one cannot holdc out that 
proportion, to be governed by one is not good, 
and to be distra<flcd by many is worse: but 
to take advise of freindes is ever honorable: 
for lookers on many times see more then gam- 
sters, and the vale best discovereth the hill, 
there is litle freindeship in the worlde, and least 
of all betweene equalls, that w^' is, is betweene 
superiour, and inferiour, whose fortunes may 
comprehende the one the other. 



OF SOrTERS 
Cai^: 5 


M any ill matters arc vndertaken, and many 
good matters ill mindcs: some em- 
brace suites never mcane to deale dTec- 
tually in them, but if they sec, there may be life 
in the matter by some other meano, they will be 
content to win a thanke, or talce a second re- 
wardc: some take holde of suites oncly for an 
occasion to crossc some others, or to make an 
information, whereof they could not otherwise 
haue apt x)rctcxt, w‘^oiit care of what become 
of the suite, when that turnc is served: nay 
sonic vndertakc suites wt^‘ a full purpose to let 
them fall to the code to gratify the adverse 
party, or competitor, surely there is in sorte a 
right in every siilc, cither a right of equity, if it 
be a sutc of controversy, or a right 6f desert, if 
it be a sulc of petition : if affc<flion leade a man 
to favour the' wrong side, in lust ice rather let 
him vse his countenaunce to compound the , 
matter then to carry it : if affe<fiion leade a man 
to favour the lesse worthy in desert, let him 
doe wt^out depraving, or disabling the better 
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deserver: in suites a man doth not vnder- 
stande, it is good to refer them to some freinde 
of his, of trust, and ludgement, that may report 
whither he may dealc in them honout: 
Suters are so distasted delaies, and abuses, 
that plaine dealing in denying to deale in suites 
at firstj and reporting the successe barely, and 
in challenging no more thankes then one hath 
deserved isgrowne not oncly honorable, but also 
gratious. in sutes of favour the first comming 
ought to take but litle place, so farfoorth con- 
sideration may be had of his trust, that if Intel- 
ligence of the matter could not otherwise haue 
beene had but by him, advauntage be not taken 
of the note; to be ignoraunt of the value of a 
suite, is simplicitie, aswell as to be igjioraunt of 
the right thereof is want of conscience : secrecy 
in suites is a greate meane of obtaining: for 
voycing them to be in foi*wardnes, may dis- 
courage some kinde of suiters, but doth ([uicken, 
and awake others: but timing of suites is the 
principall : timing, I say, not oncly in respccfl of 
the person that should graunt it, but in respect 
of those, are like to crosse it: nothing is 
thought so easic a request to a greate man as 
his ire, and yet not in an ill cause, it is so much 
out of his reputation. 



OF FXPFNCE 
Cap: 6 

R iches .'u c for spendiug, and spending tor 
honour, and good acf^lions : therefore extra- 
ordinary expence must be limited by the worth 
of the occasion: for voluntary vndoing may be 
aswell for a mans countrey, as for the kingdome 
of heauen : but ordinary expence ought to be 
limited by a mans estate, and governed w^^* 
such regarde as it be w*t'in his compasse, and 
not subje<!;l; to deceit e, and abuse of servaiintes, 
and ordered by the best showc, that the Ijilles 
may be lesse then the estimation abroade . it is 
no basenes for the greatest to discende, and 
lookc into their owne estate: some forbeare it 
not of negligence alone, but doubting to bring 
themscliics into melancholy, in respecfl they 
shall finde it broken: but woundes cannot be 
cured w^^out searching: he that cannot looke 
into his owne estate, had ncede both choose well 
those whome he imployeth, and chaungc them 
often: for newe [men] arc more timerous, and 
lesse subtile: in clearing of a mans estate he 
may aswell hurt himselfe in being to suddaine. 
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SIS in letting it runne out to long; for hasty sell- 
ing is commonly as disadvantagcable as interest : 
he that hath a state to repairc may not despise 
small thinges : and commonly it is lesse dishonr 
our to abridge petty charges, then to stoope to 
petty gettings: a man ought warily to begin 
charges w^h begun must continue, blit in mat- 
ters that rcturne not, he may be more libera.ll. 



OF RFGIMENT OF HEALTH 
Cap; 7 

T HFT^E is a wisdome in this beyonde the 
rules of phisicke; a mans ownc observa- 
tion, what he findes good of, and what he fincles 
hurt of, is the best j)hisiok to prcscrue hcalthc, 
but it is a safer conclusion to say, this agreeth 
well me, therefore I will continue it: 1 finde 
no offence of this, therefore I may vse it: for 
strength of nature in youth passeth over many 
excesses, arc owing a man till his age; 
discerne of the comming on of yeares, and thinkc 
not to doe the same thinges still: beware of any 
suddaine chaungc in any greate pointe of diet; 
and if necessity inforce it, fit the rest to it : to be 
freeminded, and checrefuliy disposed, at howres 
of mcate, and of sleepe, and of excercise, is the 
best precept of long lasting: if you fly phisicke 
in healthe altogither, it will be to strong for your 
boddy when you shall neede it : if you make it 
to familiar it will worke no extraordinary cffeifl 
when sicknesse commeth : despise no newc acci- 
dent in the body, but aske opinion of it : in sick- 
nes principally respe<5le healthe, and in healthe 
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action for those that put their bodyes to indure 
m healthc, may m most sicknes are not 
very sharpe, be cuied onely diet, and good 
tending Phisitions, arc some of them so pleas- 
ing to the humors of the patient, that they pi esse 
not the true cuic of the disease and some 
others so legular m proceeding accoiding to ait 
for the disease, as they icspedl not sufficient!) 
the condition of the patient take one of a mildc 
tempci, and forget not to call aswcll the best 
acquainted youi body, as the best leputcd 
of foi his firulty 



OF HONOUR, A^l) REI^UTATION 
Cap: 8 

T HFw winning of Honour, is but the rovcaling 
of a mans vertuc, and worth w^hout disnd- 
vauntage: for some in their iu^lions doe affcO, 
honour, and reputation, sortc of men are 
much talked of, but inwardly litle admired : and 
some darken their vertuc in the sliewe of it, so 
that they be undervalued, in opinion : If a man 
performe that hath not beene attemptecl 

licfore, or attomj>ted, and giu’n over, or hatli 
bcenc atchcived, but not w^^^ so good circum- 
stauncc; he shall purchase more honour, then 
by effeCling a matter of greater difficulty wherein 
lie is but a follower: if a man so temper his 
a(i:lions, as in some of them he doe content 
every faiflion, the musicke willljc the fuller, a 
man is an ill husband of his honour, that cntcr- 
(ith into any action, the failing wherein may 
disgrace him more then the carying it through 
can honour him : discrcetc followers helpc much 
to reputation : Envy w^i* is the canker of hon- 
our is best extinguished by declaring a mans 
selfe in his endes, rather to sceke merrit then 
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fame, and by attributing a mans successe rather 
to providence, and foelicity, then to his owne 
vertue, and policie. the true marshalling of the 
degrees of soveraigne honour are these: in the 
first place. Conditores. founders of states. In 
Ihe 2^ place are. LEGISLATORES. l^awgivers, 
are also called scconde founders : or PER- 
PETVI. PRINCIPES. because J:hcy governe 
by their ordinaunces alter they arc gonne. In 
the 3^ place are LIBERATORES. such as com- 
pounde the long miseries of civill warres, or de- 
liver their countrie from the servitude of straun- 
gers, or Tirauntes. in the place, are PRO- 
PAGATORES. or. PROPVGNATORES. IM- 
PERII. such as in honorable warres inlargc their 
territories, or make noble defence against the 
Invadors: and in the last place are PATRiyE 
PAT RES. wcJi raigne lustly, and make the 
times goo^ wherein they line. Degrees of Hon- 
our in subjedls, arc first. PARTI Cl PP-S CVRA- 
RVM. those vpon whome Princes doe discharge 
the greatest waight of their affaires, their right 
handes as we call them: the next are. DVCES. 
BELLI, greatc Leaders, such as arc Princes 
Leiuetenauntes, and doc them notable service 
in the wars: the 3? are. GRATIOSI. FAVO- 
RITPIS. such as exceede not this scantling to 
be solace to their soveraigne, and harmclessc to 
the people, and the 4^!^ are called NEGOTIIS. 
PARES, such as hauc greatc places vnder 
Princes, and execute their places wth suffi- 
ciencye. 



OF FACTION 
[Cap : 9l 

M any haue a newe wisdome, otherwise 
called a fond opinion, that for a Prince to 
governe his estate, or for a greate person to go- 
verne his proceedings according to the rcspc(fl 
of factions is the principall parte of pollicic: 
whereas contrariwise the chiefest wisdome is 
either in ordering those thinges wc^‘ are gene- 
rail, and wherein men of severall factions doe 
nevertheles agree ; or in dealing w^^^ corrispond- 
ent persons one by one : but I say not that the 
consideration of fa<51ions is to be neglecfled: 
meane men must adheare, but greate men that 
haue strength in themselues were better to main- 
taine themselues indifferent, and neutrall: yet 
euen in beginners to adheare so moderately as 
he be a man of the one faeflion, wch is pass- 
ablest wt*i the other commonly giveth best 
waye; the lower, and weaker faiflion is the firmer 
in condition : when one of the fadfions is 
extinguished, the remaining subdivideth, w^H 
is good for a second: it is ^ommonly scene 
that men once placed take in w* the contrary 
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facflion to that by wch they enter : the traitor in 
fadlions lightly goeth away wtH it, for when 
matters haue stuck long in ballancing the win- 
ning of some one man casteth them, and he, 
getteth all the thankes. 



OF NEGOATIATING 
Cap : lo 


T T is belter generally to clcale by speeche, then 
1 by letters, and by the mediation of a tliird, 
then by ones selfe: ires arc good, when a 
man would drawe an aunswere by letter backe 
againe,. or when it may serue for a mans lusti- 
fication aftcrvvardcs to produce his ownc ire: 
to dcale in person is good, whore a mans face 
breedes regarde, as commonly ififeriours; 
in choisc of Instruments it is better to choose 
men of a plainer sorte, that are likely to doe 
that is committed vnto them, and to re- 
port back: againc faithfully the succcsse ; then 
they that are cimjiing to contriiic out of other 
mens busincs somewhat to grace themselues, 
and will helpc the matter in reporte for satis- 
fa6lions sake: It is better to souiide a person 
Avhome one dcalcth a far of, then to fall 
vpon the pointe at first, except you meane to 
surprize him by some short question: It is bet- 
ter dealing men of appetite, then those 
who arc where they would be: if a man dcale 
wtJi another vpon conditions, the start, or first 
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perfonnaunce is all, a man cannot reason- 
ably demaunde, except either the nature of the 
thing be such, wch must goe before, or else a 
man can perswade the other party that he shall 
necdc him in some other thing, or else that he 
})e counted the honester man : all practise is to 
discover, or to make men discover themselues 
in trust, in passion, at vnawares, and of neces- 
sity, where they would haue somewhat donne, 
and cannot findc an apt pretext: If you would 
worke any man, you must either knowe his na- 
ture, and fashions, and so leade him; or his 
cndcs, and so win him; or his weaknesses, or 
disadvauntages, and so awe him, or those that 
haue interest in him, and so governe him: In 
dealing wt^^ cunning persons, we must ever con- 
sider their endes, to interpret their speaches, 
and»it is good to say litle vnto them, and that 
wch tliey least lookc for. 


KINIS. 



NOTES 


Essay i 

P I Li] John xviii. 38. [3] Gidclinesse: Eat. cositatioiium 

[4] to fix a Hciccfc : X/xt. Jidy fixa aut axiomiitihus constnutilms con- 
stringi. [7] discoiir.sin.q: : l>at. i<e 9 itosit ct dhcNrsantiti. li^l r,at. 
tjuir gx fit inventu lO^^itationibus im/>onifur captivitas. [15J IVo- 
liably lAician in his Philopseittics. 
p. 2 [5] Candlulii^lus : Lat. itcda: hicent<r<iuc rioPlurmr. [13J 

uations as oiu* would : Lat. imaginat tones ad libitum. f i(il full 

of. . Indisposition : \ 4 xX.. tanguoris p/cni. fi;) 1 1 is not ccrUiiu to 

whom riacon alludes. He uses the same expression .oj^ain in the Ad- 
vancement of Learning (11, 22, § 14' : “ Did not one of the fathers in 
greatc indignation call Poesy viuum I'icmonitm, liecause it incrc.'uscth 
temptations, perturhations, and vaine opinions?” 'I'here is a passage 
in one of Jerome’s lettcr.s to Dainasiis (Kp. 146) in which he says: 
** Dtemonnm cihns est carmina poeiarutnf and possibly l 5 .<con might 
have had this in his mind and tjuotcd fronr memory. But an allusion 
in Burton’s Anatomy 0/ Melancholy (Democritus to the reader, p. 103, 
ed. 1813) niakc.s it probable that a .saying of Augustine’s is referred to. 
‘M‘'racastoriu.s, a faniou.s poet, freely grants all j>octs to be mad 1 so 
doth Scaliger; and who doth not? {Aut insanit homo, ant versus 
/at it, Hor, Sat. 7, 1 . 2. /nsanire lubet, i.e. versus cotnpon ere, Virg. 
Eel. 3. So Servius interprets) all poets .are mad, a company of bitter 
satyrists, detra<itor.s, or el.se parasiticid applauders: and what is ]ioctry 
itself, bill (as Austin holds) vinum erroris ab ebriis dofloribus propi- 
?tatuntt” This is from Augustine’s t. 16. The origin of tlie 

expression is probably the calicem ila-monicrunt of the Vulgate of 
I Cor. X. 20. f2o] The Latin omits “with;” licet Porsis mendacii 
iatituvt umbra sit. fag] Belccfc : Lat. receptionem cum assensii. 
[30] Enioying: \.x\. fruit io et amplexus, 
p. 3 (6] The Poet: Lucretius. beautified: Lat. oruavit. The 

VSecl” were the Epicureans. 18 ] Luev. it. i — 10: quoted again in 
Adv. 0/ L. 1. 8, § 5. 

Suave mart niaguo turhantibus ccqttora z>entis 
E terra magnum alter ius spe flare laborem;.. 

Suave etiam belli certamina magna tucri. 

Per campos instrufla tua siuc parte pericli, 

Sed nil dulcius est, bene quant muuita tenere 
Edita tioflrhta sapicntnni tejnpla serena 
Despicere unde queas alios passimqtte videre 
Errare atqite viam palantis qttcrrrre vita, 

[23] Truth: luxt. veritatem aut potius veracitateni. [25] cicare 

U 
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and Round dealing: Lat. apertam et minime fucatam in negotiis 
gerendis rationeni. 

j). 4 [i] Essais ii. i8. Montaigne in this passage is supposed to allude to 
Lysander’s saying recorded by Plutarch: “ For he sayd, that children 
should be deceiued with the play of Kayles, and men with othcs of 
men” (North’s Pint. p. 480, ed. 1595); on which Plutarch remarks, 
“for he that decciueth his enemy, mid breaketh his oth to him; shew- 
Qth plainly that he feareth him, but that he careth not for God.” 
[7J Lie: Lat. mendax. [13] Luke xviii. 8. 

Essay 2 

p, 5 [3] Tale.s: \j,?X./abHlosis qnUntsdam tcryiculameutis. I4 — 7] In 

the ed. of 1612 this pa.ssagc stood thus ; “ Certaincly the fearc of death 
in contemplation of the cause of it, and the issue of it, is religious: 
but the fcare of it, for it selfe, is weake.” [7J wcake : Lat. injirma 
et inauis, [8j sometimes: added in 1625, [ly] In ed. of 1612, 
“ And tO' speake as a Philosopher or naturall man.” faxj There is a 
passage in Seneca’s Epi.stles (in. 3, § 14), which may have suggested 
this: “Tolle istam pompam sub <iua lutes et stultos irritas : mors es 
quern nuper servus mens, quern ancilla contempsit.” 

p. 6LxJ Illiickes, and Obsequies: Lat. atraia /unenu “Blackes,” in 
the scubc of mourning, occurs in Shaksperc, IV inter's Talc, 1. 2; 

“ Put were they fal.se 
As o’rc-dy’d Blacks, a.-. Wind, as Waters.” 

[5J it Mates, and : added in 1625. [6J terrible : added in 1625. 

[7] Attendants: in the cd. of 1612 ‘followers.’ I9I slights it: ‘es- 
teemes it not’ (1612). [10] After * Honour ’MayUraih. to it,’ the edition 

of 1612 has, “deliuery from Iguomitty ektmcih it,” and this appears 
also in the Latin, metus ignontiuite digit. [n] rcadc: ‘see’ [ibis). 
Tac. dist. II. 49. the Emperour: added in 1G25. [14, 15J out 

of. .Nay: added in 1625. ItCJ addes: ‘speakethof’ {1612). 

^ Saciety: added in 1625. Seneca, Ep. x, i, § 6: comp, also iii. 
3, § 26; quoted again Adv. ofL. 11. 21, § i. [18 — 21] A man. .over; 
added in 1625. [22] in good Spirits ; Lat. in animo generoso el forti. 
[23 — 2sJ ‘but they arc the .same till the last’ (1612). [26] Suet. Aug. 

c. yg. [28] Tac. Ann. vi. 50. [30] Suet. Vesp. c. 23. iJio Cass, 

i.xvi. 17. Sitting upon the Stoole : added in 1625. [31] Tac. 

/fist. I. 41 ; Suet, Galba, c. 20. [32] Holding forth his Nccke : 

added in 1625. [33]' Dio Cass. Lxxvi. 17. In all the.se pASsagc.s 

the quotations were omitted in the ed. of 1612. in the MS. of that 
edition in the British Museum, which Mr Spedding describes (Bacon’ .s 
Works, VI. p. 535), the clause ** Sepfimius Seuerus in dispatch,” is 
also omitted. 

P* 7 [3J Juv. Sat. X. 357. The true quotation is 

Qui spatium xntw extremum inter munera ponit 
Natnne. 

It occurs again in a parallel passage in the Adv. of Learning, ii. 21, 
§ 5: “And it .secuieth to me, that most of the duftrines of the Philo- 
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sophers arc more fcaiefull and cautionary then the Nalure of things 
requircth. So haue they encreased the feaie of death, in olh>riug lo 
cure it. I<’or, when they would haue a mans whole life, to be but a 
discii^iue or preparation to dye: they must ueedos malce men thinke,' 
that it is a terrible Enemy, against whom tlicre is no end of preparing. 
I’ettcr saith the Poet, &c.’* [6J is : added in 1625. [7 — end] Added 
in 1625. [13] laikc ii. 29. [15] Comp. Autitheta xvi ; Nemo 

virtuti hmidiam rcconciliavertt /tnetet' mortem, [17] Hor. A’/, ii, i, 
14. Entered in tite Promus^ fob za, 

Es.say ^3 

p. u. The Latin title is AV nnitate ecclesLr. The Essay “Of Unity 
in Keligion” has grown out of that ‘Of Religion’ which appeared in 
the edition of 1612^ but has been so e.vpanded and transformed that the 
differences cannot easily be indicated. 1 have therefore given the 
original Es.say at lengtlj for the .>ake of comp.iri.son. 

“The (juarrels, and diuisions for Rcliv^ioHy were eulls vnknowne lo 
the Heathen: and no maniell; for it is the true God that is the icalmis 
God; and the gods of the Heathen were good fellowes. Ihil yet the 
bonds of religious vnity, are .so to be strengthened, as llie bonds of 
himiaue society be not dis.solned. Lucretius the I’oct, when hce 
beheld the at 5 l of AjinmeiunoUy induring and assisting at the sacriliie 
of his datighter, concludes with this verse ; 

'L'antu rclligio ^otuit suadcrc malorum. 

But what would hce haue done, if he had knowne the massacre of 
Francity or the powder treason of •A" /«//</.? Certainly he would bane 
beene .senen times more Epicure and Atheist then lie wa.s. Nay, hce 
would rather haue chosen to be one of the Madmen of A/ uuster, then to 
haue beene a partaker of those Counsels. For it is belter that Religion 
.should deface mens vnderst:inding, then their piety and charitic; re 
taining reason onely but as an Jiui*iue, and Charriot driueroi cruelly, 
and malice. It was a great blasphemie, wlien the Dincll said; I will 
ascend, and be like the highest: but it is a greater bla.sphcmie, if they 
make God to say; / will descend^ and bee like the Pritu.e of Dark- 
nesse: and it is no better, when they make the cause of Religion 
de.sccnd, to the execrable accions of murthering of Princes, butchery 
of people, and firing of States. Neither is there such a .sinne against 
tlie person of the holy Ghost, {if one should take it literally) as in stead 
of the likenes of a Done,, to bring him dowhe in tbe likenesse of a 
Vulture, or Raueii ; nor such a scandal! to their Church, as out of the 
B.irkc of Saint Peter, to set forth the flagge of a Barge* of J'iratsum] 
Assassins. Therefore since these thinges are the common eiiemios of 
humane society; Princes by their power; Churches by their .Decrees; 
and all learning, Christian, morall, of what .soeuer .sedl, or opinion, by 
their rod : ought to ioyne in the damning to Hell for euer, 

these fa< 5 ls, and their supports ; and in all Counsels concerning Religion, 

* So ill the original. In the copy in the Cambridge University Liliraryitis 

Corrected in MS. to ‘ Barke,‘ 

rj2 
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that Counsell of the Apostle, would be prefixed, Ira houiinis non implet 
Mstitiam Dei." [3] Band of Unity: Bat. nniiaiis ei charitatis vin- 

, culis. [8] Belecfe: Lat. confessioiu etfide. [12] Ex. xx. 5. 

p. 9 [7] Matt. xxiv. 26, quoted from the Vulgate. The same quotation 
occurs in the Advertisement touching the Controversies of the Church 
of England; “Accordingly, was it foretold, by Christy saying; Tliat 
in the latter timesy it should be said; Lo here, loe there is Christ ; 
Which is to be understood, not as if the very Person of Christ, should 
be assumed, and counterfeitted ; But his Authority, and preheminence, 
(which is to be Truth it self,) should be challenged and pretended 
Thus have we read, and seen,^ to be fulfilled, that which followeth, 
Ecce in Dcserto; Ecce in Pettetralilnis: While some have sought the 
Truth, in the Conventicles, and Co 7 uiliables, of Hereticks, and Secta- 
ries; others, in the Extcrtie Face, and Rep 7 \‘scntation, of the Church; 
And both Sorts have been seduced.” And again in the .same Adver- 
tisement; “ But when these vertucs in the Fathers, ami Leaders, of 
the Churchy have lost their Idght ; And that they wax worldly, Lovers 
of themselves, and P leasers of Men; Then Men begin, to groap for 
the Church, as in the Dark ; They are in doubt, whether they be the 
Successours of the Apostles, or of the Pharises: yea, howsoever they 
sit in Moses CJuiir, Yet they can never .speak, Tanquam Auihoriia- 
tem Juibentes, as luiving Authority, because they have lost their 
Reputation, in the Consciences of Men, by declining their steps, from 
the way, which they trace out to others. So as Men, had need, con- 
tinually, have sounding in their Eares, this same; Nolite Exire; Go 
not out : So ready are they, to depart from the Church, upon every 
voice.” 

These are two in.stanccs out of many which will be given of the man- 
ner in which Bacon worked into his Essays his ripest and choicest 
thoughts. ” 

[13] St Paul. [15] I Cor. xiv. 23, [18] “Two principal causes 

have I ever known of Atheism, curious controversies, and proplianc 
scoffing.” Advertisement, ^r'C. [22] Ps. i. i. [25] Rabelais. 

[27] Pafitag. II. 7. La tnorisque des hereticques, [28J Morris- 
daunce: Lat. Saliaiioncs flo 7 'ales et gesticulationes. 

p. 10 [8] The Latin adds ad omnia in religione, [10] 2 Kings ix. 18. 

[14] Rev. iii. 14 — 16. [20J “But we contend, about and 

Things Indifferejit; About the Extern Pollicy, and Government of 
the Chmxh. In which kind, if we would but remember, that the 
Ancient, and True Bounds, of Unity, arc, One Faith, One Baptism; 
And not, One Ceremofiy, One Pollicy; If we would ohserve the Leagr^e 
amongst Christians, that is penned by our Saviour; He that is not 
against ns is with 7 ts. .we should need no other Remedy at all.” [Ad- 
vertisement, &>>c. Resuscitatio, p. 163, ed. 1657). 

And again; “And therefore it is good we returne vnto the ancient 
bonds of vnitie, in the Church of God, Avhich was one Faith, one BaP- 
tisme, and not one Hierarchie, one Discipline, and that wee obserue 
the league of Christians as it is penned by our Sauiour Christ which 
is in substance of dodtrine this, Hee iluit is not with vs, is against 
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vs. But in things indifTerent and but of circumstance, tills, //ee ihat 
is not against 7 >s, is nuith vs." (Certaine conshierathns touching the 
Church of England, sig. B. 3, verso, ed. 1604.) Comp. Ad^f. of L. 

§7. 

[21] in the two crossc Clauses: Lat. in clansulis ill is qiice ^printo 
'ininiiu inter se opponi videniur. [23 1 Matt, xii, 30; M.ark ix. 40. 
[27] Lat. tpue 7 wn sunt ex fide, sed ex opinione prohahili, et inientione 
sanfla propter ordincnt et ecclesur politiam sancita. 
p. II [5] S. BernaW. Ad Guillel. Abbat. Apologia (p. 9S3 i,, ed. Paris, 
1640). “Et hac ratione in tota Ecclesia, qu;e uthiuu tarn plmilnis 
tamquc variatur Jissimilibus ordiiiibus, iitpote rcgina (jure in psaliuo 
Icgitur circuiuamida varietatibus, ftulla pa.v, nulla iirorsus Concordia 
es.se pulabitur.” 

And again, ]>. 984 11 ; “Relinquat videlicet sponsm sua; Ecclesia: pignu-, 
h.'ureditatis, ipsaui tunicani suam, lunicaiu scilicet polyinitain, eandciU' 
quo inconsutileni et desupcr contcxlam per totum.*’ 

'J’his is one of Bacon’s most favorite quotations. It occurs in tlic Adv. 
of L. ir. 25, § 7, in his Speech on the Naturalization of the Si'ottish 
Nation {Eesuscitatio, p. 15), and in his Sjicech conccining the Union 
of Laws {Eesusc. p, 25). “One of the Fathers, made an evccllent 
observation, upon the two Mysteries: 'riie one, that in the Gospell: 
where the Garment oi Christ, is said to have been without .S'c«7///c; 
't'he other, that in the J'salm, where the Garment, of the (,)ueen is 
said, to have been of dh>e 7 ‘s Colours; And coucludelh, In vesie J’arie- 
las sit, Seissnra 7 ion sit." It is found again in A l'>iseonrse, of the 
Union, of ICnglaud, and Scotland flcsusciiatio, p. 704), .uul in the 
Articles tonthing the Union, 7>/‘ England, and Scotland (ibid. ]) cmi). 
It was evidently in his mind at the Charge at the Sessions of the 
Verge (p, 6, e<l. 1662). ( )ne other (pxotaliun is from (he Certaine Conside- 
rations touching the better pacification, f^c. of the Church of Eng 
land fsig B 3, verso, ed. 1604): “‘rhe rest is left to the holy wistalome 
and .spiritu.all discretion of the inastcr-buihlerM and inferiour builders 
in Christes Church, as it is excellently alluded by that E.itbcr that 
noted that Christes garment was without seame, and yet the 
Churches garment was of diners collours, and thereupon settclh 
downe for a Rule; In 7 >esfe varietas sit seissnra non sit" It is 
entered in the Promus, fol. 9 b. 

Archdeacon Hare refers to the same pas.sage of .S. I'ernard, in a 
charge delivered in 1842,011 “The Means of Unity” (p. 17). The 
quotation is given at length in note K. The allusion is to Ps. xlv. 14, 
where, instead of “ in raiment of needlework,” the Vulgate h.a.s cir~ 
CJtmamicia varietatibus. 

[20] qui corda scrutatur ct no 7 ni. [21! ‘not’ should he omit- 
ted. [261 I Tim. vi. 20, from the Vulgate . quoted again in Adv, of 
L. I. 4 , § 4. , ^ 

p, 12 [4] Dan. ii. 33. 123] Lat. qtup omnia ma^iifesto tenduni ad ma- 

jesfafetn imperii tninrtendam et aufloritatem inagistratumn labefac- 
tandnm; ctun iamcfi onmis legitima potestas sit a Deo ordinata. 
[31] Lucr. I. 95. 
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p. 13 f8] Is. xiv. 14. Bncon quote.s it again in the AJ 7 f, of L. ii. 22, 
§ 17 : “Aspiring to be like God in power, the Angells transgressed and 
fel ; Ascendant^ ero similis alt issimo.** [29J James i. 20, quoted 

from memory : the Vulgate is corredlly given in An AdveHiscvw^ittt 
Ssfit [Resuscitation p. 176). 


Essay 4 

p. J4[i] Comp. AniWu'ia xxxix; VindiSla ^rivaia, justitia agresfis. 
Vifidiita, quo magis natnralisn eo magis coercaida. [9] Prov. 

XIX. II. 

P> IS Isl Eat. alias id>sc sibi jkixnam coiiditJ>licatn inhnicus 7 >ero lucrum 
facit. [15] The .same saying is repeated in Apoph. 206. I have not 
been able to trace it in any books, and it is quite possible that in Ilacon’.s 
time some sayings of Cosmo might still be traditional, [19] Job ii- 
10. [27] Pertinax: Hist. Aug. Script, i, 578, ed.ri67t. Henry the 

Third: the Latin has Ilenrici Qiiarti magut illius Gallice Regis. 
There is no reason for the change ; Paeon again alludes to the assassi- 
nation of Henry 3 and Henry 4 in A Charge in the Star-chamber 
against William Talbot [Resuscitation p. 55,) “In Franccn //■ 3, in 
the face of his Army, before the walls of PariSn stabbed, by a wretched 
facohine Fryer: II. 4 (a Prime n that the French do surname the 
Great;) One, that had been a Saviour, and Redeemer, of his Country 
from infinite Calamities; And a Restorer of that Monarchy, to the 
ancient State, and Splendour; and a Prince, almost, Heroicall; (ex- 
cept it be, in the Point, of Rer/olt, from Religion;) At a time when he 
was, as it were to mount on Horse-back, for the Commanding, of the 
greatest, Force.s, that, of long time had been levied in P'rance; This 
King, Hkevvi.se, sliletled, by a Rascal Votary; which had been en- 
chanted and conjured, for the purpose.” 

Henry 3 was assassinated by Friar Clement on the and of August. 
1589. 

Essay 5 

p. 16 [2I Seneca, Ep, vii. 4, § 29. [12] Seneca, Ep. vi. i, § 12-, quoted 

in Adv. of L. n. 20, § 5, and again in De Sap. Vet. c. 26, in con- 
ncdlion with the same fable of Hercules. [17] Apollodorus, de Deor. 
Orig, II. C..5. [20] “Hercules sailed across the ocean in a cup that 

was given to him by the Sun, came to Caucasus, shot the eagle with 
his arrows, and set Prometheus free.” (Works, vi. p. 746, ed. Spedding). 
Bacon gives the same interpretation to this fable in De Sap. Vet. c. 26, 
but adds, at the end of the same chapter, another; “The voyage of 
Hercules especially, sailing in a pitcher to set Prometheus free, seems 
to present an image of God the Word hastening in the frail vessel of 
the flesh to redeem the human race. But I purposely refrain myself 
from all licence of speculation in this kind, lest peradventure I bring 
strange fire to the altar of the Lord.” (Works, vi. p. 753, ed. Spedding). 

p. 17. World : the Latin adds undiqite cirmmfusos. But to speake 
in a Meaner Lat. Vemm ut a granditate verhorunt ad vtcdiocrita- 
tern desceudamus. I24] Compare Apoph. 253: “Mr Bettenhara 
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mid ; thnt virtuous mcu were like some herbs and spices, that give not 
their sweet smell, till they be broken or crushed.” Mr 11 . was Autumn 
Reader of Gray's lun in 1590. Bacon gives a curious cxplnuatiou 
*of tiiis in his Natural History (cent. iv. c.xii, 390) : “Most Odours 
smell best. Broken, or Crus/ii, as hath bcene said ; but Fltrivas P^’essed 
'or Beaten, doc leese the Freshnesse and Sweetuesse of their Odour. 
The Cause is, for tliat when they are Crushed, the f*ros.ser and more 
Earthy Spirit commethout with the Finer, and troubleth it ; Whereas 
in stronger Odont's there are no such Degrees of the Issue of* the 
SmcllP 


Ks^\y 6 

p. 18 [i] Lat. Artium civilinm co$npcndimn qmddam ci pars inji nnior. 
So in Antitheta xxxii: Dissiundatio covipendtaria sapient ta. 
[6J Tacitus saith : Lat. gnod discri men henc apud Taciturn, Ctesarevi 
Aug^ustum inter, et Tiherium, adnotatum est. Etenim de Livit\ sic 
ait, quod cssei, &»c. 

Tac. Ann. v. 1. Compare Adv, of L. ii. 23, § 31. “So tedious, 
casuall, and vnfortunate are these <iccpe di.ssimulatiou.s, whereof it 
seemeth Tacitus made this iudgemont, that they were a cunning of an 
inferiour fourme in regard of trucpoUicy, attributing the one \,<\ Au- 
gustus, the other to Tiberius, where speaking of J.iuia, he sayth: 
Et cum artihus mariti simulaiione filii hene composiia: fur surely 
the continuall habite of dissimulatiuii i.s but a wcake and .sluggi.sh 
cunning, & not greatly iwlitiquc.” This pa.ssage appears to be the 
germ of the Essay. (9I And againe: T.at. Idem alibi hisce verbis 
Muciauunt inducit, J 'espasianum ad arma contra J 'iieiUunt sumenda 
hortantem. Hist. n. 7G, non adversus divi Anyytsti 

acerrimam mentem, nee adversus eantissimam Tiberii senetlutem, 
[15] Habits and Faculties, scvcrall, and : omitted in the Latin. 
(2oj It is difficult to .say whether Bacon had in his mind the egre^ium 
publicum et bonus domi artes of 'I'ac. A 7 tn. iii. 70, or tlie siudia fori 
et civiliunt artivm deens of A^. c. 39. 

p. 19 [i j and a Poorenes.se : omitted in the Latin. (5] or vary : omitted 
in the Latin. [ao”] Closencssc, Keset'^’atum, and Becrety: Lat. Taci- 
turnitas. [30] Antith. xxvni ; Taciturnitas confessoris zdrtus, 
Taciturno nil reticefur; quia omnia into eonununicautnr. 133] Iiat, 
facile aliorum aninws rescrabit. 

p. 20 I7] Secrecy: Lat. silentibns. Comp. Antith. xxviii. Antith. 
XXXII ; Eiiam in anirno deformis nnditas. [12] Atttith. xxvni; 
Qui facile loquitur qua; scit, loquitur et qu<c ftescit. fi8J Comp. 
Adv. of L. II. 23, § 12 ; “We will beginne therefore with this precept, 
according to the aunciente opinion, lliat the Synewes of wisedome, are 
slownesse of belccfe, and distrust: That more trust bee giueu to Coun- 
tenances and Deedes, then to wordes : and in wordes, rather to .sud- 
daine passages, and suri)ri.sed wordes; then to .set and purposed 
wordes : Neither let that be feared which is sayde, fronti nulla /Ides, 
which is meant of a generall outward behauiour, and not of the priuato 
and subtile niocions and’labours of the countenance and gesture, which 
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as Q. Cicero elegantly sayth, is Animi lanna, the gate of the Myndi 
None more close then Tyhcrhts^ and yet Tacitus sayth of Callus, 
Etenim vultu ojffensionem conieHauerai'* Antith. xxxiii ; Placet 
' ohscurus vulius, et ■^e?^spicua oratio. [30] Lat. ftisi ohfirulato et 
absurdo silentio se qids muniat. 

I». 21 [21] Lat. guod in hominis fotestate relinqnit, ui pedem referat 'et 
se absque existifuationis suer jaSlurd de negotio subducat. Si quis 
enbn se manifesto declaratioue obstringit, is cnneis quasi impaPlis 
includitur; aut pergendum est ei, aut turpiter desistendum, 
[26] Lat. verum assentahitut' poiius. I30] In the Proinus, fol. 6 h, 
the proverb stands thus, Di mentira y saqueras vcrdadi and in fol. 
13 a. Tell a lye toknowe a trui/i. Compare Ad?*, of L. n. 23, § 14; 
“ And experience sheweth, there arc few men so true to thernschies, 
and so setled ; but that sometimes vpon heate, sometimes vpon brauerye, 
.sometimes vpon klndenessc, sometimes vpon trouble of minde and weak- 
ncssc, they open themselues : specially if they be put to it with a 
counter-dissimulation, according to the proucrb of Spain, Di mentira, 
y sacaras verdad: Tell a lye, ami find a truth'' Lat. perinde ac 
si shnulatio clmds esset ad sccreta reseranda. 

p. 22 f2]x*ound: Lat. perniciter, [7 — 10] Antith. xxxii; Qni dissi- 

vtulai pnecipuo ad agendum instrumento se privat, i. e. fide. 
fri] Lat. ?teracitatis famam. 

Es.say 7 

This Essay stands .sixth in the ed. of 1612. 

p, 23 [7] Antith. v; Brutonan teternitns soboles; Virorum, fama, 
mcrita, et insiitnta. [g — 15] And surely .. Posterity : added in 

1625. [16] Houses: ‘house’ (16x2). [ry] Lat. non iantum ut con- 

tinuationem speciei sme, sed nt rerum a se gestarum lueredes. 
[20] ^The difference of affedlion in parents’ (1612}. I22J ‘Specially’ 
(1612). 

p. 24 [t] Prov. X. I. Sec Adz*. ofL. 11. 23, § 5. [6J middest: ‘middle’ 

(1612). fy] many times: added in 1625. [iCJand; added in 1625. 
[22] Kinsfolkes; ‘kiusfolke’ (1612). 129] betimes; Lat. in tenera 

(etate filiorum snoj'um. [29] — end. Added in 1625. [31] Lat. 

flexibiles et ccrei, 

p. 25 [4] A sentence of Pythagoras preserved by Plutarch {de Exilio, c. 
8) ; cAov /Stov afuarov’ xlSOv fi« avroK rj crvvifdcta 7 rjn,y<rei. Jeremy Tay- 
lor (J/oly Dying, p. 340, ed. Bohn), quotes as if from Seneca, elige 
optimam zdtani, consnetitdo faciet jiicundissimanu 

Essay 8 

p. 26 [i] A ntiih. v; Qui uxorem diixit et liheros suscepii, obsides fortunce 
dedif. [4] Certainly: Lat. zit alibi diximns; referring to Essay 7, 
and to a passage in the short piece In felice^n memoriam Rlizabethee 
(Hacon’s Works, vi. p. 296), of which Rawlcy gives the following 
translation in the Resuscitatio, p. 186. “ Childlesse she was, and left 

no Issue behind Her ; which was the Case of many, of the most fortu- 
nate Princes; Alexander the Great, fulhis Co’sar, Trahan and 
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Others. And this is a Case, that hath been often controverted, and 
argued, on both sides; Whilesi some hold, the iimtf of Children^ to 
be a Diminution^ of our dlappinesse i As if it should be an Kstate, 
more then Human, to be happy, both in our own Persons^ and in our 
Descendants: But otliers, do account, the luant of Child reuy as an 
'Addition to Earthly Happinesse; In as much, as that Happinesses 
may be said, to be compleat, over which Fortune hath no Power, when 
we are gone ; Which, if we leave Children, cannot be." [6] In ed. 
1612, after is inserted, “which have souglit eterjiity in nicindry, 

and not in posterity: and." [8 — n] it were .. pledges : adtled in 
1625. See Adri. of L. ii. prol. 1. 112] who though they; ‘that' 

(161?). Lat. qui licet liberis caA’ant. 1 13] yet their: ‘whose’ 

(1612). Lat. iamcn tneinontr sine incuriosi sunt, et cogitai tones 

vitff ia 7 Unm curricula terminayit. 114] ‘and doc account’ (1612). 
lis'Jother: ‘othei;s’ {1612). account ; ‘esteeme’ (161*). |i 61 — p. ayhJ 
Nay more. .Riches: added in 1625. 

P- 2713] ‘.Spccmlly’ (1612). humorous: phantasticis. IsJ re- 
straint; ‘restridion’ (1G12). 1 8 ] but : added iii 1625. \t)\Antiih. 

v; Cadibaius et erbifas ad nil alind confernut, qttam ad /ngnm. 
Ill] doth well with : ‘is proper for’ (1C12;. [20J Antith. v ; (Jxor et 

liberi disciplitut qua’dam humanitaiis; et aelibes tetrici ci severi. 
(22 — 25J thougli. .they : :ulded in 162V5. (23] Charitable : \rA\,>nnni- 

ficietcharitixtivi. (26, 27J because, .upon ; added in JG25,. Ic7|'reu- 
dcrncsse: Lat. indulgent ia et ieneritndo ajfeflnum. (3<^1 Pint. 

Gryll. t; Cic. de Orat. i, 44. Compare Adv, 0/ L. 1. 8, § 7: 
“ Vlysses, Qui veiulam pnetulit imniortaHiati, being a figure of 
thoi5C which preferre Custome and Habitc before all c.vrcllencie." 
suam: added in 1625. 

P« 28 [5] Quarrcll ; Lat. ansa. [6] The s:iying is attributed to 'riiales. 
See Diog. Laert. i. 26, Plut. Symp. Probl. in. G. “ Thales the wise, 
being importuned by his mother (who prc.ssed liard upon luniy to marric ; 
])rctily put her off, shifting and avoiding her cumiingly, with woifls: 
for at the finsl lime, when .she was in hand with him, he said unto her: 
Mother, it is too soone, and it i.s not yet time: afterwards, when he had 
pa.s.scd the flower of hi.s age, and that she set upon him the second lime, 
and was very instant ; Alas mother, it is now too late, and the time is 
past." (Holland’s tr.ans. p. 691, cd. 1603.) It is repe.iled in Apoph. 
220. 

“Art thou yong? then match not yet; if old, match not at all. 

— Vis juvenis nubere? nondum venit tempus. 

Ingrave.sccntc mtatc jam tempus prietoriil. ■ 
and therefore, with that philosopher, still make answer to thy friciuK 
that importune thee to marry, adhuc iniempestivum, 'tis yet unseason- 
able, and ever will be." Burton, Anat. of Mel. pt. 3, sec. 2, mem. G, 
sub.s. 3. [9—17! It is often scene. .Folly : added in 1625. lisJ Com- 

pare Colours of Good atid Evil, 8, p. 2^2. 

« Slobajus, Serm, 60. Alex, ab Alexand. lib, 4. cap. 8. 
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Essay 9 

Compare with the beginning of this Essay, Bacon’s Natural H'tsiory, 
Gent. X. exp. 944 : “The AffeSliom (no doubt) doc make the Spirits 
more Power/ull, and AHizv; Ahd e.specially tho.se Affel^ions^ which 
draw the Spirits into the Eyes: Which are two: Loue, and Enuy^ 
which is called Oculus Mahis, As for Loue, the Platonists, (some of 
tfiem,) goe so farre, as to hold, that the Spirit of thc^'Louer, doth passe 
into the Spirits of the Person Lotted, Which causeth the desire of 
Returne into iht Body, whence it was Emitted: Whereupon folio weth 
that Appetite of Contad, and OitninnSlion, which is in Loners. And 
this is obscrued likewise, that the Aspeds that procure Loue, arc not 
Gazings, but Sudden Glances, and Dartings of the Eye. As for 
Etiuy, that emitteth some Maligne tmA Poisonous Spirit, which taketh 
hold of the Spirit of Another ; And is likewise of greate.st Force, when 
the GasteS. the F.ye is Oblique. It hath beene noted also, that it is 
most Dangerous, when an Enuious Eye is cast vpon Persons in Glory, 
and Triumph, and loy. The Reason whereof is, for that, at such 
times, the Spirits come forth most, into the Outward Paris, and so 
meet the Percussion of the Enuious Eye, more at Hand'. And there- 
fore it hath beene noted, that after great Triumphs, Men haue beene 
ill disposed, for some Dayes following. Wee see the Opinion of Fas- 
cination is Ancient, for both Ejfeds; Of Procuring Loue; and Sich- 
nesse caused by Ennyi And F'ascination is euer by the Eye. But yet 
if there be any .such Infedion from Spirit to Spirit, there is no doubt, 
but that it worketh by Presence, and not by the Eye alone ; Yet most 
forcibly by the Eye.** 

p. 29 f8J Comp. Reginald Scot’s Discouerie of IFitchcra/t (xvi, 9. p. 
485, ed. 1584). “This fascination (.saith lohn Baptista Porta Neapoli- 
tanus) though it begin by touching or breathing, is alwaies accompli.shed 
and finished by the cie, as an extermination or expulsion of the spirits 
through the eies, approching to the hart of the bewitched, and infedl- 
ing the same, &c. Wherby it coinmeth to p.asse, that a child, or a 
yoong man endued with a clcare, whole, subtiU and sweet bJoud, 
yeeldetli the like spirits, breath, and vapors springing from the purer 
blond of the hart. And the lightest and finest spirits, ascending into 
the highest parts of the head, doo fall into the eies, and so are from 
thence sent foorth, as being of all other parts of tire bodie the most 
cleare, and fullest of veine.s and pores, and with the verie spirit or vapor 
proceeding thence, is conuaied out as it were by beames and streames 
a certeine fieric force ; whereof he that bcholdeth sore eies shall haue 
good experience. For the poison and disease in the eie infedteth the 
aire next vnto it, and the same proceedeth further, carrieug with it the 
vapor and infedlion of the corrupted bloud : with the contagion whereof, 
the eies of the beholders are most apt to be infedlcd.” {10] Mark 
vii. 22. 

p. 30 [17I a kindc of plaie-pleasure : Lat. scenicam quandam voluptatem. 
[22] Plant. Stick. I. 3, ss ; Nam curiosns nemo*st quin sit malevolus. 
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[25] Comp. Aniith. i; Tania sclH esse indusiriahomhnan ncn'trnvi^ 
nt 7 K>biles ^nc illis ia 7 iqnani statute vidt'aniur. 

p. 31 [4] Narses ^A.n. 472— 5C8}, the grc.it general of Justini.'in, aiul viv.il 
•of Belisariub. Agesilaus. “Anti for the tleformitie of his Icggc, the 
one being shorter than the t)lhcr, in the flower of his youth, ilirough 
•his'pleasant wit, hce vsed the matter so pleasantly and patiently, that 
he would merrily 1. '"e himselfe: which rnaner of merry behauiour 

did greatly hide the blame of the blemish. Yea further, his life 
& courage was the more commendable in him, for that men saw that 
notwithstajiding his lamenesse, he refused no painc.s nor labour.” 
North’s Plutarch, Agesilausy p. 652, cd. 1595. Agesilaus II, was king 
of Sparta from 398 to 361 ii.c. • [16] Spartian. Vit. Adrian, 15. 
[19] Fellowes in oflice: J^at. colh'gtv. [25] Lat. quinetiam in 
atioi'um notam luce Fortintcr. coltaiio magis iuctirt'if, (27] Gen. iv. 5. 

P- 3213] Libcralitjij; Lat. Ungitioni .supra fueritnm. [15] in their 
Rising: Jtixi. cum lioiioril'us ciounlantur. fi8“-2oJ AwX Ftny... 
Flat: this passage w:is originally in the Es.say “Of Nobility," in the 
ed. of 1612, where it stands tints ; “ ami linuy is as tlic sumic beanies, 
that beate more vpou a ri.sing ground, then vpon a leucll.” | '.»9l the 
more deepe, and sober ; liat. vuigis sajtos et sobrios, (’32] Lat. Ca- 
itentesi iiludy Qnanitx paiimur, 

P' 33 r4] Ingrossing: Lat. MouopoUuuu [5) Tnmherlancs. 'J’amcr- 
lauc, or Timour, is said to have been lamed by a shepherd whose sheep 
he was stealing, and who .shot him with arrows in the hip ami 
shoulder. See Almicd, Fita Timurty ed. Manger, Vol. 1. 3). 18. 
[23] Lat. quiim si calUdc ct quasi fnrlim sc itoUc suhtrahat. 
[31] Witchcraft: Lat. i^encficii et incantationis, [32! The Lot 

(Lat, Sors) gave its name to the prarlisers of witchcraft, SoncrerSy 
Lat. sortiarii. 

p. 34 fie'j Lat, instar salitlris ostracismi. In this form it occurs in the 
Aiititlu'ta xvr : Invidia in rebus puldicis, tanquam saluhris ostracis- 
mus. (25] Lat, intertniscendo afliones gratas et popularcs odiosis, 

P* 35 I4] Stale : Lat. Regcniy nrd Station ipsnm, 'J'he same 

sentence occurs in the Antithcfay and the ftistoria ViUv ct J/oidis. 
l'2oJ Matt. xiii. 25. 


Essay to 

This Essay first appeared in the edition of 1612, where it was iflaccd 
twelfth in order, but wa.s eonsider.ably enlarged in 1625. The first 
part stood thus: ** Lane is the argument alwaies of Comediesy and 
many times of Tragedies, Which sheweth well, that ii Is a passion 
generally light, and sometimes extreme. Extreamc it may well bee, 
since the speaking in a perpetuall JJyperbole, is comely in nothing, but 
Lone." 

p. 36 fi] Sec AntWu'ta xxxvi ; A won' mulinm dehei srenn, nib it vita. 
[2] of Man: omitted in the Latin. [13] “Clcoixilra oftentimes 

vnarmed Antonins, and inliscd him to her, making him lose matters of 
great importaunce, and very nccdefull iourney.s, to come and fk 
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dandled with her, about the riuers of Canobus, and Taphosiris.” 
North’s Plutarch, Demetrius and Antonins^ p. loio, ed. 1595. 

[14] Livy ni. 33; ^‘In this new state of government, Apj>ius was the 
man that bare the greatest stroke, he ruled the rost and swaied all the 
rest, so highly stood he in grace and favour with the people” (Hol- 
land’s trans. p. log, ed. 1600). The allusion is to the story of Virginia, 

[15] Lat. legislaiorutn inter Romanos principem. [16] Inordinate: 

Lat. volnptatihns deditns. fai] Lat, ahjeSlnm guidem et pusillani-' 

mum est illud Epienri diSlum. (22] Seneca, jE’/. 'I, 7, § n ; quoted 
also in Adv. ^ i. 3, § 6; “ for it is a speech for a Louer, & not for 
a wise man : Satis magnum alter alteri Theaimm snmusE 

P-37 hi Comp. Anti theta xxxvt; Angnsta admoduvi coutemplatio 
amor. [10] Lat. Negue heec hyperbole solum modo in locutio 7 iis 
phrasi certiittir. [12] By Plutarch [dc ndid. et ninico, 11 ; Op, Mor. 
p. 48 K. ) ; avTOU Koka.^ ekaoro? wv TrpwTO? jco^ jmeyiaroc. 

See also Essay xxvii. p. 112, 1. 26, and uii. p. 214, 1 , 4. 

[13] have intelligence : Lat conspirant, [17] Lat. ReHe Hague re- 
ceptum est illud diverbium. [19) weaknesse ; Lat. phrenesis. 

[27] Ovid, Her. xvr. 133. Amare et sapere vix Deo conceditur; 
Publii Syri Sent. 15. [29] Afitith, xvn ; Onmes, nt Paris, gni 

foi’tuiP optionem faciunt, prttdentiee et potentice jaflurajtt /aciu 7 tt. 
[31] quitteth: Lat. 7 i 7 i 7 itiu 7 u re/uitiit. 

P- 38 tsJ In ed. of 1612 ; “ They doe best that make this affcdlion keepe 
quarter, and seuer it wholly from their seriotis affaires and adlions of 
their life.” [4] Love: Lat. a 77 iores. make it keepe Quarter: Lat. 
ht ordhie 77 i redig 74 nt, [7] Lat. iurbat o> 7 tnin. [9 — end] T know 

not..]mbaseth it: added in 1625. fpl This question is illuslraled by 
Montaigne, F.ssais n. 23. Comp. Arist. Pol, n. 6, § 6. 


Essay ii 

The title of this Essay in the I.atin is De Magistraiihns et dig 7 iita- 
tihtts. In the ed. of 1612 it stands e^hth in order. 

P- 39 [81 loose: Lat. exuere. It .seeni.s that the translator here mistook 
the English. In ed. 3612 it was ‘lose.’ Comp. A7itith. vrr; Hono- 
r7(77i asce7/s7/s a7‘du74s, statio bibrica, 7rg7vssus pneceps. h 4 ] Cic. 
Ep, Fa7)i. (ad Marium) vir. 3 ; “ Veins e.st enim, ubi non sisqui fueris, 
non es.se cur veli.s vivere.” This quotation was added in 1625. It 
occurs in the Protuus, fol. ii />, where it is corredlly 7tbi Lat. 

triste guidda77i et 77U'la7uholicu7n. fiq] Shadow: Lat, 7t)7ibra7n et 
otmm. [ig — 21] Like. .Scorne : added in 1625. v 

p. 40 fi] Comp. A7itith. vii ; Qiti m ho7iore sioit, opi7tio7i077t 77 mfuc 7 ttur 
op07 tet, nt scipsos beatos p7ite7ti, [14] Seneca, Tkyest. ir. 401. 

[18] Comp. A7itith. vii ; Ho7iores da7if fere potestate77t eamint re7‘niu, 
g7tas op ft 771 a conditio est tiolle, proxittia 7/071 posse. [24] I^it. sme 

77tU7iere aligiio ptihlico et potestaie. [25] and good Works : added 

^n 1625. [27] the same: ‘merit,* in ed. of 1C12. faS] ‘ can be in 

any measure,’ in ed. of 1612. [29] Gen. i. 31. Bacon again quotes 
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from memory, for his Latin does not correspond with tluit of any ver- 
sion I have consulted. 

p. 41 [2] Liit.finm non melius inccperis guam /erslilerfs. [3—7] Nc- 

*gle 61 . .avoid: added in 1625. [7ltherfore: added in 1625. with- 
out Braverie: Lat. absque elni hue iuiij>sius, [15] Lat. conteude 
* nt quee agis pro potestate ianquant rcgulis qnibusd<xm cohibeauiur^ ut 
Jiominibus ianquam dtgiio monstres. Cour.se: ‘courses’ in MS. 
[17] and percmptorie : added in 1625. [18] Lat. qttid sit quod agas 

diligenter cxpdne. I19J Right: ‘rights’ in ed. 1612. I22J Lat. 
quam ut quastioncs dc its cum strepitu siiscites ft a^ites, [23] It\- 
feriotir Places: the Lat. adds, tibi subordinatorum. [26] Advicc.s: 
‘ intelligence^ in cd. of 1612. [2Q^at;ccpt of: Lat. allicias ct rccipias. 
[30] Lat. in auPtoritate uiendii ct exercendd, 
p. 42(1] In ed. of 1O12, “do not only bind thine uwnc hands, or Ihy 
seruants hands dial may take ; but bind the hands of them that should 
offer.” [5) Lat. pradicata ct ex professo. fto — 14) 'J'herefojc 
...steale it: added in 1625. [ii| declare: Lat. dcclavcs ei inculu'S, 
[14! Lat. scrvus gratiosHs ct apiid dominnm potcni>. [lO] to close 

Corruption : added in 1625. close: omitted in latt. [17J (ait. 
invidiam et malevolentiam parit illa^ nihil indc meiens. 1 21 J CJomp. 

Adv. of L, a. 23, § 5; where Bacon remarks upon the .same vcr.se of 
the Proverb.s: “ Here is noted that a iudge were Ijctter be a briber, 
then a respeclcr of persons: for a corrupt ludge offendeth not .so 
lightly as a facile.” [25J Prov. xxviii. 2x. I27I dfigri rov drSpa 
SeLKovcriv: attributed by some to Pittacus of Mitylenc, by others to 
Solon. Aristotle (j.’llor. v.) (pioted it in the name of Bia.s. I'ipaminomla.s 
(Pint. /*ra'C, Civ, xv, 2) varied it; ov p-ovov a’px>) t'ov dvSpa 6ciKi'U(nv, 
dAAd Kal dpxijo drtjp, {Adagia, p. 226; cd. Cryiimus, 1629). The say- 
ing also occurs in Guicciardini (Mtuxims, 72; Lng. Ir.), and at the 
conclusion of his II istory . Afagistratus virum indicat, in the 
Promtri, fol. 7 A [29] Tac. Hist. 1. 49. j^ij 'rac. Jlist. 1. 50; 
quoted again in Adv, of L, 11. 22, § 5, where it is introduced with, 
“ Tacitus obscruelh how rarely raising of the fortune inendeth the 
di.sposition.” [33! of Sufhcicncie : Lat. dc arte imperaiorid. 

[34] an a.ssured Signe: Lat. siptum luetdentimmum. 
p. 43f2j Comp. Antithcta vri; Virtutis, ut rcrum aiiamni, rapidm 
mot us est ad locum, placidus in loco : est a idem virtutis locus honos. 
[4I Comp. Adv. of L. ii, to, § i: “So that it is no maruaile, though 
the soule so placed, enioy no rest, if that principle be true, that Motus 
rerum est rapidus extra locum, Placidus in loco." In the Promus 
already referred to, fol. Zb, thurc i.s this note; “ Augustus r.ipidc ad 
locum Icniter in loco.” and cahne ; omitted in MS. [6] in Autho- 
rise ; Lat. in honore adepio. fy— endj All Rising, .another Man: 
added in 1625. [8] to .side a Mans selfc : Lat. alteri parti adluercre. 

Here again the translator seems to have mis.sed the point. Ii8j I, at. 
in quotidianis sermonihns aut oonversatione privaid. 
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Essay 12 

P» 44 f*] Eat. tritum esi diSlerium. f3] Cic. de Orai. rii. 56,;^ 213; 
de clar. Orat. 38; Orai, 17. (Quintilian (xi. 3) suIxstitutcs/nw/cwc/Vf- 
tio for aSlio, Archdeacon Hare has some remarks upon this anecdo|.e 
\\\ Guesses at Truth,, pp. 147 — 151, 2nd series, 2nd cd. 1848. [10] Lat. 

. histrionis potius virtus cetisenda est quam oratoris. [18J Antiih, 
xjcxiii ; Qu-id a£lio oratorio id audacia znro eivi/i^; primum, secuu~ 
dum, ieriitim. 

p. 45 [i j Lat. captives ducit eos. [5] in Popular States : T.at, in De- 
mocraiiis. [23] I have been tenable to trace any foundation for this 
story of Mahomet. The saying is a coniition Spanish proverb and 
appears in Bacon’s Promus^ or Common-place book, fol. 20 b, as fol- 
lows: Se no va el oiero a Mahonia vaya Mahonui al otero. IKrt, 
singularly enough, in a letter from Antonio Pcrc/, to' the Earl of Essex, 
it is quoted in exactly the converse form : “ 'J'u videris ipu) id modo 
liet, an ego ad teniplum, an, ut solebant loqui Ilispani Mauri, si no 
fniede yr Mahoma a Lotero (i.c. al otero), venga Lotcro (i.e. el otero) 
' a Mahoina, tcmplum cum aliqua occasione hue sc conferat.” Antouii 
Perezii ad Comifem Essc.rium. .epistolarmn centnria nna. Norimb. 
1683, op. 14, p. 18. I am indebted for this reference to the Rev. J. E. 
B. Mayor, Fellow of St John’s College, Cambridge, 
p. 46 [2] Lat. vultuni enim tunc nanciscitur in se redunum sed dephr- 
nlitcr. [6] Lat. sed audaces, quando tale quidpiam illis contim^ity 
attouiti htvrent. [ii] Hence the proverb, ‘Who so bold as blind 
Bayard?’ 

Essay 13 

p. 47 ti] Lat. nt sit affePlus qni Iwminum contmoda student et bene 
vein, [3] And: ‘for’ (1612). t4j is a little loo light : ^A\X. levins 
• aliquanto est atqne att^usiius. [5J Habit; Lat. affeTlum et habi- 
tum. [7] and Dignities of the Minde: added in 1625. [8] Lat. 

cum sit ipsins,divinte naturce adumbmta qncedam effigies ct charac- 
ter, [qJMau; homo animalis, [ii\Goodnesse: boni- 

tas moralis. [13I — p. 48 |6) The desire, .committed; added in 1625. 

[iq] Lat. quee, si benefaciendi inatcriiX ant occasione dcstituta, non 
inveniat quo se cxercead in homines, deJlcClet eerie in brutas ani- 
in antes. 

p. 48 [2] Leg. 'Pure, epfst. qiiat. cp ill. p. 133, cd. 1605. Bacon’s memory 
was here at fault. The offender was a Venetian goldsmith who de- 
lighted in fowling, and had caught a goatsucker, or some such bird, 
about the size of a cuckoo and nearly of the .same colour. Its bill 
when open would admit a man’s fist. The goldsmith, by way of a joke, 
fixed the bird alive over his door, with a stick in its mouth to keep the 
beak distended. The 'furks were enraged, seized the man, dragged 
him before a judge, and with difficulty allowed him to escape. In the 
Latin translation the corredl vereion is given. Adeo nt, {referente 
Busbequid) A urifex quidam Venetus^ Bysaniii agens, vix fnrorem 
poPuli effugerit quod avis cujnsdam, rostri oblongi, fauces iftserio 
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baculo diduxissef. f 7] This proverb is entered in the 1 - ramus, ful. 

20 a. |(jJ One of the Dortors of Italy: oiuiued in the Latin. 'J'he 
Italian translation has “quel empio Nicolo Macciavello.” | lej Mac- 
tia-vH: see Disc. sopr. Livio, ii. 2. I'jo] Lat. iie te illorum bttcrea. 
aui vultihis nut valuntatibus mancipio dedas. [21] or: ‘and' 
{1612}. [23] rh;edr. in. 12. A good .story is told in Apoph. 203, in 

which an allusion to this fable is brought in. “Wlien pc.ice was re- 
newed with the French in England, divers of the great counsellors 
were presented* fnnn the French with jewels. Tlie Lord llehry 
Howard was omitted. Whereupon the King said to him ; My Lard 
ktnu haps ii that you have not a Jewel as well as the rest? hi y r,f)rd 
answeicd iigain, (alliullng to the in .'Ksoji;) AW .sum (iallu.s-, 

iitujttc non reperi gem mam. '' I think it very piobable tliat this story 
was in Bacon’s mind when he wrote the Es.sa)'. |'j 0| hlall. v. 45. 
[29! ‘honours’ iy MS. fjr) with rhoiee : Lat. Panels ct cum 
delcHu. 

p. 49 faj Mark pi. 1161 l)iiricilnes.se : the T/ilin adds lihidinem. 
[f7 — 22 J Such men. .law: added in 1625. ( j 81 Lat. /c/cyAor///, 

eastpte semper agsrasumt. I20J Luke \vi. 21. [i-ej raw: l.ab 
cruda quti\ ne et e ecoriata. ‘There be matiy M isanlhropV (1612). 
Lat. non pamos reperias misanthropos. I25J See 'I’linon’s .speech 
to the Athenians ab- given by I’lut.irch. “My I,ords of Athens, 1 hatic 
a litlc y.ud in my house where there growetli a figgc tree, on the 
which many citizens liaue hangd themsehies: v'vL because J meane to 
make some building on the plai.c, 1 thotight good to let you all vnder- 
stand il, limt befnn* the fig tree be cut downe, if any of you be desjic- 
rate, you may there in time goe bang youi seines.” North’s Plutarch, 
Antfwiu.s, p. 1002, ed. 15,^5, Clomp Shakspere, 7 ’im. of .‘Mhens, V. 
2, ‘1 have a tree, which grows hin-c in iny ('kise, (etil Lat. 

huntatup uaturic vomicas el tan tnomala ; cf. Suet. Aug. 6r,, 
1 27 ] great Politiques : Lat. mereut ii polith i. 1 3 » J - p. 5''> I ^ 4 1 'I'l’C 
liarts. himselfe.' added in 

p. 50 |61 T,at. supra injuriarum Jaflum ei tela. I9I 'JV.ish: Lat. 
sarcinas. [lo] Rom. i.v. 3. Sec Adz', of I,, it. 20, 8 7, wlieic tlie 
same pas.sagc is alluded to. ‘‘But it may be indy afTirmed that there 
was neucr any phylosophy, Religion or other discipline, which did so 
playnly and highly c.vall the gootl vvhii.h is Commnnii aline and dc- 
presse the good which is priuate and parliculer as the Holy faith ; well 
declaring that it was the saineHod, th.at gaue the Christian lat w to 
men, who gaue those Lawes of nature, to inaninnitc (h-eature.s that we 
spake of before: for we reade that the elected Saints of Cod bane 
wished themsclucs Anathematized, and razed out of the Bookc of life, 
in an extasie of Charity, and infinite feeling of Communion.'* 


14 

Greatly altered and enlarged from the cd. of 1612, in which it M'as 
differently arranged. The Essay in that edition began at p. 52, 1 . 14, 
“Tt is a reuerend thing. .p. 53* L Honour;” with the additional 
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clause, **and Enuy Is as the sunne beames, that bcate more vpon a 
rising ground, then upon a leuell;” which was afterwards incorporated 
in the Essay ‘Of Envy.’ Then followed the passage, p. 51, 1. 22 — p. 
* 52, 1 . 7; “A great..Maiesty of Kings,” <* 

The other variations will be noted in the course of the Essay. 

P- 51 — 21] Added in 1625. [12] Lat. w/ st omnino in /erso/his,*tci 

/it tanqiiam in maxim* ideneas rebns gerendisy minime vero nt ratio 
habeatur insigntunt aut imaginum. (17] Rcspe( 5 ts : Lat. dignitas. 
[22] and Potent : added in 1625. ' 

P* 52 [3] Fortune: ‘fortunes’ (1612). [5] Lat. ut insolent ia po/ularis 

illorum revercntul tanguam obice retundatur. [8—14] A Numerous 
Nobility ..Persons: added in 1625. [8] Lat. Rurstis nnmerosa 

nobilitasy qiue /lemntque minus potens est, statum prorsus depau- 
perat. [r6] Lat. annosam et proceram arhorem. [21] Those 
that are first raised to Nobility: ‘The first raisers (jf Fortunes' (1612). 
[24] any: added in 1625. [27] Posterity: ‘posterities’ (1612). 

[32J Lat. invidiee stimulis vix carebit. [34] from; ‘in* (1612); 
“from others towards them omitted in the Latin. 

?• 53 fi] Lat, eo guod nobiles in honortun posscssione nati videntur. 
[2] \ ,ax. priidcntes et capaces. (3! Lat. negotia sua mollius fluere 
sentienty si eos poiissimum adhiheant. 

Essay ig 

Not published in the edition of 1612, though evidently written before 
that time. It i.s found in a M.S. of that edition which is preserved in 
the Briti.sh Mu.scum (Harl. MSS. 5106), and w.is written, according to 
Mr Spedding, between the years 1607 and 1612. He has printed this 
earlier form in his edition of Bacon’s Works, Vol. vi. p. 589. 
p, 54 [2] /Calenders: Lat. prognostica, [5] jEgumoCiia. The word 
‘equinox’ was apparently not yet naturalized, though it was in use 
many years before. Thus in Blundevile’s Exercises, fol. 149 a: 
“The Colure of the Eguinoxes is so called because it cutteth the 
Zodiaque in the beginning of Aries, wliich is called the vernal Egui- 
7 toxe: and also in the beginmngof Libra, which is called the Autumnall 
Eguinoxe, at which two times the dayes and nightes be e<iuall.” 

1 6 ] hollow: Eat. cavos et vcluti c loiiginguo. ofWinde: omitted in 
MS. [7] a Tempest : ‘tempests’ in MS. Lat. idcfn cvenit mgru- 
entibus procellis politicis. [9] lUc efiam: omitted in MS. Virg. 

Georg. T, 465. [12J Lat. Faviosi Ubelli, et licentiosi et mordaces 

sertftofiesin status scandahun. [12 — 16J .against. . embraced : omitted 
in MS. [14] Lat. novarum rerum lumores tnendaces. 

P- 55- Ul Virg. jEn. iv. 179; quoted in of L, ii. 4, § 4. “In Heathen 

Poesie, wee see the exposition of Fables doth fall out sometimes with 
great fclicitie, as ,in the Fable that the Gyants bccing ouerthrowne in 
their warre against the Gods, the Earth their mother in reuenge thereof 
brought fortli Fame. 

Illat^t terra Parens, 

Expounded that when Princes & Monarches haue suppressed adluall 
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and oppn Rebclf?, then the mnligniticof people, 'which i«; the mother of 
Rebellion,) doth bring forth Libels & slanders, and taxations of the 
^tes, which is of the same kind with Rebellion, but more Feminine.” 
The*same passage was in his mind when he wrote his History of Hen, 
7 (Pr 137. ed. 1622): “Hereupon presently came forth Swarmes and 
Voliesof Libels (which are the gusts of Lihertie of Speach restrayned, 
and the Females of Sedition). ” See also de Saf, yet. c. ix. fs 1 Fames : 
the MS. adds ‘and rumours.’ f 6 ] indeed; omitted in IVLS. 

[7] Howsoever, he notelh : * But he notes* in MS. [9] Brother and 
Sister : omitted in MS. [ to— 22 J Especially . . Long-lived: omitted in MS. 
[12] the most plausible: Lat. (/uer merito flausum vul^i mererentnr. 
[15] Tac. Hht. I. 7. The pass.agc, according to one reading, stands 
itiviso senu'l friticifCy sen bene .sen 7 Jialc faSla fremunt^ and the 
present is a good illustration of Bacon’s manner of quotation on which 
Mr Spedding remarks (Works, i. p. 13, notel. I17, 18] ‘that’ 
should be omitted in one of these lines. (aij the Going about: Lat. 
count us sedulus. 1 22J Lat. nihil aliud/erc ejficit quam ut durent 

magis. (23) Obedience : the Latin adds in c.veqnendis Jussis. 
speakethof: in the MS. ‘dcscribeth in an Army.’ (2.}.) 'I’nc. Hist. 
IJ. 39, ndles alncer qui tamen jussa ducitm interfretari quant ex.’tequi 
7 uaUei. I29] dispntings; the I^atin adds circa uiandata. 

126—32] Di.sputing. .audaciously : instead of thus pass;igc the M S. has: 
“When mandats fall to he disputed and distingtiished, and new sences 
given to them, it is the first Es.say of disobeying.” f32j audaciously : 

Lat, audacius et coniumacius. [33] Probably in Dhc, sopr. Lhio. 
Ill, 27. The Italian translation, instead of Aiacciavei, has only un 
scrittore. notethwcll; in the MS. ‘well notes.’ [3.^] Parents: in 
the MS. ‘fathers.’ 

p. 56(1] leane to a side: the MS. adds, ‘in the state.’ [2] MS, ‘that 
tilts aside before it overthrowes.’ r3“i2j As was. . Possession : 
omitted in MS, [if — 26J For the Motions. . Frame : not in MS. 
fiS] Prituum Mobile. The tenth heaven, acconling to the old As- 
tronomers. In Blundcvile’s Exercises (fol, 137 ed. 1594), the 6th 
ch.apter of ‘the first bookc of the Sphcarc’ is “Of the tenth .Sphcarc or 
heanen, called in Latino primum mobile, that is, the first mouealde, 
and what motion it hath.” It is described as follows ; “This heanen is 
.also of a most pure and cleare substance and without starres, and it 
continually moouelh with an eriuall gale from East to West, making 
his rcuolution in 24. hoiires, which kiinl of mooning is otherwi.se callcil 
the diurnall or daily nioouing, & by rc.'uson of the swiftncs.se therof, 
it violently caiycth & turncth about all the other heauens that are 
beneath it from East to West, in the sclfe same space of 24. houre.s, 
whether they will or not, so as they are forced to make tlicir owne 
proper renoUuions, which is contrary from West to East, euery one in 
longer or shorter time, according as they be far or ncare placed to the 
same,” [22] (ireat ones : Lat. ruri prhnores ct nobiles. Tac. 

Antr. nr. 4, again quoted from memory. The passage stands, frotup- 
tivs npertiusque quam nt nieminisse imperitantium crederes. 
(26J For: ‘And’ in MS. [28] Job xii. 18; Is. xlv. i. The MS. has 

X 
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‘who threatneth the dissolving thereof, as one of his great judge- 
ments.’ [30] Shaken: ‘shakened’ in MS. [33] passe from: 
‘leave ’ in MS. [33]— p. 57 fi] Concerning. . followeth : omitted in MS. 

P. 57 [1-^4] In MS. ‘and speake of the materialls, and the causes, and 
the remedyes,’ [3J Lat. de carmti enusis ei JIahellis. [5 — u] Con- 
cerning. .Fire: omitted in MS. [la] Disconieniment: in MS. 
‘discontent,’ Lat. prtrseittium rerum taadium. [13] It is certain : in 
MS. ‘certainly.’ Overthrowne Estates; 'Lat. Iwminum res attrita 
et deco£lfe fortunee. Rome: ‘the tymes' in MS. before: Lat. 

paulo ante. [17] Lucan, Vhars. i. 181. The true reading is avidum 
for rapidum and Kt for Him in the second line. [20] In liis trad 
‘Of the true greatness of the*^kingdom of Britain,' Bacon makes a 
different application of this quotation: “For it is necessary in a state 
that shall grow and inlarge, that there be that composition which the 
poet speaketh of, Mult is utile helium; an ill condition of a state (no 
question) if it be meant of a civil war, as it was spoken ; but a condition 
proper to a state that shall increase, if it be taken of a foreign war. 
For except there be a spur in the .state that shall excite and prick them 
on to wars, they will but keep their own and seek no further." (Bacon’s 
Works, ed. Spedding, vii. p. 59). assured and infallible : Lat. cer- 
ium. [22] ‘ troubles and .seditions' in M S. [22 — 26J And if. . worst : 

omitted in MS. [26 — 30] In MS. ‘For discontents, they are the 

verie humors in the politique body apt to gather a prmtornatural hcate 
and to inflame.' [27] Discontentments: Lat. alienationes ammornm 
ct tad turn rerum preesentium. [28] Humours: Lat. malignium 
hwmrwn, (30] no Prince: in M.S. ‘not Princes.’ (31] be: in 
MS. ‘are.’ [32] to be : omitted in MS. [34] who doe often spume 
at their owne Good : omitted in MS. 

p. s8|2j Lat. ex quibus invidia oritur, rise; in MS. ‘arri.se.’ 

fad: in MS. ‘true proportion.’ [4] Discontentments: in MS 

‘kindes of discontents.’ [5 — 17] Dolendi. .pull: omitted in MS. 

[5] Plin. Ep. VIII. 17. [6] great: Lat. maximis. [7] mate the 

Courage; Lat. animos frangunt. \:i 6 \ Discontentments: Lat alie- 

tiationem animortim et invidiam grassantem. [i s) tandem 
glome rantur et ruunt. 1 16] This proverb is entered in the Prom us, 

fol. 13 a, in the following form : en Jin la soga quiebra por el mas del- 
gado. In Collin.s's Spanish Proverbs, p. 126, it is El kilo por lo mas 
delgado quiebra. I’lie English fonn is, The last straw breaks the 
earners back. [18] and Motives: omitted in Lat. [19] Innovation 
in : omitted in MS. ‘Alterations* in MS. Taxes: Lat tributa 
et census. [20] ‘breaking priviledges’ in MS. innnunita- 

tum et privilegiorum violatio. [21] Lat. '•d honores et magistratus 

promotto. [22] Disbanded Sottldiers ; PaClions growne desperate: 
omitted in MS. [24J and knitteth: omitted in MS. [26—29] In 
MS. ‘ For the remedyes, there male be .some generall preservatives; 
the cure must aunsweare to the particuler disease.’ From p. 58, 1. 29, 
‘And so be left, &c.’ to p. 60, 1. 32, ‘Common People* is omitted in 
the MS. 

p. 59 [2] Lat. arti/ices et mantt/aPlurai introducerc etfovere. [3] Lat. 
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destdinm ef of non. [9] Lat. temforilms scilicet facts quaudo 

gladius nihil demeiii. [23] Preferments : T^at. vocaiiones civiles. 
[29] Lat. viaferiam mercium. [33] Ovid. i\Tei. n. 5. 
p. 60 Ta] See Purton’s Anat. of Mel. (Democritus to the Reader, p. 77, 
eel. #813) : “ The Low Countries generally have three cities at least 
for one of our.s, ami those far more po]inlou.s and rich : and what is the 
cause, hut their industry and excellency in all manner of trades, their 
commerce, whic]i is maintained by a multitude of tradesmen, so m;*ny 
excellent channels made by art, and t>pportunc havens, to which they 
build their cities? all wliich ne have in like measure, or at least may 
liave. But their chiefest loadstone^ which draws all manner of cou»- 
merce and •merchandise, which maintains their present estate, is not 
fertility of soyl hut industry that enricheth them : the gold mines of 
Peru or Nova Hispania may not compare with them. 'I'hej' liave 
neither gold nor silver of their own, wine nor oyl, or scarce any corn 
growing in those United Provinces, little or no wood, tin, load, iron, 
silk, wool, any stuff almost, or mettle; ami )'et Hung.'ir;,’, 'IVansilvania, 
that brag of their mines, fertile England, cannot comjiare with them.” 
[9] Comp. Afofh. 252. “Mr Uetteuhaiu used tcj say: That riches 
were lihc muck; when it lay upon an heaf, it gave hut a stench and 
ill odour; fnit when if was spread upon the ground, then it was cause 
oj much fruit.” [12J Lat. voragines illas fenons, nionopoliorum^et 
Jatifuudiorum in pascua conversorum. Usurie: see II isf. of Hen. 7, 
p, 66 ; “ There were also made good andpolitike Lawes tint I'arliameni 
against I 'surie which is the Bastard vse of ^^om^y. ” / ‘asturages ; see 

Hist, of Hen. 7, p. 73. 'Die whole passage will he found in a note 
on Essay 29, p. 122, where it is directly leferVeil to. In 1597 Ila(:(»ii 
made a speech in the House of Comtiunis upon this suhje<il, iu whii'h 
he said : “ Ftir enclosure of grounds hring.s depopulation, which lirings 
forth first idleness, secondly decay of till.age, thirdly snb\ersion of 
houses and decrease of charily and charge to the poor’s maintenanre, 
fourthly the impoverishing the state of the realm.” (Mr Spedding’s 
Letters and Life of Fr. Bacon, it ]>. 82.) I24J John v. 4. 

[25] Lat. lit ita demuni animos exidccratos proderr po.<!sint. I36] H om. 
//. I. 39S. The fiiblc is alluded to in Adzf. of L, ii. 4, 8 4. “So in 
the Fable that the rest of the Gods bailing conspired to biiide Jupiter, 
Pallas called with his liundreth hands to his aide, expounded, 
that Monarchies neede not feare any courbing of their absolntenesse 
by Mightie Subiedls, as long as by wisedomc they keepe the hearts of 
the people, whfo will be sure to come in on their side.” In Homer it is 
Thetis, not Pallas, who calls Briareus. [33] and Discontentments: 
not in MS. 134] The MS. ha.s; “ so it be without bravery or impor- 
tnnitye.” Lat. iit ebuUiant cornm dolores et infnmos abeant. 
p. 61 [2] In the Hist, of Hen. 7, p. 137, Bacon .say.s, after the execution 
of Stanley, Lord Chamberlain, “ men durst scarce commune or talke 
one with another : but there was a generall Diffidence euery where. 
Which ncnerthelesse made the King rather more Absolute, then more 
Safe. For, Bleeding Inwards and shut I'apours strangle soonest, 
and oppresse 111051 ." backc: not in MS. and: ‘or’ inM.S. 

X2 
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f5 — 8) The Part., them: the MS. has, ‘Also the part of E/>imet?ieus 
may become Prometheus in this case.’ Comp, /fr Sa^. Vet. c, 26. 
[8] Epimetkeus: in MS. ‘Hee.’ fg] at last sliut the lid: omitted 
in MS. [10] Certainly: omitted in MS. [n] and EntertAiniiig : 
the MS. has ‘of some degree.* [13] Bacon had written otherwise of 
Hope, and more bitterly, in Meditationes Sacne, “ Dc Spe Terrcstri,” 
which was published in 1597. He there says, (I cpiote from the English 
Uranslation published in 1598) : “ And therefore it was much Hghtnesse 
in the Poets to faine Hope to bee as a counterpoyson of humainc 
deceases, as to mittigate and a.sswage the fury & anger of them, 
whereas in deede it doth kindle and enrage them, & causclh both 
doubling of them and relapses.” [14] Discontentments: MS. ‘dis- 
contents.’ [isJ and Proceeding: omitted in MS. [16] wdien.. 
Satisfadlion : MS. ‘ if it can hold by hope where it cannott by sati.sfac- 
tion.’ [17 — 24] And when, .beleeve not : omitted in MS. [23] Lat. 
ostentare in gloriam sunm. [26J Bacon had this in mind afterwards 
when he wrote Considerations touching a Warre with S Paine l 
“ They (the Spaniards) bragged, that they doubted not, but to abu.>e and 
lay asleepc the Queene and Cotinsell of England, a.s to haue any feare 
of the Party <jf Papists here; For that they knew (they said) the Etate 
would but cast the eye, and lookc about, to see whether there were 
any Eminent Head of that Party, vuder whom it might vnitc it selfe; 
And finding none worth the tliinking on, the State would rest secure, 
and take no apprehension” (p. 28. cd. 1629). {26] Discontented Per' 

SOUS', MS. ‘discontents.* r293 Lat. adds, idoneum, 

f3ij Lat. acceptns cst et gratiosns, 133] MS. ‘ that is thought dis- 
content in his particular.’ [54J — p. 62 I.4J which kinde. .reputation : 

omitted in MS. 

p. 62 Is] Generally : MS. ‘also.’ all Fadions, and Combinations: 

MS. ‘anie combination.’ [6] arc: MS. ‘is,’ [7, 8] and .setting 

. .them.selve.s: omitted in MS. [8] not one: MS. ‘none.’ [loj The 
MS. has, “if the true parlc of the State.” [12] The MS. ha.s, ‘ the 
false, entyer and unyied.’ [13 — 32J I have. ,note«l: omitted in MS, 

[15I Lat. exitiale sibi indnus tn/U.xit. [16] Suet. JuL Cm, 77. 

Quoted in Adv. 0/ L. i, 7, § 12: “vpon occasion, that .some .spake, 
what a .strange resolution it was in Lucius SylUiy t(j resigne his J^ida- 
ture; he scolTing at him, to his ownc aduautage, answered; TkaiSylla 
could not skill of Letters^ atui therefore kueso not hoso to Dielate." 
Apoph. 135. f2ij Tac. Hist. i. 5. I23J Flav. Vop. Prob, 20, 
[28] See quotation from the Adzn of /.. given in the note to p. 20, 
I. 18. [34 J one, or rather more: omitted in MS. 

p. 63 [i] Lat. luilitiA et fortitudine speClatus. Valour : in MS. 

• ‘valew.’ [4] Court: MS. ‘Courts.’ Ycox, in aulis prhtcipum. 

first: omitted in MS. f6] Tac. Hist. i. 28, [9]— end. Ti'he MS. 

has, “ But lett such one be an assured one and not popular, and hold- 
ing good correspondence with the gowne men ; or els the remedy is 
wor.se then the disease. (nj Lat. et cum coeteris proceribus bene 

comparati. 
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Essav 16 

^Considerably enlarged from the ed. of 1612. 

p. 64 [*2l l^at. A Talntudi ant le^nuJep, Lej^^etfd: Uic Golden 

^Legend, or l.^gcnda A /irea, a colledtum of lives of Saints and other 
stories, written by Jacobus de Voragine. I’he It.'dian translation ojnits 
* the Legend.* and the Talmud: added in 1625. [4] i^cc Adn. 

<»/■/,. II. 6 , § i : “ There was neuer Mir.iclc wrought by God to conycrl 
an Atheist, bycause the light of Nature might haue leddc him to con- 
fesse a God.” r5] Al/teismc: ‘Atheists* (1612). jb) convince it: 
‘ couuincc them ’ (1612). It is true that : ‘Ceriainely* (1612). 

f7l Mans mindc: omitted in MS. * Comp. Adv. 0/ L. 1. i, § 3: “It 
is an assured truth, and a conclusion of expel ieucc, that a little or 
superficial! knowledge of Philosophic may encline the iniiide of Man 
to Atheisme, bui a further proceeding therein doth bring the mind 
backe againe to Religion : for in the entrance of l*hi!osophie, when 
the second Causes, which are next vntolhe seiiccs, do offer thomsehies 
to the minde of Man, if it dwell and stay there, it may induce .some 
obhninn of the highest cause; but when a man passeth on further, and 
sceth the dcpcndancc of causes, and the workes of proni<lenec ; then 
according to the allegoric of the Poets, he will easily belceiie that the 
highest lanke of Natures chainc must iieedes l>e tyed to the fooie of 
chairc,” [8J Men.s M indes : ‘men* 'ifii?). b;] while: 
‘when’ (lOxa). [10 — laj it may. .further ; ‘ It re.stelli in ihem’ 

(1612). fi2] the Chainc of: added in 1625. [13] Linked; ‘knit’ 

(i 6 t 2 ). hj, 14I must needs flic : ‘Hies’ (tbia). I14J Nay even: 
‘Mo.st of all* (1612). 1 15] Lat. adds, si <iuis vnx rctn iufro!>/>it'inf. 

l,i6J mo.st: added in 1625. |r7] Lruci/fius: the founder of the 

atomic theory. The date and jilace of his birth are unknown. Demo- 
critus: born at Abdera in Thrace n.c. 460, died i« f. 357, T/ic/ous: 
born in the island of .Samos i5.r. 342, died at Athrms u c. 270. 

[lyl “ AkistotI'I IvS of Staj^iru the .soniic of Nichomachits, hath put 
downe for Priiiciple.s these three, to wit, a cerlaine forme called hlutc- 
lechia, Matter, and Privation: for elements, fonre, and for a lifth 
Qnintes.scncc, the heavenly bodic which is immutable.” Holland's 
riuia?xh, p. S08. la?] unplaced: L:it. sine ordiuc fort nitd va^an- 
iium. 

p. 65 [2J Ps. xiv. I. This text i.s taken as the motto for the loth medita- 
tion in Meditatioucs Sacra', “ De Atheismo,” with which this Kssay 
lias many points tif reseinldancc, as the fr>lli>wing passages will shew. 
“ First, he hath said in his heart ; It is not said, he hath thought in 
kis heart: that is, it is not so much that he feels it inwardly, as ihat 
he wishes to believe it. Bec:ui.se he secs that it w’oiild be good for him 
that there were no God, he .strivc.s by all means to per.suade him.sclf of 
it and induce himself to think .so ; and sets it up as a theme or po.sition 
or dogma, which he studies to assert and maintain and e.stabli.sh, .And 
so it i.s true the Athei.st hath rather .said in his heart than thinks in his 
heart that there i.s no God . . Nor shall you sec that those who are fallen 
into this phrensy to breathe and importunately inculcate anything else 
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almost, than speech tending to Allieisin, as in Lucretius the Epicii- 
jcan ; who makes his inventive against religion almost as the burthen 
or verse of return to every other subjedl. The reason ai)i>ears to be 
• tliat the Atheist, not being well satisfied in his own mind, tosiing‘to 
and fro, distrustful of himself, and finding many times his opinion faint 
within him, desires to have it revived by the assent of others. Vor it 
is rightly sjihd that he nvho is very anxious to approve his opinion to 
another^ himself tiistrusts it'* (Works, vii. 251, 25?, ed. Spedding. ) 
There is besides another passage, on the tendency of liie study of natural 
philosophy t<j Atheism, which is ‘almost word for word the same with 
that at the beginning of the Essay. [9 — 21] It appeareth. .them- 
selves: added in 1625. I mo^ qnod monstri simile est. 

|2yjDiog. Laert. x. 123. 1341 See Acosta, ///.vA A 7 r/. /w/4’5-, v. 

fol. 212/^ Kr. trans. cd. 1600): “ils n’auoient point ncantmoins de noiu 
propre, p<iur nommer J)ieu : car si nous voulons re^hercher en langue 
lies Indiens vn mot, ipii responde :i cc nom de Dieu, comme le latin 
Jh-ns, le grec, 'JVteos, rhebreu, AV, T Arabic, Alla, Ton u’en tronucra 
aucun en l.uiguc de Cusco ny en langue dc Mexicque.” 

j). bA I4J In ed. of ifiia, ‘which shews yet they hauc the motion, though 
not llio full extent.’ [7] very: added in 1625. [8J very: added in 

ir>25. LS— Jo] 'J'he contemplative Atheist. .. .Religion: added in 

1G2S. Part of this passage w:i.s included in the next Essay in the ed. 
of 1612. Tn Antitk, xiii. it appears in this form: Non cad it in men- 
iem humanam ut sit uterus atkeista dogmate; sed magni hypocriUe 
sunt vert at/u’/stw, qui sacra petpeiuo contrenant, sed nunquam 
vcrentur. (9I “Some of the pliilo.sophers, and namely, Diagoras of 
the isle of MeloSf Theodorus the Cyrcna;an, and Euemerus of Tegea, 
held rcsohilely that there were no gods.” Plutarch’s Morals, trans. 
Holland, p. 810, cd. 1603. [23] S. Bernard. Serin, ad Rastores 

{Opera, ]>. 1732 1 , ed. Paris 1640.) [25] Lat. consuetndo profana 

hidendi et jocaudi in rebus sanflis. 

1). O7 I5I who; ‘which’ (1612). |6] Ovid. Met. i. ai. [19J Cic. de 

iiar. Resp. 9. 

E.S.SA.V 17 

Enlarged from the edition of 1612, and omitted in the Italian trans- 
lation. The chief points in this Essay and the preceding form the pro 
andfV// of Antith. xtii. Superstitio. 

p. GB [ij no: Lat. nullam ant incertam. In a letter to Mr To])y 
Maithcw.s, Bacon says: “I entreat you much to meditate sometimes 
upon the efiecl of superstition in this last Powder Treason, fit to be 
tabled and piAlurcd in the chambers of Meditation, as another Plell 
above the ground ; and well ju.stifying the cen.surc of the Heathen, 
that Superstition is far woi^se then Atheism, by Imw much it is less 
evil to have no good opinion of God at all, then such as are impiou-s 
towards his Divine Majesty and goodness” {Cabala, p. 57, cd. 1663). 
Mr, afterwards Sir Toby, Matthews, w'as a great friend of Bacon, and 
a convert to Romanism. The Essay ‘Of Superstition' may have 
grown out of this letter. |.2j Lat. quam eontumeliosiim et Deo he 
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elignatti. im/^ieiafis et opproML fq] the ; omitted in 

ed. of 1612, but inserted in MS. [6 — ijJ Plutanh. .^W\\\ added in 
1625. [6] Pint, tie Supers/, x. [8J at all; Lat. in rerum natura. 

•[io>Lat. comedere et devorare. [16J (o : ‘ vuto’ (1612). an out- 
ward Morall vertue; added in 1625. [iSJ Monarchy : ‘Tyranny’ 
*(1612). [iQlMindes: ‘miiide’ {1612). Anfith. x\\\\ Non Epicuri 
scholuy sed S/OiZy ve/eres tvspuHiens perturhavit, [20J I^at. homines 
enim cantos reddit ei securitati sme consulcnics, 
p. 69 [1] ‘As the •time ai Augustus Ctrsaty anti our owne times in some 
Countries, were, and are, cinill times’ (1612I. civil: Lat. Iran- 

guilla. [2] ‘confusion and desolation* (ifSu). {3J Printum Mo- 

bile: see note on p. 56, 1. 18. ftBJ Here followed in the ed. of i6t 2 
the paragraph which was afterwards incorporated into the Essay ‘Of 
Atheisme:' “There is no such Athci*:t, as an Hipocrite, or Impostor: 
and it is not pos^sible, but where the generality is superstitious, many 
of the leaders are Hipocrits. The cuiscs of 4*1 ///('/.w/c are, diuisitms 
in Religion: .scandal 1 of IVie.sts : and learned times; .specially if pios> 
perous; though for diuisions, any one m.tinc diuision .uldclh zc.de to 
both sides, but many diuisions intrtMlucc Atheisme.*' [8 — 18J It was 

gravely .said. .Church : added in 1625. |ii] Sarpi, Hist, del. Cone. 
Trid. j>. 222, ed. 1619. “Fti da alcuni faceti clclfl, cbe .sc gli astro- 
logi, non saperulo le vere cause de’ moti celesti, per salvare le apparenze 
hanno dato in cocentriei. in epicicli non era maravigha, sc volemhi 
salv.arc le apparenze de’ moti sopr.a-celcsti, si dava in cccenlricith d’ 
openiuni.” fig — 29] ‘the plcrtsing of Ceremonies; the cxce.ssc of 

outward holimisse; the reuerence of traditions: the stratagems of 
Prelats for their owne ambition and lucre, and barbarous times, speci- 
ally with calamitie.s, and disa.stcr.s’ (1612). [25] Conceits; EjH, 

ethelothreskiis. [26] I. at, e.xemplorum import una et inepia petiiio 
ab humanis gme in dhdna trans/eraniur. 1 27] Lat. Fantasiarwn 
male colucrentium mixiuram. [3<') ‘without his vaile’ (1612). 
p. 70 [2I petty: Lat. pusillas et super Jluas. (3 — 9) added in 1625. 
[4] T.at. eunt sc tan to saniorem et puriorem viam wire putent homines. 
[6] Lat. curce esse debet in religione re/ormnndd. 

Essay i8 

The Latin title is De peregrinatione in paries exicras. 
p. 71 [7] Lat. servo aliguo experto, I allow well: Lat. proho. 
[ii] Acquaintances : Lat. arnicitue et familiaritates. [20] Lat. 

guarn guce de industria observnninr. 
p. 72 [12] Magazens; Lat. celUe et horrea puhlica. [14] I.at. rnilitum 
deleClus et insiruHio. [21] Masque.s : I.4:it. saltatumes sub larpd. 

P- 73 fsl Lat, magnes est attrahendi familiaritates ft eonsuetudines 
horninunt compiurium. jrS] Enq^loyd men; I.at. rninistrorum 
interiorum. [23] I. at. quomodo os, vnltus, et corporis lineamenta, 
et motus respondeant fanue. [26] Place; Lat. prtesideniia. 

[27) Words; Lat. verla contumeliosa. 
p. 74 [4} forwards ; Lat. facitis et pronus. 
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Essay 19 

Altered and greatly enlarged from ed. of 1612. 

P'<75[i] Antith. viii; QHa$H miserum habere nil fere quod affpetas^ 
infmita quee meiuas. [9] Prov. xxv. 3. [loj Multitude : ‘nmlti- 
tudes' (1612), exflorati* dijficileiH. [14] it conies; 

‘commeth it* {161c). [lyj Lat. ad ordiuetn aliquern nut collegium 
iustitueudutH. Eredling of : added in 1625. [20] — p. 76. [1] As Nero. , 
Cliariots; added in 1625. Nero: see Dio Cass. lxiIi. i. [2i]Z>i^i 
vntuini Suet. Doin. 19. \gr£\Commodus: Dio Cass, i.xxii. 10,22. 

p. q6[tj Caracalla: Dio Cass, i.xxvn. 10. [2] and the like: *& such 

lik^ things* (1612), Thki scemeth; Urhich seq/nc’ (1612J. 

(6— 16J * Therefore great and fortunate Conqiwroiin, in their first 
yeeres, tiirne melancholy and sui>er.stltions in their latter, as did Alex- 
ander the great, & in our ineinory Charles the fifth,,and many others. 
For he that is vsed to goo forward, and findeth a stoppe, falleth out of 
his owne faiumr' (1612). L12J ‘'it is reported that King Alexander 
the Great, hearing Anaxarchus the Philo.sopher discoursing and 
maintaining this Position: That there were worlds innumerable; fell 
a weeping : and when his friends and familiars about him asked what 
he aiicd. Have I not (quoth he) good cause to wcepe, that lieing as 
there arc an infinite munber of w'orlds, 1 am not yet the Tmrd of one?'* 
(Holland's Plutarch, p. 147, cd. 1603). Diocletian abdicated ist May, 
305, and passed the last eight years of his life in retirement near Saloiia. 
I.13] Charles V. gave up the Netherlands to his son Philip II. 25th Oct. 
1555; on the lOlh of Jan. 1556 he gave up the throne of Spain, and on 
the 27th of Aug. 1556 resigned the Imperial crown. He died at Yusle, 
2jst Sep. 1558, (17, 18J ‘A true temper of gouernmcnl is a rare 

thing' (i6jta). [2tJ Philost. vit. Apoll. Tyan. v, 28. The story i.s 
told again in Apoph. 51. \•2.^\ sometimes: * and sometimes' (1612). 

I30J 'pie.ssing power and relaxing power’ (1612). [32] This is true 

that : added in 1G25. 

P‘ 77 [3I this.. And: added in 1625. Lat. in agone cum fortuna 
e.rperiri, |6] Matter: Lat. materias primas et inclmimenla. 
I7] diBicultics ; ‘difficullncssc ’ (1612). Lat. interveninnf procul- 
diibio ntulUe difficu Hates et impedimenta. [8J and : ‘limes' (1612). 
[9] Lat. principum ipsornm affcPlus et mores. [10] Not Tacitu.s, 
but Sallust {Bell. Jug. c. 113). The passage is rightly referred to 
Sallust in die Adv. of L. ii. 22, § 5: Salust noteth, that it is vsuall 
with Kinges to desire Contradiiloryes.*’ [13I Power: Lat. poientue 
niinue. l>at. credere se posse finem rci pro arbitrio asseqtti. 
Us J — P- 81 f 8 ) Kings have to deaic . . Danger : added in 1625. [22] First 

for their Neighbours, &c. The original of this passage is to be found 
in the trmil, published by Kawlcy after Bacon’s death, entitled Con- 
siderations touching a 'uuirre with Spaine, and written about the year 
1624. “And to say truth, if one marke it well, this was„ in all 
Memory, the mainc peece of Wisdoine, in strong and prudent Coun- 
sels; To bee in pc rpetuall watch, that the .^9*? Av almtit them, should 
neither by Approach, nor by Eucrease of Dominion, nor by Ruining 
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Confederates, nor by blockinR of Trade, nor by any the like jneancs, 
haue it in their power, to hurt or annoy the Siafes they some ; And 
whensoeuer any such Cause did but apiJtnrc, straight-wayes to buy it 
‘out 'with a Warre, and neucr to take vp i^cacc at credit, and vpon 
Interest. It is so memorable, as it is yet as fresh, as if it were done 
•yesterday, how that Triuminraie of Kiftgs [Henry the eight of 
England, Francis the first of France, scoAi: harks the fifth, Knipcrour, 
and Kinfe of Spainc,) were in their times so prouident, as suucc a 
Palme of Grouitd could bee gotten by either of the Three, but thal’lbc 
other Two would be sure to doc their best, to set the Hailancc of 
F.nrofe vpright againc. And the like diligence was vsed in tltc Age 
before, by^thnt League, {whcrewitl^H/z/ri’/'a/d/n/- beghmulh his Slf>ry, 
and muketh it (as it were) the Kahuder of the gomi da yes of /CitO'p) 
which was cuntradlcd belweene Fenf/z/iTUt/a King ot A'a//fs, fazr/tsc* 
0/ Medici Poteniate of Florence, and Lndouico Zforza Duke of Milan, 
designed chiefly against the grow'ing Power of the Venetians ; lint 
yet so, as the Confederates had a iMjrpetuuU eye, one vpon another, 
that none of them should ouertop. 'I'o conclu<lc therefore, howsoeuer 
some Schooktnen, (otherwise Reuerend Men, yet fitter to guide i*cn- 
kniues, than Swords,! seeme precisely to staml vpon it: That cucty 
Ojfensiue IFarre mnst he Vltio; A Keueng', that presupposeth a 
prcccalent Assault or iniuric; yet neither doc they descend to this 
Point, (which we now handle,) of a iust Feare; Ncitlter are they of 
authority to iudge this Question against all the J’residcnts of lime." 
Pp. iQ, CO, ed. i6^q. {33] Lat, Carolo fjuinio l/is/>ano, 

P- 78I31 4I either. .VVarre: omitted in the l.alln. [si ukc up: Lat. 
redimere. I.6J Guicciardini, Hist 1. i. 'rhe League was renewed 
in 1480 for 25 years, [isj Paeon jjrobably refers to S. 'I’liomas 
Atjuinas [Siimnta Theologice, (lumsl. xi.). Scenndo rcquiriinr 
causa jus fa; ut scilicet illiqui ini/>UM«^Mur, jrofitcraliquum tul- 
fa HI imfugnaiioiem mereantur: unde Aug. ditit in lih. qutrstionum 
[super Joiue qutest, 10) Justa bella solent diffiniri qua’ uhiscuntnr 
injurias, si gensvehivitas jlcflcnda cst, qute. vrl vindiiare nt\(;lexcrit 
quod a suis iniprohe fafliun est, vel reddere qticd fer injuria m abla- 
tnni cst." I14J Tijc first i>roposition of I»acon’s argument for a War 
with Spain was, “that a iust Feare is a iust Cause of a War; And 
lliat a Prenentiue JVarre is a true De/ensiuc*' (p, W3). [15! liiwfull ; 

L'M. conipetcns et legitinui. \x%\Livui: liio Cass. tvi. 30. Lat. 
ob vetlejicium Augusti. 

p. 79 [25] Lat. quorum baculi pastorales euut regis gladio concert arunt 
f3oJ from that State: i. c. the Clergy; Lat. aprcelatis. [31] Lat. 
nisi ubi clerus ab aufloriiate ant jnrisdiflione principatus externi 
pendet. {32] conte in, and; omitted in the Latin. Lat. apopulo, 
non aniem a rege vel jatronis ecclesiarum. 
p. 80 [i] Lat. sunt illi eerie coltibendi ef tanqnam in justtX distantiA a 
solio Yfgali continendi. [5] Hist of Hen. 7, p. 241, ed. 1622 ; “Hee 
kept a strait hand on his Nobilitie, and chose ratlicr to aduance 
Clergie-men and Lawyers, which were more Obsequious to him, but 
had lesse Interest in the People; which made for his Absolutcnessc. 
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but not for his Safctie. In so much as (I am perswaded) it was one of 
the Causes of his troublesome Raignc ; for that his Nobles, though 
they were Loyall and Obedient, yet did not Co-operate with him, but 
let euery man goe his owne Way.” [i6] Lat. quinitno /ovefuiUsunt^ 
tanquam qni poientiam uoiilitaiis superiorls optime teuiperentf ne 
immodice c.xcn’scat. [21] Vctia porta: '‘Tliat is a vein 

coming from the concave of the liver, and receiving those mcsaraicul 
veins, by whom he takes the chylm from the stomach and guts, and 
ednveys it to the liver.” Burton, Anat. of Mel. pt. i. sect, i, mem. 2, 
subs. 3. Sec Ess. xli. In another pa.s.sage [Hist. 0/ Hen. 7, p. i 6 j ) 
Bacon calls it * the Gate-Vaine * : “But that that mooued him most, 
was, that beeing a King that iots«d Wealth and Treasure, hee could 
not endure to haue Trade .sicke, nor miy Obstrudlion to continue in the 
Gate-vaine, which disperseth that bloud.” [24! and nouri.sh little: 
Lat. et habiium corporis maernm. [26 — 29J Lat, quod in partibns 

lucreiury in su/nmii deperdit^ com inercii quanto diminuto, [33] Or 

their Customes: L.at. vel in gravaminibtts iributorum, (34] Lat. 
vel in aliis quee viHuni eorum decurtant. 
p. 81 [2] Lat. si in corpus unton cogantur, vel exercitus x>el prtesidioruni. 
[3J Lat. clarissima exempla. fsj of Rome: omitted in the Latin. 
I7J of Defence : Lat. utiles et salubres. [9] Antith. vni ; Regesnon 
itoininum instar sed astrorum sunt; nam et in singulos etin tempera 
ipsa magnum habent injluxum. ‘the heauenly bodies^ (1612). 
tioj Antith. VI 11; Qni in imperiis sunt^ similes sunt corporibus 
ccelestibus^ qua ntagnam venerationem fuibcnt^ requiem nullani. The 
original of this is a passage of Seneca, Consol, ad Polyb, c. 26 [Dial, 
XI. 7); e.v quo se Ca-sar orbi terrarum dedkavit^ sibi eripuit. Rt 
siderum mode, qua inrequictasemPer cursus suose.vplicantt nunqnam 
illi licet nec subsistere nec qniegnam sunm facere. fii — 14J In the 

MS. of the edition of i6ia this pasi.siige, with the eAXCption of the 
word.s ‘or Vice Vei,’ is inserted in the margin in Bacon’s owm hand. 
[15] bridleth : *to bridle' (1612). 

Essay ao 

Altered and slightly enlarged from ed. of 1612. 
p, 82 [1] and Man: omitted in the printed ed. of 1612, but added in the 
MS. [4] Child: Lat. liberos. Some copies have ‘children,’ and iu 
the Italian it is i loro figlimliy but ‘child’ is the reading in the edition of 
1612. [7] obliged: \jxX.. astringuntnr. si consiliovironou 

selcclorum uiantur. [13] Is. ix. 6. [14] Prov. xx. 18. [18J Lat. 

incoHsfantue et mutationum. fig] Lat. modo texendft, modo retex- 
endte. [20] i Kings xii. 8. 

p. 83 [10] See de Sap. Vet. c. 30. fia] Whereby they intend that: ‘so 
as’ (1612). [14] Lat. quod hujusmodi commenium esf. [ig] him- 

selfe; added in 1625. [20J Hes. Theog. 886. [22] Qouneell: 

* counsels (16x2). [24] unto: ‘to' (16x2). [25] Lnt. e/aborata et 

efformafee. [28] Connceil : ‘counsel' [31] ‘band' (1612). 

p, 84 fs, 6] Let us. .Remedies: added in 1625. fiij Lat. ac si minus 
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ex re pcHiic rent. 1 14] Lat. quam principis ipsius, I15J I .\t. 

do^rina qtwrundam ex liulis. |i6j in some Kings limes: added 
in 1625. [17I Lat. consiUa itUcriora qutP vul^o vacantur euhhietti. 

• [x 84 I'he MS. adds, “which hath tourned Metis the wife to Metis the 
misiressc, that is Councells of State to which Princes are [solemly] 

• iiiai I ycd, to Councells of gracious persons recommended chiefly by 

[flattery andj afie6tion.” Mr Sjjcdding in his note (Paeon’s Works, 
VI. p. 555) remarks, “The W'ord ‘solemly’ has a line drawn through it, 
and the words •* flattery and' are inserted between the lines in Batoit's 
hand.” [lolAsto: ‘But for’ (1612k occultationem consili- 

ormn. I21J Lat. sed tarn personas quam ue^otui ciitn detetlu exter- 
perc possuHi. [25] comes: ‘co*uc’ (1612). [-ifi] Motto: '’Mot* 
(1612). Vounseis: ‘counsell’ (1612). [27) Ter. Enn.x. 2, 25. 

[28] LaL arcana nosse ct rctcj^cre. [30 — 85 9I It i.s true— /'(>.»* ; 

added in 1625. ^ 

P- 85 {3Jable to Grinde w'ith a Hand-Mill: Lat. proprio Marie 7 >alidus. 
f6J Hist. 0/ Hen. 7, pp. 15. 16; “About this time, the King called vnio 
Ills Priuie-CouHcelly lolin Morton, and Kiclnud Koxe, the one Itishep 
of /iV/t’, the othci Bishop of Excester, vigilant men, niul .secret, and 
such as kept watch with him almost vpnn al men else.’’ | ? i— 1 3) Nay 
. .Counsel! : added in 1625. (17, i8| which .'ue 'riiings .sooue found, 

and holpen : added in 1625. froj Lat. sn<e rei pro.\peflnroK non 
domini. faij Jaike .vviii. B. { 7 j\Counselionrs: ‘counsels’ (1612). 
(28] Counsellonr: added in 1625. So that. .Karc: added in 

1625. (34! Mart Epig.\\n.lz^> 

p, 86(tlon: ‘of’ (1O12). j 2 1 Spccul.ative : rimalore.^. l4lthei): 

so in the original and in cd of 1612. f io| Reverend: ‘reviercnt’ 

(i6i2j. gravior. (15] to preserve Freedome : omitted in MS. 

[id] to preserve Rcspeiil: omitted in MS. Lat. ni modestius senten- 
iimn ferant. (24 — 28] ‘what kind of jierson should be; but in 
tndiuiduo: For the greatest eiror-s, an<t the greatest judgement arc* 
.shewed in the choice of Indinidnais' In thcM.S the Lssay 

ends here ( 28] A saying of Alphonso of Aragon. ( >ptin/o.\' consih- 
arios esse fnoriuos dicebat, libros, videlicet, designans, a qmbus sine 
mctu, sine gratia, qiue nosse cuperet Jidelitvr nndirrt. Alphonsi 
regis di^l. et fa<i\. lib. 3, c. i, aucil. Ant. Panormita. See also Apoph. 
105; “Alou-so of Aragon was wont to s.iy of himself, That he was a 
great necromancer, for that he used to ash counsel of the dead: 
meaning books.” 'I'he origin of the saying is to be .sought at a still 
more remote period. Zeno, the Stoic, cmpiircd of the oracle by what 
course of condiicl he .should live the best life. 'Phe god icplicd, ci 
avyxpuTi^oiTO rots I'e/cpotv {Diog. Lacrl. vii. 1, § 3). [29] Lat. (um 

cousiliarii forte in aditlationem lafsitri sint. [32 j Lat. qui et ipst 
gid>ernacula rernm irablaruni. 1 34 — 88 8J The Counsels. 

Placebo: added in 1625. 

p. 87 r i] Lat. congressus et coUoguia familiaria, [6] *1/ evKTi /BovAiJ, 

Gai.sford, Tar. Cr. H. 359. Jio] petit tones prhu las. [ifJHoc 

agen\ The phr.ase is explained in Plutarch’s C oriel, p. 249 f North’s 
tran&); “But hereby upjjearcth plaiucly, how king AV/t/ua did wheiy 
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ordaiiie all other ceremonies concerning deuotion to the goddes, and 
specially this custonie which he stablished^ to bring tlie people to 
religion. For when the magistrates, bishoppes, priestes, or other 
rtligious ministers goc about any deuine scruicc, or matter of religion,’ 
an herauld cuer goeth before them, crying out aloud, //m' age: as to 
say, doe this, or mind this.” [15] Indifiercnt persons; Lat. gut teqiu 
suntet in neulram partem propendeant. fi8J Lat. delegationes 

non tantuni tempomneas aut e re nata sed etiam continnaias ci per- 
pehtas. The Latin adds qttie curent separaiim. ' [19! Suits : Lat. 
gratias, gravamina. fao] T^at. consilia snbordinata diversa. 

{26] The Latin adds, mercatoribus, artificibits. [32 J Lat. ad 
parietes camereii consilii. ** , 

p. 88 16] Lat. se ad nnitim ejus appiicabttni. fS] a Song of Placebo : 

the Vesper hymn for the dead. “Pope Sixtu.s’s Breviary says, ‘ad 
ve.speras, absolute incipitur ab Antiphon^ placebo Phinino in regione 
vh’orum."* (Nares* Glossary, s. v.) Chaucer (Persoues 7 'ale) has, ■ 
“Flatercrs ben the develes chapeleyns, that singen ay placeboP 
Bacon followed the advice which he himself gave. At the conclusion 
of his speech for the Naturalization of the Scottish Nation, he said; 
“Mr Speaker, 1 haue (I take it) gone thn^ugh the parts which I pro- 
pounded to my selfc, wherein if any man shall think 1 have sung a 
placebo, for mine owne particular ; I would have him know that lam 
not so unseene in the world, but that I discernc, it were much alike for 
my priuatc fortune a tacebo, as to sing a placebo in this businesse : but 
- I haue spoken out of the fountain of my heart." 

Essay 21 

p. 89 [3] Antith. xt.i ; Occasio, instar Sibylla, minuit oblatnm, pretium 
auget. [4] Sybilla: the story is told by Aldus Gellius, Nofl. Atf, 

I. 19. [6] Lat. integrum tamen pretium posiulat. Adagia,^p. 

687, ed. Gryna;us: Frontc capil lata est, post hcee occasio calva. Sec 
also Pluedrus, v. 8, .and Posidippi Ppigr. 13 in Brimck’s Auihologia 

II. 49. fg] Antith. XLi ; Occasio primum ansam vasis porrigit, 
dcinde venifem. [14J Antith. xi.m; Non jam leve cst pericnlum, 
si levcvideatur. [15] ibid. Plura periciila fallunt, guam vincunt. 

p. 90 1 2I ibid. Docct pericnlum progredi qui accingitur, et pericnlum 
Jingit remedio. [8] Argos: iEsch. Prom. 567, Briarens: 

Horn. ll. 1. 403. Antith. xli. The Helmet Pluto: Horn. II. V. 
845. See de Sap. Vet* c. vii. Perseus in the fable wore the helmet 
of Pluto when he slew the Gorgon Medusa. See the same fable en- 
larged in the De Augmentis, ii. 13. A note in the Pronins, fol. 15 b, 
is: “Plutoes Helmett— Secresy Invisibility.” 

Essay 22 

Greatly enlarged from the cd. of 1612. 
p. gt [8] In the Pronins of Formularies and Elegancies (Works vii. 
197 ed. Spedding) occurs this note, descriptive of the charaAers of some 
men; “Cunning in the humours df persons, and not in the conditions 
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of a( 5 Hons.” [9] Lat. perxonantm ttafuras et mores. [iil Lat. 
in i^rrsonarum aditibus et tetnporibns. [13] Lat. coustiiutio 
ipsissima. [13] of one: Y^'o.X.. hominnm, [16J I suppose the figure 
is fakcu from the game of bowls. Under the head of “ Bowl- Alley, or 
B(fwling-Alley,'^ Nares [Glossary) ^wcs, “a covered space for the game 
of bowls, instead of a bowling-green.” He quotes, “whether it be in 
open wide places, or in close allies, — the chusing of the bowle is tho 
greatest cunning.” Country Contentm. G. Markham, p. 58. The 
Latin translator seems to have missed the point. He renders, ei non 
aliter fere nsuni sui preebent qnam in viis qnas seepe contriverunt, 
understanding alley in its ordinary sense, and applied metaphorically 
to a narrpw walk of life. [19J A .saying of Aristippus ; Diog, Laort. 
rr. 73, 6t« ayvwTas Toi»? five yvfivoitf aVoorreiXov koI elcrj). It is quoted 
again, Apoph, 255. [20] — 95 [14] And because, .looked backc; added 
in 1625. % 

p. 92 [i] Adv. of L. It. 9, § 2. “And therefore a number of subtile per- 
sons, whose eyes doe dweJl vpon the faces atni fashions of men ; doe 
well know the atkuuitage of this obsenmtion; as hoing most part of 
their abilitie ; neither can it bee denied, but that it is a great ilisroucrit* 
of di.ssinmlation.s, and a great dirc< 5 lion in Bnsine.s.se.” (■5) .Some- 
times; Lat. per vices, (8) I^at. nt cum aliquid propere et facile 
obtinere et c.xpedire cupias. I12] lent, ad objediones ei scrupulos. 
jiG] Lat, de rebus status grnvioribus sermones. f2il he douhls: 
omitted in the Iwatin. [26I r>at. quasi se ipsum de/avhendcret et 
coniiueret. [32] Lat. insolitum induere vultum. 

p, 93I1J T>at quid sihi velit ista oris mulatio. I2I Neh, ii. i, 

lio] Tac. Auu. XI. 30. I12] I.at. uou inutile csi. [xj] f,at. uf 

rent fere pftetermissam. [30] Lat. asiutiu species satis vafra est. 

132] Lat. ut inde altemm irretiat et submat. [33J Mr Spedtling 
h;is suggested to me that probably the two competitors for the office 
of Secretary, here alluded to, were Sir Robert Cecil aiul Sir 'rhomas 
Tiodley. 

p. 94 fi] Lat. qui tameu sc iuxncem amice tradabaut. ffi] l^nt.sequr 
illud f^cuus hominitm minime ambire. I7I T.al. verba ilia cnllide 
prolaia bona fide arripuit. (ii] The Latin adds, tanquam 
scilicet ab altet'O prolaia. fta] The Latin arlds cum ipsa se 
vigentem reputnret. [16I Various cxplauatious of this proverb have 
been given , among others that by Mr Singer in his edition of the 
Essays, suggested by a writer in the Geiitlemau'.s Mag. 1754, p. < 56 . 
“It was originally, no doubt, *Cate in the pan,’ but thu.s popularly 
corrupted. The allusion i.s probably to the dexterous turning or shift- 
ing the side of a pancake by a sleight of hand familiar to cooks.” 'J'he 
r^atin translator was clearly at a loss for the meaning when he wrote 
quod Anglico proverbio Fclera in aheno vertere satis absurde dicitiir. 
It appears to have been a common s.-iying. Nares [Glossary, s. v.) 
quotes the following ; 

Damon smatters as well as he can of craftie phylosophie, 

And can tourne cat in ike panne very pretily. 

Damon and Pith. O. PI. t. 103. 
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And again from the famous song of the Vicar of Bray, in which a cat- 
in-pan appears to be synonymous with turncoat : 

When George in pudding-time came o’er, 

And moderate men look’d big. Sir, 

I turn’d a cai-in-pan once more, 

And so became a Whig, Sir. 

[i6] Lat. cum ea verba^ qua: quis aptid alinm proferit impntat coUo- 
quenti, tanquam ah ipso prolata, [22] Lat. 7U quis- in alios 

spfcula qnadavi oblique torqueat. [25] Tac. AufL xiv. $7. [31] 

Lat. loide et se viagis in tuto continent^ quasi nihil diseric affir- 
7nantcs, et rem ipsam majorc cum volupiate spargi epficiunt. 

P- 9.5 [9) sudden: omitted in the I.<alSn. [12] Pauls'. “The, body of old 
St Paul’s church in London, was a constant place of resort for business 
and amusement. Advertisements were lixed up there, bargains made, 
servants hired, politics discussed, &:c. &c." Nares,,G/i?jf. s. v. Fre- 
quent allu.sions are made to it by Shaksperc and the dramatists of his 
time. [15 — 19] Altered from the edition of 16x2, where this paragraph 

stands last: “Very many are the differences betweene cunning and 
wisdome : and it were a good deed to set them downe ; for that nothing 
doth more hurte in state then that cunning men passe for wise.” 
[17] Lat. ithcriorem caialogum. [20] Hut, certainly, .some there are : 
* Euen in businesse there are some’ (1612). [21] Resorts and Falls: 

Tjat. periodos et pausas. Ital. le riuscite, et Ic caduie. The word 
‘ resort’ appears to be used in the same sense in Ad^t. of L. ii. 2, § 4 ; 
“ Hut such beeing the workemanship of God, as he doth hang the 
greatest waight vpon the smallest Wyars, Maxima e Rlhnmis sus- 
pendensy it comes therfore to pa.sse, that such Histories doe rather 
set forth the pornpe of busines, then the true and inward resorts 
thereof.” In the corresimnding passage of the De AngmentiSy ii. 7, 
the last clause is given quam eorum veros fomiics et tc.vturas sub- 
tiliores. I’he same sentiment as is expressed in the Essay occurs 
.again in the Adv. of L. ii. 23, §30: “If we obserue, we .shall find 
two differing kinds of sufficiency, in managing of busine.sse; some 
can make vse of occa.sions .aptly and de.vtcrously, but plotte little; 
some c.an vrge and pursue ihcir owne phnies well, but cannot accom- 
modate nor take in : either of which is very vnperfite without the 
other.” I22] the Maine : Lat. viscera et interiora. [25] Looses ; 
Lat, ex it ns. Lat. in conclusionibus deliberatorum. [27 — 29] 

Lat. ex hac re existimationem quandam aftcupantur, veluti ingenia 
qu<F ad decerneudum potius quam ad disputandum sint aptiora. 
[29] In his “Observations upon a Libell published in anno 1592” ( 7 ?f- 
suscifafioy p. 145, ed. 1657), Bacon describes his father, Sir Nicholas 
Bacon, as “ one that was of the mind, that a Man, in })is private Pro- 
ceedings and Estate, and in the Proceedings of State, should rest upon 
the Soundnesse and Strength of his own Courses, and not upon Prac- 
tise to Circumvent others : according to the Sentence of Salomon; 
Vir Prudens advertit .ad Gressus suos, stultus antem divertit ad Do- 
lo.s.” *vpon abusing others* (1612). I32] Prov. xiv. 15. 
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Essay 23 

Ps9^> [i] Comp, Adv. of L. 11. 23, § 8; “For many arc wise in ibclr 
ownc .ways, that are weak for goiiernmenlc or Counscll, like Arfts 
which is a wise creature for it self, but very hurtcfiill for the garden.” 
fa] Orchard ; omitted in the Latin. f6J Society : Lat. avtoreni reipnh- 
lic(P. vSpecially to thy King, aitd Country : added in 1625. [8] 

Ativ. of L. ir.^23, § 8: Of the Science of government Bacon says, 
“But yet there i.s another part of this part, which diflereth as m'uch 
from that wherof we bane .spoken a.s sapere^ & sihi Sapere .* the one 
moouing as it were to the circumference, the other to the centei : for 
there is :# wisedome of comi.scll, dud againe there is a wisedome of 
pressing a mans owne fortune; and they doc sometimes meet, ami 
often senere.” {10] Hiuisel/e: Lat. commoduttt propriutn. (15] 

oncly : added in 1625. [19] Affaires: Lat. ncs^otia puhlica. (20] 

Hand.s : ‘ hand* (1612). 

p. 07 [tj Lat. miuistros et serxm <j2ii hac iioia non macithxuiio'. [41 

‘ And tliat' (iGraK [8] Servant: ‘ .seruanls * (1612). 1 10— 10| ‘And 

yet that is the case; for the good &c.’ (1612). [12] Lat. sex-vos et 

vwiistros, [14] and Envies: omitted in the fjatin. (22] Kgges: 

‘ ‘-'gge ’ cd. of 1612. f2f)J Aff:ure.s : in the ed. of 1612 

the E.ssay ends here. 

p. 98 [2] Cic. ad Quint, Frat. in, 8. [5] Lat. in exitn sneriftennt 

inconsiantiic foHunoe, [7] Lat. pulckra ilia sapientia sua. 


Essay 24 

This E.s.say i.s little more than a translation of Antitk. .vr.. 
p. 00 fi] Antith, xl; novi partus de/ormes sunt. [4] ibid. Sieui 
qui nohilitatem in/antiliavt introducuni dign ioirs fere sunt posteris; 
ita novationes reru/n plerumque Px’cvstant iis qua- ad exeutpla Jltmt, 
[61 Lat. Ita rerunt <\vcmplaria ei primordia {qnando feliciter jafta 
sunt) imitationcm eetatis sequeniis^ ni pha imum^ superant, fioj 
Lat. ut fieri amat in violentis motihus. [ii] Antith. xi. : Omnis 
mcdicina innovaiio. Qtti Jiova retnedia fugit^ no 7 >a mala opperitur. 

No 7 )ator nmximus iempus ; quidniigitnr tempus innteimir I Cum 

per se res mutcxUur in detcriuSy si consilio in melius non mutentnr, 
qtiis finis erit Mali? Quer usu obtinere, si non bona, at saltern apta 
inter se sunt. [14] of course : decursu soh. finis 

jnali. [18] I^at. aptum esse tameu iexnporibus. [21 J Lat. iiH 

contra noi>a veieribus non usqucquaque tam concinne coha>reant. 
From the expression which Bacon makes use of in the An tithe ta, 
nulla novitas absque injuria, nam pnesentia convcUit, he had pro- 
bably in his mind Matt. ix. t6. 

p. 100 [2] Lat. tafiquam advente aut peregrini, [4] I,at. in orhem 
agitatur. Froward: Lat. importuna et morosa. Antith. xl ; 
Morosa mornm rctentio res turbtilenta est, eegue ac novitas. Moris 
servi, temporis Ittdibria. Quis novator tempus imitafur; quod 
novationes ita insinuat, ut sensxtsf allant 1 Quod pra-ter spent evenit 
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cui prodest minus accepinm^ cui ohest magis molestnm. [12] For 
otherwise: Lat. Hind enim pro certo habeas. [14] Lat. cniincre- 
mentum est novitas^ ille fortiina gratias habct ct tempoyi. [17] 
•Lat. experimcntis navis in corporibus politicis medeudis non nli. 
[24—27] Quoted again in Adv. of L. i. 5, § 2. 

Essay 25 

Slightly altered and enlarged from the cd. of 1612. 
p. loi [i] Lat. celeritas nimia ct affcHaia. [8 — 12] And as in Races 

..Dispatch: added in 1625. [xoj After ‘Speed’ the Latin adds, 
sed in motn eornndem huniiliot's et i^g7mbili. [13] Lat. 7tt brevi 
tempore multnm corifecisse videa7itur. [16] Abbrovfaic : ‘ make 
shorte’ (1612) ; Lat. tempori p>arcerc. [18 — 20] at sevcrall. .Manner : 

‘ by pceces, is commonly protradled in the whole ’ (1612). [20] Sir 

Amyas Paulct, with wh<mi Racon went to France in 1576 ; see Apoph. 
76. In Howell’s Familiar Letters (Vol. ii. lett. X7) the saying is 
attributed to Sir Francis Walsingham. that : added in 1625, 
p. 102 [i] rich : \uVii. pretiosa. [4] at a deare FT and: Lat. 7nagno. 
[5 — 8] The spar ta ns. .comming: added in 1G25. The Spartans: 
comp. Thuc. I. 70, 84. ami Spaniards: see Bacon’s “Report in 
the House of Commons of the Earl of Salisburies and the Earle of 
Northampton’s Speeches” {Resuscitation p. 32, cd. 1657). [14] ‘back- 
wards’ (1612). [14 — 16] ‘and be more tedious by parcels, then he 

could haue bin at once ’ (1612). [18J A6lor : Lat. o7‘atorem, [24] Lat. 
toga pfyelonga terrain venvns. [25] Lat. transitiones helUc. [29] 

Lat. glo7‘iolce captairiccs. Lat. cave ne in rem ipsani ah initio 
descendas. [30] Wils: ‘will* (1612), but the MS. has ‘wills.’ [32J 
of Minde : added in 1625. of Speech : added in 1625. [33] Lat. 

instar fomenintionis ante unguentum. 
p. land Singling out of Parts: added in 1G25. [17] Nat. 

Hist, cent. vr. exp. 597. 


E.s.say 26 

Slightly enlarged and altered from ed. 1612. 
p. 104 [6] 2 Tim. iii. 5. [8J Lat. qui nngantur solenniier^ cum fru- 

dentes minime sint. [9] Ter. Jfeaut. iii. 5, 8. [iij Lat. affcSla- 
tiones istas vidcre in quot formas se vertaniy et qnali utaninr arte 
quasi prospecthA. [12] Pro-spedlivcs : ‘per.spcdfliues’ (1612). [14] 

Close and Reserved : Lat. secrcti. [iGl Lat. ct 7dderi vohmt plus 
signi/icare quam loqui. [20] well : I^at. Into. 
p. 105 [2] Cic. in Pis. 6. [4] think to bearc it : Lat. se valere putant. 

[5I ‘and will goe on ’ (1612). [6] Lat. pro admissis accipiunt. [8] 

‘they will seeme to de.spi.se’ (1612). [10] Lat. judicio limato. [13] 

Not Aulus Gellius but Quintilian (x. i), who says of Seneca, si rerum 
pondcra minutissimis sententiis non fregisset^ consensu potins erudi- 
forum quam pueroruvi amore comprobaretur. It is quoted again in 
the Adv. of L. i. 4, § 5. A. Gellius: ‘ Gellius' {1612). [15! Plat. 

Protag. 337. [19J Lat. negativee libenierse applicant. [21} Lat. 



trx scntpulis et diffiadtatibus propoucytiiis ci p?wifci’fidis. | ?X)) Lat. 

decoPler rei fajHilitins occultus. [29—34] Seeming ll ’ise-fncn 

Formal! ; added in 1625. [30] Lat. opinioncm villgi. [3;,) Lgit. 

' qttani htuusiitodi farmalistam fastidiosmn. 

Essay 27 

Entirely rewritten from the ed. of 1612, where it .stands thus : “'I'he/e is 
no ijreater dcs 5 rt or wildernes then to bee witljout true frieiui.s. Koi 
without friendship, society is hut meeting. And as it is certaine, that 
ill bodies inanimate, vnion strcnKihnclh any natinall motion, and 
weakenetlj any violent muthm : .So amoiif'st men, friendship mulll- 
plieth ioies, and diuiilerh griefes. 'J’hercfore whosoeucr wanteth forti- 
tude, let him worshippe Friendship. J<or the yoke of Friendship 
niaketh the 3'ok« of fortune more light. There bee some whose lines 
.ire, as if they perpetually pl.iid viw>n a .stage, disguised to all others, 
open onely to themseluc.s. Itut jicrpeluall <lissimulation is ])ainfull ; 
ami hee that is all Fortune, and no Nature is an exiiuisit flierting. 
Line nut in eontinuall .smother, but take some friends n ith whom to 
comnuuiioave. Ti svill vnfold thy vnderstanding : it will euaporatc thy 
afletilions : it will prepare thy businesse. A man may keepe a corner 
of his minde from his friend, and it be but to wilnesse to hinisclfc, that 
it is not vpun facility, but v[)on true v.se of friendship that hee imparteth 
himselfc. Want of true friends, as it is the lewanl of perlidious na- 
tures ; .so is it an imposition vpon great fortunes. 'I'he one deserue it, 
the other cannot .scajie it. And theiefore it is good to retaine sin- 
cerity, .ind to put it into the recktniing of .'1 w/vV/Vw, that the higher one 
goeth, the fewer Irtie friends he shall haue. Pcrb'clion of friendship, 
is Imt a spectilatlon. It is friendship, when a man can say to himselfc, 
I lone this man without respei^’l of vtility. J am ojicu hearted to him, 
I single him from the generality of those with whom I line ; 1 m.ike 
him a portion of my ownc wishes." 

p. 106 [3] Arist. Pot. r. i. [to] it: I^at. hujusmodi vita solitaria. 
[12] T.at. altioribus conteiupiationibus, I21] Lat. nihito plus sunt 
quam in porticihus piPlnue. 

j). 107 [2] Adagia, p. stsb. A comic poet (pioted by .Str.dio xvr. p. 73R, 
punning upon the name of Megaloi>olis, a town of Arcadia, saiil 
/xeyaX?} ’iTTiv ij fteydAij ttoAis. Str.ibo applic.s it to Ilabylon. Entered 
in the Promus, fob ja. (3J T.-at. Amici et necessarii. [16] Lat. 
aniiuer perturbationes. tloe cause and induce: Lat. imprimere 
solent. [19J f*at. iu <egritudhiibus nuinue. [as] 'Phu Latin .adds 
curas. I27I Lat. ianquam sub sigitlo confessionis civilis. [33 J 
Lat. distauiiam et snbliiuitateiu. 

p, 108 [6] Lat. nomine gratioso rum vel amicorum regis. [rolTibe- 
rius c.iUed Sejanus, Koiotovov rtSo tftpovTiSbio 1 iJio Cass, lviii . 4-), or 
socium lalorum, as Tacitus has it {.'Inu. iv. a). [28] Plutarch, 

Pomp. 14. Quoted in Adv. of L. it. 23, § 5. [30] Lat. ut eunt 

Carsar OHavio suo nepoti ho'redem substituerit. [33] Lat. qui 
Ctestxrem ad mortem suam pertraxit. [34] Plutarch, "yul. Cas. 64. 

Y 
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p. 109 [2] The Latin adds nxoris stus. [4] Lat. apcrare sc cum 
. senatnm non tarn pat'xn hahitnntm^ ut dimittere ilium vellet donee 
jixoy somniuM melius somniasset. [8] Cic. 7 ’////. xni. ii. [10] 
Dio Cass. Liv. 6. [20] Tac. Ay/u. iv. 40. [22 1 Tac. Ann.-\s. ^4. 

[24] Lat. siniilis aut etiam ilUX itutjoris amiciiUa cxeiuplunt cernitur. 
^25] riautiauusl the cd, of 1625, and the Latin have Plnuiiam.s. 
I30I Dio Cass. 7.XXV, 15. 

p. ^To f6] Lat. nisi per Itascc amicitias faSla fuisset inte^ra et perfcSla, 
[ti] Hist, of Philip de Commincs, trails, Danett, v, 3, p. 1G4 (ed. 1596). 
[21! closenesse : Lat. occnliatioconsiliorum. 1 22] jarj iaOteip Kap^Cav, 
a proverb of Pythagoras cpiotcd by Plutarch {de edne. puer. c. 17). la 
Atheineus it is attributed to nometrkis Byz.antius (Adagia, p, 4.^1). 
See Diog. Laert. viii. 17, 18. [2sJ Lat. 4 /uibus cogitatioues suns cf 
nuxieiates lihere impertiant. 

p. I IT [4! Paracelsi Opera, vi. 313, eJ. Krancof, 1605 lapis illc ex 
materia convcHieuii et philosophicA 7 ‘ntioHe a pr'udenti medico Jiat, 
et considcraiis satis omttihus circ umsta utiis homini s ipsi exhiheatur, 
tunc renovat et instanmt organa 7 iiice perinde ac si igni appomxtur 
lignUy quee penc emoriuum ignein re/ocillant, et causa sunt spieji- 
deniis et clane Jlamnue. [5] Good, and : omitted in the Latin. 
(61 TiJit. absque auxilio notiounm chy mica rum, [8] I, at. in rebus 

fiaturalibus, I24I Lat. clarescere veluti in diem. [26] Lat. agitai 
et in omnes partes versat, [31] IMntarch, Them, 29. 

p. 112 fiGl ^vxq $ripy\ a’0<f><aTdTr], (pioted by {Jalen. Sec Adagia, p. 26S, 
and Speddiiig’.s I’acon, in. 267, »ote. It occurs again in de Sap. 
Pet. c. 27, and Apoph. 358: “Ilcraclitus the Obscure said; The dry 
light was the best soul. Meaning, when the faculties iiitelledtual .are 
in vigour, not wet, nor, as it were, blooded by the ailTccftion.s.” 

\^ 6 ] Sec note on p. 37, 1 . 12. 

p. J13 I4J The Latin adds ianquam mspeculo, aliquando, ut /it etiam 
in speculis. [12] Jam. i. 23. [14I Lat. Quantum aduegntia, 

wins est; Melius vide re oaUos quam oculum; licet non null i hoe 
cavillcntur. Etiam rePle dicittn% [17 — 19] Or that. .Letters: 

, omitted in the T«atin. [21 — 24J Lat. etsi quidam tarn altum sapiaat, 

ut Patent in sese esse omnia. Verwn quicquid did possit in contra- 
rinm certutfi est, consilium negotm dirigoe et stabilire. 
p, 1T4 (i] I.at. consilia ilia a diversis manantia [licet cum Jide et bona 
intent ionc pra-stita). [14] Lat. consiliis istis dispersis [ut Jam dic- 
tum). r26] Lat. non per hypcrbolem sed sobrie diflum ab antiqnis, 

(27J In Diog. Laert. vii. i, § 23 it is put in the mouth of Zeno Citlicus ; 
iptorrtObiii ri «<tti dAAos iym, It occurs again in Arist. 

Magn. Mor. n. 15; Rih. Eud.yw. 12. fa8J Lat. quando gnuienty 
si qnis vere rent reputat, amici ojjiciaproprias enjnsque vires superent. 
[30] Lat. in medio opernm aliquorunu [31J Lat. in collocations 

Jilii in ^natrimoninm, consummatione conaiuum cf desidcriorum 
suorum. ^ 

p, 115 1 ij Lat. adeo ut faium immaturum vix obsit. as it were : Lat. 
nt loquanmr more trihilnma^U Jirma riorum. [5,6] For.... 

Freud: omitted in the Latin. [13] Lat. ad qme eruhcscimus. 
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[23J The Latin adds 


i^otce 

[18] upon Tonnes: Lat. salvd dis^iiiate. 
hi ftibula. 

Essay 28 

First pul 5 lished in the edition of 1597, enlarged in 1612, where it is called 
‘Of Expencos,' and again in 1625. 

p. 116 [4] Lat. spontniu'ii paupcrtas. [12—15] Certainly. . Part : added 

in 1625. Ita] Lat. qni diminidionevi /ortuuaruin stiaruin fati 

nolit. {xq^^Estate i ‘estates’ (id 12). [aoj Wounds cannof be 
Cured without searching : printed as a quotation in 1597. [22] at 

all: added in 1^)12, but omitted in MS. 
p. T17 [2] In pic in-inted ed. of 11597 th^ cbiise stands, ‘ yea and change 
them after;’ but the MS. which I have printed in the Appendix has 
the correcl reading. [3 — 5) He. .Cert.aiutics ; added in ed. nf lOts, 

except that for ‘it behoveth him to’ the reading of that edition was 
‘had needc.’ The sentence is omitted in MS, f.fl Lat. tr///// qua- 
amipHtaiioni subjacent , ht errtos nut it ns atqueeiiam sn/nptns swrierc 
connenit, [5 — 12) A Man. . Decay : added in 1C25. 1 t 2J Lat. in 

fcrpkxCu't ofuvrntii rc /nmilitiri libcrandii, fiO — 21) llesidc.s 

Estate; added in ifne, but omitted in MS. laij Certainly, who ; 

‘ He that’ (isO?;- 

Essay 29 

Gro.'Jtly altered and enlarged from the ed. of 1612. In its pre.scnl form, 
thojigh in a Latin dress, it was incorporated in the Pc Auiiinu’ntis, 
vrii. 3, The Latin translation is .s.aid to have been by Hobbes of 
Malmesbury. Jn the ed. of 1612 the title of the Ess:iy is ‘Of the 
grentnossc of Kingdomes,” and in the Latin translation. Pc peoferen- 
dis imperii fiuibus. The beginning of the Essay seems to have been 
the discour.se “Of the true greatness of the kingdom of Ihitatn," 
written in iC)o8, which \va.s never completed, but was turned into a 
general treatise “Of the True Orealness of Kingdoms and E.sUUos,” 
p. 1 18 r 1 ) — iJ, 1 19[7 1 'Lhe Speech . .serve : greatly altered from ed. of j6j 2, 
where it .stood thus; “The .speech of '/Viemiskeb's, which was arro- 
gant in challenge, is profitable in censure. Dc.sircd at a banquet to 
toiicli a Lute, hee said, Jlcc could not Jiddlc; but in: could mnkc u 
siualVTownc to become a ^reat Citie. 'I’his speech at a time of solace, 
and not serious, was vnciuill, and at no time could bo decent of a 
mans selfe. Hut it may hauc a pretie ai)plicaiion : For to speake truly 
of politikes It Statesmen, there .'ire sometimes, though rarely, those 
that can make a small estate grc.at, and c.annot fiddell. And there bee 
many that can fiddell very cunningly, and yet the procedure of their 
Art is to maHc a flourishing estate ruinous & distressed. For certainly 
those degenerate Arts, whereby diners politikes and Gouernors doe 
g.ainc both s.atisfa{ 5 Uon with their Masters, and admiration with the 
vulgar, dcserue no better name then fidling; if they.'iddt nothing to 
the safetie, strength, and amplitude of the States they gouernc.” 

. [6] Plutarch, Them. ?; Cimon, 9; Adtt.o/L. i. 3, §7. 1 . 3 ] holpen a 

little with a Metaphorc: Lat. ad sensnm poUticum translata. 

V 2 
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[9J fxprcsse: Lat. o/ti'mte describunt et distingunni. differing^; 
Lat. multum inter sc discrepautes. [iij Stalesmcn : Lat. seuatores 
aliosque ad negotia publica adinotos, qui nsquam fuerimt. [15] fid- 

dle very cunningly ; Lat. in ciUtara aut lyrd [hoc est aulicis iricid) 
mire artifices. * 

j 19 [8J Oovernours : the I^atin adds minime spernendi. [9J' U'ac. 

VI. 39,xvi. 18. Mannage: a metaphorfrom horsemanship. Sec 
j]dv. of L. n. 20, § II ; So as Diogenes opinion is to be accepted, who 
Commended not them which absteyncd, hut them which sustayned, and 
could rcfraine their Mind in Precipitio^ and could giue vnto the 
mind (as is v.sed in liorsmanship) the shortest stop or tunie.” [ijJ in 
(^>wer, Mcanes, and Fortune: Anittcd in the Latin. [20] vaine : 
Iviit. vanis et nintis ardiiis. (24] ‘The greatnes of a Stale in hulke 
or territory' (iGia). [29] by Cards and M.ops: I.at. iabnlis. 

Cards: ‘Carts’ (1612). fjoJ not any Thing : ‘nothing 

among’ (1612). [33J Power and Forces: ‘greatnes’ (1612). 

[33! After “ Kstate,” the cd. of 1612 adtls; “Certainly there is a kind 
of resemblance bctwecnc the Kingdoine of heaiien, and the Kingdomes 
vpon the earth.” 'I'hc .same figure is employed by Paeon in his 

speech on the Naturalization of the Scottish Nation, 17 Feb. 1606—7, 
and in the di.scourse “Of the true Crcalnes.s of the Kingdom of 
Britain” written in 1G08. See Bacon's IForhs, vii. pp. 40, 49, ed. 
Spedding. 

p. 120 [ij Matt. xiii. 31. [4, 5I ‘State.s that are great in Territoiy, 

and yet not apt to conquer or iiilarge’ (1612). Lf>l some : ‘others’ 
(1612). of: ‘or’ (1612). [7] ‘foundation’ (1612). 

fxo — 12I ‘goodly Stables, Elepliants, (if you wil) Masse of treasure. 
Number in Armies, Ordinance, and Arlillerie, they are all but a 
Sheep 8iC.* (1612). fi4l stout .and warlike: ‘militarie’ (1612). 

[14] — p. I2I I.16J Nay. .Them.selues; added in 1625. fi6J Virg. /iet. 
VI r. 52. [24J And the Defeat was Easic : Lat. ea a/itew opinioue 

fnit facilior. [28J Plut. Alex. 31; North’s trans. p. 735. 'J’hc 
saying is again quoted in Adv. of L. i. 7, § 11. See also Arrian, 
Exp. Alex. m. ig. I29I Plut. Lucull, 27 ; North’s trans. p. 560. 

p. 121 I4] This saying i.s attributed to Mutiauus the general of Ve.spasian 
in the discourse ‘ Of the true greatness of the Kingdom of Britain,* 
from which the whole passage is repeated. MachiaveJIi discus.scs the 
(lucstion in Disc. sopr. Liv. ii. 10, where he tells the tale of Solon and 
Creesus, for which .see Lucian, Charon. Diogenes Laertitts (iv. 48) 
gives as a .saying of Bion's toi* jrAowTO*' pevpa irpayfidruipt and allusion is 
made to it in Plutarch (Agis ^ Cleom. c. 27) : “ But he that sayed first, 
that money was the .sinew of all things, spake it chiefly in my opinion, 
in respedt of the warres” (North’s tnans. p. 862, cd. 1595). [16— 20J 

For this sentence the cd. of j6i2 has: “The helpc is mercenary aides. 
But a Prince or State that rcsteth vpon waged Companies of forrainc 
Armes,andnotof hisownc Natiucs, may spread his feathers for a time, 
but he will mew fhem soone after.” (17J The Latin adds entn copies 
nativo! desint. See Machiavelli Disc. sopr. Liv. ii, 20 ; Princ. 13. 
f22, 23] That the same People or Naiitw, should: ‘to’ (iCieJ. [23] 
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Oon. xlix. g, 14. \2^] Maid bctwcene’ (ifijs). ii be, that: added in 

[25J over-laid with Tir.trs: ‘oiiercharged with tributes’ (ibis). 
.[25I — p. 122 [3] should ever. . Tribute: added in 1625. bgl I'or these 
Excifigs or A irises sec Howell’s /'V/w. Lett. scH. 1. lett, 6, cd. 1645 
^ WritiuR to his father from Amsterdam, ho f-aj's : “ Twere cheap livinj; 
here, were it not for the monstrous Accises which arc im])os’d tjpon 
all sorts of Commodities, both for Eelly and Hack ; for the Retailer 
payes the States almost the one hloity as much as he payed for the 
Cotnmodity atlirst, nor doth any murmur at it, because it goes nbi to 
any Favourit, or private Purse, but to preserve them from the 
Spaniards their common F.jieniy as they term him ; so that the sayitig 
is trucly ^^^:rI^Ied here, Defend nn\ and sfiend ntr : With this Accise 
principally, they maintain all their Armies by Sea and Land, with 
their Garrisons at home and abro.id, both here, and in the Indies, and 
defray all other public charjjes besides.” 
p. T'.*2 1 3] is: ‘bee ern'r’ (ifua). I4 — G] ‘ Nobilitie vK: C»onllemen 

multiplying in too great a jmiportiou maketh &c.’ (1612). 14] States: 

Lai. ref;nis ft statibus. [5] Nobility 7 i\\\i Cent lenten : Lat. nobiles 
et /•air id i atque iqnos votamus'S fi^enerosi. [81 in c(Te<il: added in 
jgj Labourer: Lat. matni/>ia ei tferarii. Mike as it is 
in coj)ices, where’ (1612). [lol staddtes: TiUt. candicnni sive a 1 bo- 
rn ni juajornvt. [iv— i8j So in (hmntries. ..Strength : alteied from 

ed. of 1612, where it stands thus: ‘And take away the middle pe(t]>le, 
M: you take away the infautcry, which is the neruc of an Armie : and 
you bring it to this, that not the hundreth pole will be fit for a helim t, 
and .so great i)Opulation and little strength.’ I iS- -34 1 'j'his, whii h 
....Hirelings; added in 1625. ['^■\\ 'Vhii Middte I'en/te: Lat 

coloni et in/erioris ordinis homines. bsJ of Hen, 7, j). 73—7S, 
ed. Tf)22 ; Jneiosures at that lime began to be more frecpient, wliereby 
Arrable iiaud (whieh could not be manured without People and 
Families) w.as turned into J’asture, which w.as e.asily rid by a few 
tleards-men ; and 'I'lmaucies for Veares^ Lines, ami At /fV// (where 
upon much of the }\^omanrie liuc<l'; were turned into J>emesnes. 
'I'hi.s bred a dcaiy of I’eople, .and iby consetiiience,' .a decay of Tmvnes, 
Churches, Tithes, and tlie like. The King likewise kmew full well, 
and in nf» wise forgot, that there en.sued withall vpon this a der.ay and 
diminution of Subsidies and Ta.res: for die more Genilemeii, eiier 
the lower Ihiokes of Subsidies. Jn remedying of this inconueniimcc, 
the King.s Wisdomc tvas atbnirablc, ami the I'nrtiament.s at that lime. 
Inclosures they would not forbid, for that liad lieene to forbid the 
improuement of X\\c Tatrimonie of the Kingdoiue; nor Ti i in qe 
would not compcll, fur that was to .striue with Nature anrl Vliliiie, 
But they tooke a course to t.ake away depopulating Inclosures, and 
depopulating and yet not, by that name, or by any Impe- 

rious expresse Prohibition, but by consequence. 'J'he Drdenance 
was, Tluit all Houses of Ifusbandry, that were vi.ced with twenfie 
Ac?vs of Ground, and vfr 7 oa>ds, should bee maihtained and kef t vf 
forcuer: together with a com fetent Proportion of Land to be vsed 
and occupied with them; and in no wise to bee seuered from thc.m, 
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as by anotlier Siaiutt', made afterwards in his Successors time, was 
more fully declared. This vpon Forfeiture to be taken, not by way of 
Popular AClioit^ but by seizure of the Land it selfo, by the King and 
‘Lords of the Fee^ as to halfe the Profits, till the Houses and Lands 
were restored. 13 y this meancs the Houses being kept vp, did of 
neccssitie inforce a Dweller; and the proportion of Land for Occuptt- 
tion being kept vp, did of uecessitic inforce that Dtveller not to be a 
Bcgger or Coitaffer, but a man of some substance, that might keepe 
Hiends and Serunnts, mid set the Plough on going. 'This did wonder- 
fully concerne the Might and Manner-hood of the Kingdome, to bane 
Fermes, as it were of a Standerd, .sufficient to maintaine an able Body 
out of Penurie, and did in cffedl^amortize a great part of jhe Lands of 
the Kingdome vnto the Hold and Occupation of the Yeoniauric or 
Middle People^ of a Condition betwcenc Gentlcnien, and Cottag-ers, 
or Pesanfs. Now, how much this did aduance the Militar Po^Mcr 
of the Kingdome, i.s apparant by the true Principles of Warre, ami 
the Examples of other Kingdomes. For it hath becnc held by the 
gencrall Opinion of men of best ludgement in the Warres (howsoeucr 
some few haiic varied, and that it may reccuie some distindlion of 
Case) that the principall Strength of an Annie con.si.stcth in llie 
Infaiiterie or Foot. And to make good /u/anterie, it requireth men 
bred, not in a scruile or indigent fashion, but in .some free and picntifull 
manner. Therefore if a State runne most to Noblemen and Gentle- 
men, ami that the PI nshnnd-men and Plough-men bee but as their 
VVork-folkcs and Labourers, or else inccrc Cottagers (which arc but 
ifoused-Bcggcrs) you may hauc a good Caiuxllerie, but ncuer good 
stable Bands of Foot; like to Coppice-Woods, that if you Icauo in 
them Siaddles too thickc, they will runne to Bu.shcs and Biiars, and 
haiie little clcauc Vnder-wood. And this is to bee scene in France, 
ecoA. Italic, and some other Parts abroad, where in effedlall \'!>Nol>lesse, 
or Pesanirie, 1 speake of People out of d'owncs, and no Middle 
People; and therefore no good Forces oi Foot; Insomuch, as they are 
iiiforced to imploy Mercenaric Bands, of Switzers, and the like, for 
their Battalions of Foot, Whereby also it comes to passe, that those 
Nations haue much People, and few Souldicrs. Whereas the King 
.saw, that contrariwise it would follow, that England, though inucb 
lesse in Territorie, yet should haue infinitely more Sonldionrs of their 
natiue Forces, then those other Nations hauc. Thus did the King 
secretly sowe Ilidraes teeth, whcrevpou (according to the Poets 
(Iclion) .shonld rise Armed nu’n for the .scruice of this Kingdome.” 

[34]— p. 123 [2] And thus Italy: ‘Certainely coupled Armes 

and the Plough together well in the constitution of ancient Italy' 
(1612). 

p> 123 r3]~l>. J24 [34! Neither, .appearcth : added in 2625. [19] 

iv. TO, &c. See Machiavclli Disc, sopr. Liv, ir. 3. [20] Comp, the 

treatise “Of the true greatness of the Kingdom of Britain.” Works, 
VII. p. 52. [26] <^omp. Machiavclli Z? Ac. A ?V/. 1.6. [30] Sec 

Bacon’s Speech on the Naturalization,(Pf the Scottish Nation, p. 23, 
cd. 164T. nice: \jsA. parci. ,etdifficiles. 
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p 1241^5! Comp. Bacon'h Spuccli on the Post-Nati of Scotland, p. 13, 
cd. 1641. l2ij conlainc: Lat.y"w«ar/’. [30] Mr ElH.s in his note 
on the Dc An^i^utcufis^ vnr. c. 3 {It'orA's, i. p. 797) quotes anion); the 

* foreign generals who held high cotiitnaiids in the armies of Spqin, 
“Bourbon, Pro.spcr Cohmna, Pescara, Kgmoul, Castaldn, Parma, Pic- 

* culumini, Spinola.’’ He adds, “Of these, however, one or two might 
almost be called Spaniards; audit must be remembered that the domi- 
nions both of Charles V. and of Ids successors extended beyond tlic 
natural limits the Spanish monarchy.” 'riie late Mr Buckle {//i^L of 
Civ. II. 80) rcgai fled this pratflice at the eml t'f the 17th century as 
one of the signs of the decay of Spain. (33] P ra^^uuxtifnllSaun ion. 
See Mr Kllis’s note {JForA's, i. p.gyqS); “Soon after the acccssi(»u of 
Philip the Ftjurth a royal decree f>r I'rai^ntaiiiti was published which 
attempted to carry out some of the recommendations of the couiuil, 
and which gav^ certain ptivileges to persons who married, and further 
immunities to tho.se who had six ehihlren,” now; T,at. hoc anno. 
i. e. i6:;2, when the De Auf^ntcutis was published. Mr Sidney Walkei 
[Crit. on Shrtki\feore, 11. eid; coiijo(f:lmod that we slumhl lead ‘new,’ 

p. 125 fi — 4I ‘Sedcnt.iry and wilhin-dourcs Arts, and nice mamifacdures, 
that requiie rather the finger then the hand or aime, liaue in ilu'ii 
nature a contrariety to a disposition militar' |6] 'fravaiii 

‘pain’ [SJ—p. 127 l28j 'rherefore, .Arming: added in 

jiij ShiTV.i: liat. non inj^u’nno.f .nv/ fh'runtqnc. did riil 

expedit biintur. [x 6 ] Cat. <]ui propictra allUicudi nui snltt nt 
fm ill' rccipicndi sunt. (29! Plut.u«:h, AVw/. 28; Livy^ i. !(> 

134] though not wisely: Lat. non uimh p 7 'ndcnler ({itidoni sed dili 
^cnier tntnen. 

j) jyd [i | The Ijatin adds it( cxves sxtx lu-llijicraioxn esAcnf. I3I 'J’hc 
fmtiu adds Britanni. I5I I. at, Tnnu' idem itisiitntitniy li‘i>c sit A 
paululum cxiimnltxii, hodie rethmit. I25I Occasions (as may l>e 
pretended) : f/at. cansas txui saltern prteie.xtus. 

p, 127 |r>] PiTlitii]ue; Imt, puldici. Iju — 34! ‘v't to the politike body 

of a Kiugdomc or estate, a duill wsirre is as the hente of a feuer : but 
an honourable forrainc waire is like the heate of c.xcrcise’ (1612 
I33I Bacon {Hist, of Hen. 7, p. 68, ed. 1622) says of the rebellion of Sir 
John Egremond, “when the King was adueitised of this iiew 
reflion (being almost a Feuery that lookchim eucry y«;are) itc." 

p. 128 HI and.. Health: added in 1625. (3] After ‘Corrupt’ the cd. 

of 1612 has; “States libcrall of naturalization, arc capable of grc.Tt- 
ne.sse; and the iealou.s stale.s that rest vpon the first trilwi & .stirpe, 
quickly want body to carrie the boughes and branches. Many are the 
ingredients into the receit forgreatnesse.” 'J'his was expanded in 1625 
into the paragraph beginning p. 123, 1 t 8. la)— P- f'jl howso- 

ever.. To conclude: added in 1C25. fioj Tn his Considerniions 
touchhig a Wnrre with Spixincy p. ^o, ed. 1629, .speaking of the power 
of that country, Bacon .says ; “which Power, well sought into, will be 
found, rather to consist in a Veterane Army, (such as vpon scuerall Occa- 
sions and Pretensions, they hauc cuer had on foot, in one part or other 
of Christendome, now by the .space of (almo.st) sixscore ycarcs,} than in 
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the strenglli of their l^oniiiiions, :iml Pruuinces.” Ii4] Lat. Mon- 
archia quo'datn epitome est. [15] Cic. ad A it. x. 8. I22) Fouglit 

in Sept. B.C. 31 Ijetween the fleets of Antony and Odlavianus. 
[23! Lepanto: Lat. Insulas Cursolnres, Tfie battle of Lepanto 
was fought A.D. T571 off the KurzoLariislands, Cervantes lost liis, hand 
in the engagement. [24] T.at. circuhan in narihus Tnrcte pasuit. " 

p. 129 [5] “Their Crentuesse consisteth in their Treasure: Their 
Treasure in their Indies; And their Indies^ (if it bee well weighed,) 
arfc indeed biitan Accession to such, as are Masters 'by Sea.” Consi- 
derations touchiui^ a Warre sviih Spainc, p. 72, ed. 1G29. jab] able 
to enflame all Mens Courages: Lat. tot et taut a fuerunt ct tarn 
insigni splcndore coruscantia, uf'pefloribus inortalium, efiain maxi- 
ine con^laciaiisy igniciilos subdere, eaqne ad bcllum injlaminarc 
potuerint. 

p. 130 [10] Matt. vi. 27 ; Luke xii. 25. as tlie ScrifMiire saith : added 
in 1625. fij] this: ‘the’ (1612). [12J ‘Ihit certainly’ (1612). 

(i4‘-2o] to adde. .Chance : ‘by ordinances and constitutions, and 
mailers Avhich they may introduce, to .sowc greatnesse to their 
teritic and succession. JJut these things are conunonly left to chance’ 
(1612).^ 

Es.say 30 

f'irst published in the edition of 1597, .slightly enlarged in 1612, and 
.igain in 1^23. 

p. 131 [G, 7 1 not: omitted in 1597, first added in 1G12. [lo] T.at. qui 
tanicn in scneflufe tandem velut debt fa eA'igentnr. (i-’l After 
'.still’ the ed. of 1612 has; “Certainly most lusty old men catch their 
death by that aduenture.” I12I For Age will not be Defied: added 
in 1G12; omitted in MS. fijl ‘any sudden’ (1597, 1G12). 

(15 — 17) For it is.. then one: added iu 1612 but omitted in MS. 
[jGJ Pos.sibly Paeon had in his mind wli.at Machiavelli .s;iys to the same 
eflc^l {Disc, r. 76). h 7 1 T jat. quam uniim magnum, f 1 7 1 — p. 13213! E.x- 
aminc..Pody; added in 1G25. Ii8j The Latin adds mansiones, 
[22] Lat. ad consueta reddas. 

p. T32 [6J ‘is the be.sl precept’ (1597, 1612). [G — 16] As for. .Nature: 
added in 1G25. 18 ] Lat. intus cohibitam, |io] I.at. tristitiam 

alte pressant et non communicatam. I13] Wonder, ami : omitted in 
the Latin. [18] for: ‘to’ (1597). I20— 24] I commend, .lesse: 

added in 1G25. f 25 {your; ‘the’ (1597). (26) Lat. 

medicornm. I27] I.at. dnm s'ates, corpore iuo ntere; nee .yis nimis 
delicatus. 1 30] The Latin adds absque multa medicationc. 

[30] — p. 133 [6] added in 1612 but omitted iu M.S. [31] Celsus, de 
Med, I. t! 

p. 133 [61 Lat. rohur acquiret. fS] ‘humors’ (1597, 1C12). [10] Lat. 

regulares et rigidi. [14] combine: ‘compound’ (1597), of either 
sort: ‘of both sorts' (1597, 1612). 


• Ks.sav 31 
First published in 1625. 
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p. 1J4 I io| Lai. locuw [12) Bacon dcscribe.s Henry 7 as 

“hailing the conipohition nf a wise King; \Stoui without, and 
^ sine within'.'’ Jlht. of Hen. 7, p. 14O. [21) Lat.y).;//<> onitn ct 

teuW'^is ahutiur susficioncs. ' 

p. i3,-> 1 1 1 T..at. ati^olos osso ant sauRos. Lsl T''«t wonted ia fa ran' ar 
* si insfkioncs oisenf rvnr. liij Buzzes: Lai. inanrs botnhi. 

lia] Lat. cxtvrno artijicio. L’o] Lat. cantuvi tnaf^is ct circnmspec- 
turn. 124! Lat. tihh'yluum habetnr apud Italos. Aniith. xi.v ; 
Suspicio Jtdem absolvit. Mr Singer gives as another form of thc*j)ro- 
\erh, Sospdto di Tiranno fede non anna. 

• Ess\\' 32 

First published in enlarge<l in 1612, and again in Tbz5. In 

the ‘Short notes for civil Conversation’ {II''orfs, vrr. p, J09), para- 
graphs 4 —8 are almost verbatim a repetition of this Kss.iy. 
p iii’>l7i Lat. catcra stcrilcs 1 1 Jejuni. tbnnp. J’lutarch’.s Marais^ 
trails, lloll.'iml, p. S; “to be able to speak of one thing and no more, 
is first and formesl in ni)' conceit no .small .signe of ignorance.” 
[9) when it isoiice i»eiceivcd : added in Tt'25. fio| Jbirl : ‘kind’(jr)i2). 
Ill] l.,ai. ansam senuonis pru'bcrc. give: ‘gui<le’ in the printed 
cd. of 1 597, but ‘gine’ in the MS. which is printed in the Ajipendi.v to 
the present volume. [14] ‘It is good to \arie and mi.xe spcedi, ^tc.’ 
(1597, idii’). (iGl \a\X.. i/utcstioncs cum positivis. 1 17— >9] I'or 

it is a didl Thing, .farre; added in 1^25. [iBl Lat. in nlijuA 

subji flo diutins luvretr. jaoj As for lest, : ‘But some ihinges 
are piiuiledgctl fiom icst’ (i5<>7, 

p, 137 I2 — 7] Yet lliere lie. . . .Lori.s: added in iG^j;. f?! Ovid, idef. 11 
127. [8, 9] And generally .. Bittern* sse : added in 1(02, but both 

this sentence and the nc.xt are cnnittcil in the MS fill L.it. 
piacchit in mult is. |iG| Lat. scion tiam snnm ostentandi. 

1 18— 25] But let. .Galliards: added in 1625. [24] Lat. .Sintt tih^- 

cines modern ri solcnt .uiltaniibus. [29! ought to be scldoine, and 

well chosen : ‘is not g*M>d often’ (1597, 1G12;. I30 — 12) I knew. . 

Ilimsclfc: added in 1G25. 

p. 138 I2J 'as whcrcunto’ (1597, 1612). I i — b| Speecli of'rom’h.... 

any Man : added in 1612, but omitted in MS. I3) Lat. alios funf^cns 
ct vcllicnns. I5, GJ l,at. instar camfi aperti in quo sfatiari licet ^ 
non viic rcffia; qiue dcducif domum. fO — 14 1 I knew. . Dinner: 

added in 1625. HaxX.. siomnia aliquod, (16J Lat aptc loqniet 
accommodate. fiyj ‘ sheweth’ (1597, 1612). (?iJSetled: ‘set’ 
(» 597 )' [24] As it is bctwi.xt the Grey-hound, and the Hare : added 

in 1625. Comp. Adv. of L. ii. 14, § 6. [27 J Lat. abrupt nm quiddam 

cst et ingra turn. ' 


Essay 33 

First published in 1625. The L:itin title is * De plantationihus popu- 
lontm^ et coloniis. ’ 

p. 139 [sj Primitive: omitted in the Latin. fsl Comp. Lucr, v. 823, 4. 
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[13] /rtiHua ubcf* ct locuplcs. [16] Lat. sub htiiiis coloniarum. 
t2Tj Lat. exules ct dnmnati. [22] Lat, corruni^it ct peniit. 

p. 140 [i] Lat. Hnjusmodi cnim homines projUgati insiar erronmn 
dcguut. [3] Lat. et colonice fastidio afficientur. I,.at, nuneios H 

ditcras in patriam mittent in plantation is prtrjttdicmm et fredeens. 
[6J Lat. praxipHc sint artifices genem^m seqitcntinm. [7I Carpen- 
ter.s, loyncrs: fnbri lignarii. jiojLat, cervisiarii et 

hnjusmodi. [ii'J Lat. cscnleniorum ct poculentorum, [ta] Lat. 
sive culturiX. [18] The Latin adds meioucs, pr/oncs, cnctimcres. 

[i(jl Tlie 1 .atin adds [ayJMealc: fariiue omnig’nce. 

1 31 1 The Latin adds cuniculi. 'I'hc Latin adds, Prcixipio autem 

piscationibns incitmhendum^ tnia ad susfentationctn cotoniiPt t?(iii 
ad lucrum exportationis. 

p, 141 [2J T.at. horreis pnblicis assignetur. fd) Lat. nierccs naiivas 
J8] Lat. ut exporiatio eanim in loca nhi ma.vinfc in pre/io sunt 
.\umptus level. [9 — 12J The order of these clauses is inverted in the 

Latin. [tij In Captain John Smith* .s Hist, of I'irginia^ }>. 1O5, ed. 
i() 2G, among the answers given by him to the commissioners for the 
reformation of Virginia, we find the following: — Quest. 2, What 
eoiicelue you should he the cause, though the country be good, there 
comes nothing but Tobacco? An.nu. 'I’lic oft altering of thmernours 
it seemes causes eucry man make vse of his lime, and because Come 
was .stinted at two shillings sixpence the bushcll, .and ToKacco .at three 
shillings the pound, and they value a mans labour a yeerc worth fifty 
or three.scoro i^ound, but in Curnc not worth ten pouml, presuming 
Tobacco will furnish them with all things; how make a mans labour in 
Conic worth threescore pound, and in Tobacco but ten pound a man, 
then shall they haue Come sufficient to entertaine all commers, and 
keepe their people in health to doc any thing, but till then, there will 
be little or nothing to any purpose.” I12J The Latin tidds in regio- 
nibus dcsertis. [13] but loo much: omitted in the Latin. I^at. 
Itaquc ligna ad (edificia, naves^ ant ejusmodi usus inter pneci- 
pnas merccs nunierauda. [iGJ L;it. salis nigri confeHio per calorem 
.solis. [18I growing Silke : sqricum vegctabilc. [24] The 

Latin adds similiter et alia qmv pertjniri possunt. Lat. vernm 
fodinis uc confidas nimium prtesertim a principio. [25 1 Lat. 
fodime cnim fallaces sunt et snmptuoso’, et sfe pulchra laflantes. 
[33] — ^p. T42 [3] Let not. . Number : I.at. Kursns, Colonia a vumcrosiore 
coHcilio [intelligo in 7 'egione, matre colonue, residenic) non pendeat', 
ncc ob contribntiones e.xignas muliitudmi ttimue stdjieiaiur; sed sit 
Humerus eormn^ qui negotia colonia? frocurant et ordinanty modcra- 
tus. [6J Lat. vefligalibits et portoriis. [9] Lat. in quasennque 
velini partes. [lo] of Caution ; omitted in the Latin. 

p. 142 [ii] The Latin acldl' a^ti superoneres. [14 — 16] Imt. ut cohni 

bene viflitanty uec penurih ajjligantur. [x8] Lat. in locis paludi- 
nosis et aqmsfs. t2i'l panlatim ianten in superioris region is 
partes et ah aquis remotiores ascendendum. [24] Lat. quo cihiy 

quos vertsimilc est pntridos aliter s<vpe fnturosy cottdianinr. 

P‘ 143 [3] Lat. ut planiaiio ex sese propagetur nec semper ab externis 
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■pcndeai. [8] Lat. nil atindcst qttam proditio tnera prufusioqne 

Mnguinis complurinm. 

Essay 34 

. Greatly enlarged from the ed. of t6j2. 

144 [z] Promus^ fol. 2 a, “Diviluu impedimenta virlntis: 'I’hc bag- 
f'age ()# vertuc.”- fa, 3] The Rotnau. Jmpoiintcnfn: omitteil in the 
Latin. [3] Antith. vr ; Non alind dhitias dixet hn, quant iuipcdi- 
mctiia virlutts; nam virtn/i rt ncccssaritr suni^ ri graves. fgj nor 
left bchinde : omitted in the Latin. [6J losctli, or: omitted in the 

Latin. [lo] Keel. v. i. [12 — 14] Lat. Possrssio divitiarum nulla 

volupiate dontlnnm per/ nudity qmantum ad sensuin. Anfith. vi ; 
Divitiarum magnarnvi vcl enstodia cst, vcl dispensatio quivdam, vcl 
fama; at nidlus usus. Amion vides lapillh cf id genus delkiis 

Jingi pivtia, yf possit esse aliquis ntagnantm dh>iiiarunt usus? 
fiGI TJie L.ilin add.s et injlaiio ah ipsis. [?]] yon will .say ; added 
in 1C25. Lat. uswu /arum vel in hoe nm.rinte eerui posse. 
p. 1.15 li] Prov'. .vviii. ii; in the T.atiu the whole ver.se is quote J 
1 2] r^at. Red caute Salomon. (9] Lat. instar monachi alien jus aut a 

scculo absiralH. In] Cic. pro Ralnr. Post. 2. [j 3 j — p. 147 [32] J I oark- 
en also. .Serr'ice: added in 1625. 115] Prov. xxvili. 20. (37! l.at. 

per. .iujusticiam ct scclera. (30! Lat. neque iamen ipsa omnino 
inneeeus rst. 

p. 146 i 2] The Latin adds ef lucra rustien. |61 I .at, dh>es erat . .sylvis 
taw cecduis quam grandiorihus. [15! Lai. nundiuarum ei merca- 
tuum. fiS) younger: omitted in the T,atin. fipj Lat. lucra ex 
professiornhwi. [24] Lat. .v;7w ei min/siros alieuos in damnum 
domhioruni eorrumpai. I26I I/:il. arti/iiiose et vafre. 127] Lat. 
qtue omues tueriio damuaudee sunt. 

P- H 7 1 .')! homines fortuuarum duhiarum quandoque extolleut. 

1 16] Lat. vix fort unarum dispendia viiabit. [34] 1 .at. per serviiium 
regum aut magnaium dignitatem quandam haheut. fayj 'I'ae. 
Ann. xni. 42. I32, 33J ‘Neither trust thou much others, that seeme 

to despise them’ ,1612). I_33l Antith. vi; Diviiias coutemnnntqni 

desperant. 

' I), 148 I'.'l Prov. xxlii. 5. [4] Lat. moribundi. IsJ l.at. aut nsui 

publico, aut liberis cognaiis et amicis. Li his Advice to the 

King, tombing Mr. Sutions Estate, Piacon said, it “sccnicth to me, 
a‘i a Saerijice without Salt: Having the Mate 7 ’ials, of a Hood Inten- 
tion, but not powdrcil, with any .such Ordinances, and Instilulion.s, as 
may preserve the same from turning Corrupt; t>r, at least, from 
bceomming and of little UseP^ Resuscitatio, 265. Thi.s 

was written in, 1613. [14] thine Advancements : Lat. dona iita. 

Es.say 35 

Thi.s Essay is omitted in the Latin tran.slation. 
p, 149 [5] I Sam. xxviii. 19. The witch of Endor is called mulier pyiho- 
nem hahens in the Vulgate, as having the spirit of Python, like the 
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girl at Philippi in Adis xvii. j6. [7] The verses arc Virgil’s {Ain. 

iir. 97), but adapted from Horn. II. xx. 307, 8, [12] Seneca, Med. 

n. 374—8. [19] Her. in. 124. 

P- ^50 [3] i^lut Alex. 2. [10] Appian, Bell. Civ. tv, 134. [%l.^uc- 

tonius {Galb. 4) tells it of Augustus, not Tiberius. [13] Tac, Hist. 
V* 13. [17] Suet. Dorn. 23. The same story is told in the Adv. oj 

L. I. 7, § 4, and in a letter from Bacon to King James on a Digest of 
the Laws of England. [zr] **One day when King Henry the .Sixth 
{luhase Innoccncie ^aue him Holincs) wa.^ nmshing‘*his hands at a 
great Feast, and cast his F.3fc v/on King Henry, i/uni a young 
Youth, he said; This is the Lad, that sh.all posscssc quietly that, th.at 
we now striuc for.” Hist, of Jlfii. 7, p. 247. Shaksjicrcrhas intro- 
duced the incident (3 Hen. 6, iv. 6), “ Come hither, England’s hope : 
If secret powers, &c.” See Holinshed, iir. p. C7S h, cd. 1587. 
I24] The .same story is told by Do Thou {Hist. l.ilV. xxii. ad jhn.), 
whf> says the Astrologer was J.uca Gaurico, an Italian. But Baylc 
{Did. art. Henri ir.)has shewn that Gaurico’s prcdidlions, made in 
1552 and 1556, were wholly diifercnt. 1 am indebted to Mr Daniel, 
of the Battcr.sca Trrrining College, for the following (Quotation from 
Xw of Nostradamus 'i cent. 35 quatr. cd. 1508). 

Le lyon ienne le vien.v snrmontera^ 

En champ bellique far singulier dncllc, 

Dans cage d'or les yeux lay crenera. 

Deux classes xmc puis luourir mart crnelle. 

In the cd. of 1668 the last line runs Deux playes unc, pour d-ir. 

I33J Henry 2 of France was killed at a tournament in 1559. 
p. 15 1 1 3] Another form is given in the Ancient Scottish Prophecies , 
edited for the Bannatync Club, 1833; 

When Hrmpe is come and also gone, 

ScoTi.ANiJ and Englanu shall be all one. 
liG] Mr Daniel has .suggested to me that the ‘Baugh* is probably 
the Bass Rock, and the ‘May’ the Isle of May in the Frith of Forth. 
Compare The Compiaynt of Sir D. Lyndsay {M'^orhs, i. p. 277, cd. 
Chalmers). 

Qulicn the Bas, and the He of May, 

Beis set upon the Mont Sinay. 

[24] The date of the prophecy was a.d. 1475. It is quoted at length 
by Bayle {DiH. .art. Stofler, note d) from the Mrreurius Cnl/o-Bel- 
gicus (an. 1589; Wolfii Lell. Mem. to. 2, j), 1028) of Jansonius 
Doccomeusis Frisius. 

Post mille expleios a pariu virginis aunos, 

Et post quingentos rursns ab axe dates, 

OPluagesimus oHavus mirahilis annus 
Ingruet, et secum tristia fata irahet. 

Si non hoc anno totns male eoncidet orbis. 

Si non in nihil am terra freiumque mat; 

CnnSla tauten mundi sursum ibunt atque dcorsum 
Imperia, et InlJus nndique grandis erit. 
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According to De Thou {Hist. Kb. xc. suo init.) the prophecy of 
Johannes Muller, of Regiomontanus, as he was called from K5nigs< 
berg the place of his birth, was originally contained in four German 
Yw^s, which were still to be seen in Dc ITiou’s time in a monastery 
Ruchcl in Austria. They were traiLslated into Latin by Caspar 
Ilruschius, and published with a tract of Engelbert Abbot of Admout, 
dc ortu ei fino R. Imperii. I’ruschius altered them consicleraldy in 
his translation, and made them refer to events which were to liappen 
under one Sbetus. Another curious alteration is made in a jecont 
work, called Das huih der Wahr- and Rogensburg, 

1859, where the second line reads thus, 

• Et syptitij>f‘Htos ahire daios^ 

and the prophecy is referred to the French Revolution, liacmi again 
ipiutcs it in his Considcraiiotts touching a H'arrc with Spaiue, pp. 49, 
50, ed. iCm). * le^lArist. Ju/. 195, &c. 
p. 15a Ito) An against fond and fantastical prophecies was j):issed, 
5 Eliz. cap. i5lT50eJ. Sec also j and 4 Ed. vi. cap. 15, and 33 lien, 
V HI. cap. 14 [Virkcr'iug's Statutes at Large, vi. 207, Canibr. 1763). 
I26I llacc-n icfc»*s to the Critias^ wliich in Cornarius’ Latin trans- 
lation is called “Ci ltias sivc Atlanticu.s," 

Essay 36 

Greatly enlarged from the cd. of 1612, 

P- 153 fdl Lat. si in amhiiu ct pciitioue snd repuhas non patianiuy* 
I9I 'J’he f/atin adds et snbiude frusirentur. 1 1 1 1 I.al, in shin hetan- 

tur. [13J ‘the worst pruperlic that can bo’ (1O12). 

[a.sl'-p* ^35 hiJ .since.. Wood : added in 1625. 

P- ‘54 ['3J A tins HSUS ambit iosorum non parvus ; ui pragrandibus 

alas ampHtcntyCi cornm potent iam labefaHcnt, fi61 I >io Cass, 

i.viii. 9. I26J Ambitions: omitted in the Latin. Lal./mr/ww 
ant macihiratnnm. I30J L.ai. leijne ambiiiosos ct protervos. 

[34] J.,at. alliccrc. .ei animarc. 

p. 155 I?, ^1 Lat. quantum ad ing'nerandam itlam in ambit iosis 
opinioncm, nt si’ ruitur proximos pntenty atqnc eo modo confiueantnr. 

1 12 1 The lesse’ {i0i2j. 1 14! l..at. con/usionem consiiiornm. 

1 1 17 j IJnt yet. .Dcpcndanccs : added in 1625. [ 17 j I. at. qui grat id 

ct ciientcUs poUet. [iSj l-at. inter sirennos cf n.gofiis pares. 

j2fi| The Latin adds, ui viros cordntos deprimai. f2;*J l.at. tribns 
tusiani/nr^ommodis. \-2^\ \saX. ad viros principes. 1 30 1 and 

States : omitted in the Latin. 

Essay 37 

Not translated in the Latin. 

E.SSAY 38 

Slightly altered and enlarged from the c<i. of 1612. 
p. 159 fsl Latin .adds after ‘Importune,’ sed non toiiunt. 

[9J Faylings; ‘failes’ (16x2). fra] I at, natatores recentes. 
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[19—21] Like to. .Angry : omitted in the MS. [20] The Latin adds, 
priHsqnam quicqttam faceret [21] Lat. secundo, nainrmH mode- 

rari et ad minores port hues ded2icere, [22]—?. 160 [2] As if. . Meale : 

omitted in the MS. • 

p. t6o [i] Lat. a viajoribus haustibns ad minores. [2] Lat. lufiuram 
penitns sub mittcre et domare. [6J Ovid, Rem. Am, 293.* 

[8 — Ti] The MS. has, “neither is it amisse to bend nature to a con- 
trarye extre.'iine, where it is noe vice.” [14 — 17] Sec Adv. of L, ii. 

19,^ 2 ; Cic. dc Orator. 1. 33. [19 — 28] But let notf .moved with it: 

added in 1625. [22] Babrius, Fah. 32. 

p. 161 [i] l*.s. cxx. 6, Vulgate; quotc<l again in Bacon’s Letter to Sir 
Thomas Bodley {Cabala, p. 64). « I4I Lat. qnicqnida naturii tna 

alicnum reperias. [sJ I.at. ad ejnsdem cxercitationcs’ et tnediia- 
tiones. [9 — 12J A Mans, .the Other: added in 1625. 


Es.sav 39 

Enlarged from ed. of 1612. 

p. i( 5 a [i] X ; Co^itamns secundum naturam; loquimnr secun- 
dum pnecepta ; sed agimus seamdum consueiudiuem. fbj Disc, 

sopr. Liv, in, 6. [12] Lat. nut in promissis constantihus neduin 

juramentis. [13] Lat. viris sanguinolentis et jamdudum cadibus 
assuetis. [15] Friar Clement assa.ssinated lien. 3 of France, 2 Aug, 
1589. [i 61 Henry /j was .stabbed by Ravaillac 4 May, i6io. John 

Jaureguy attempted the life of William the Silent, Prince of Orange, 
1582. On 10 July, 1584, the Prince was shot by Balthazar 
Gdrard, a fanatic (Motley, Dutch Rep. in, 538, 608), (17! 'J'he 

Latin adds ant Guidone Faulxio. [18] Observe the double negative. 
Lat. fidem. et fcrociam. [20] I^at. prinue classis sienrii. The 
translator has evidently missed the point of the i>hrase ‘Men of the 
first Blond,’ which simply means men who for the first time have their 
hands in murder. 

p. 163 [8 — 26] We sec also. .Body ; added in 1625. [9] Cic. Tusc. v. 

27» § 78; Q. Curt. nil. 9; Strabo, xv. i, § 62 : Val. Ma-\. ii. 6, § 14. 
Lat. loquor de gymnosophistis veteribus et modernis. [r6] Lat. vix 
ejulatu aut gemitu ullo emisso. The T'ranslator evidently understood 
‘cpieching’ in the sense of screeching, crying out, butNares(( 74 :>frrt^) 
says it is the same as quick, to move, flinch. Cic. Tusc. ir. 14, § 34 ; 
V. 27, § 77, [18] The story is told of Brian O’Rourke, who was 

executed in May 1597, but this could hardly have been called the 
beginning of Queen Elizabeth’s time. ' See Cox, //ist. of Ireland, p, 
399, cd. 1692; Biog. Brit. .art. Ralegh, note C. This incident 
is introduced into The first part of Sir John Oldcasile (K 3 verso, 
ed. 1600}, where the Irishman appeals to the jiulge: ‘Prethee Lord 
.shudge let me have mine own clothes my strouces there, and let me 
bee hanged in a wyth ^rfter my country the Irish fashion.' [21] See 
Giles Fletcher's Rime Commonwealth, pp. 89, go, ed. 1591. [31] in 

efie( 5 t: ‘nothing’ (1612). [32]— p. 164 [ij So we see. .afterwards; 

added in 1625. 
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164 fi] Lat. tu />ucyiii(% ant aiM^vceniid. I'g] Collegiate: 

‘in troupe’ (1612}. U4J The liaiiii adds et («/ ckymkxtniut 

vocabulo niar) projeRio. fiy] 'i‘he Latin adds tjUin et leges 
boMiCs [18] much: added in 1625. 

Kssay 40 

Slightly enlarged and altered from the ed. of 1612. 
p. 165 [2] ‘ to a mans fortune’ (1612! : T^it. atl /oriututs promo’tfevtias 7>el 
r/epHtiteniltts.* Favour: Lai. j^ratia aliaijus ex maena^lbas. 
‘oportiine death of nthens* (1612). [5] his r>wne hands ; ‘ himselfe’ 

(1612). Faber. .Poet: ;iddejl in 1625. 'I'he saying is altrihuteil to 
Appius the treatise ik Repnld. ordhi. 11. 1, wljit;h is generally 
assignetl to Sallust, lUit Mr Markby conjet^hires, with great )jr(>l),i' 
bility, from a passage in the Aih*. 0/ L. 11. 24, § 8, that liaeon innigined 
the phrase to have grown out of a verse of I’lautus [Trin. n. 2, 87): 

(saith theCmnicidl Poet) Fiugit fortimnni siN, ami 
it grewc to an adage, Faber ijuisijne foriutue proprue,'^ f6] L.at. 

inqta'i Comicus. Iq] A dag hi, p. 82 ; 6<f)i<: </>nyW Spu'Kwv 

ou yevijaeTai, (liven also in a slightly difl'orent form in Mich. Apo- 
.stolii P?vv. cent. xv. 55. 'I’hc Latin adds ;// iiujuit adanutm, 
[12] ‘hkhlen and secret’ (1612). I13J Foriuue. Certaine: ‘J'iie 
editions of 1612 and jf)25 both have a full stop after ‘Fortune.’ It 
should probably be n colon. fif'd ‘no .slonds’ (1612). !j7--~i*j| Uut 

that, . addcil in 1625, fiyj ‘saitli IFiuie well’ (lOia). 
[20 J Livy, x.vxix. 40, 

p. ifjf* 15‘J A Ilf it h. XI ; Fortunn veluti Cataxia. fir] d'he M.S. has, 
“The Italians have found out tme of them; Poeo di vuitio, when they 
.speak of one that cannot do amih.se,” I?. 3. 24J 'I'he French . . Keinu' 
a>tt: omitted in the J..atin. fay] 'The I.alin arlds eerque vdeivsit/t 

pariunt nuitfios et nnHoritatew. I.34J Higher Powers ; the MS. 

ends here, 134] — p. 167 [23] S(k f.Vc.V(r/'. .Magnus: added in 

I). 167 li] Phil. Cu’S. 38. [2] idut. Syll. 34. I6J Pint. Sylt C>- See 

Adv. of L. ii. 23, § 8. [11 — 17! Certainly. .Selfe: added in 1O25. 

[14] Pint, Timol, 36, See Colours 0/ Good and Fvil, y. 

E.ssay 41 

In a letter from Bacon to Secretary Conway, dated Cray’s Inn, *0 
March, 1623, he .say.s, “1 wa.s looking over sfnue sliort papers of mine- 
touching usury, how to grind the teeth of it, and yet to make it grind 
to his Majc.sty’s mill in good -sort, without discontent or iicrturhatiori : 
if you think good I will pcrfcA it, as 1 send it to his Majesty as seme 
fruits of my leisure. But yet I would not have it come as from me, not 
from an^’ tcndernc.s.s in the thing, but beciusc I know well in the 
court.s of princes it is usual rrr, sed displicet auftorP (Dixon’s 
Pers. nisi. 0/ Lord Bacon, p. 2y6;- This fixes aiiproximately the time 
at ivhich the Essay “Of Usurie” was written. The suhje^l of Usury 
was then being much discassed. On the 2ncl of March, rfj23, a bill was 
brought into parliament against Usury and jiassctl the Commons on 
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• the. 26th of April. Two years before, on 18 April, 1621, a bill for 
the abatement of Usury had been brought in. 
p. 168 [4] An Adi of 37 Hen. 8, cap. 6, had re.stridled the rate of usance to 
lo per cent. In the reign of Edw. 6 U.sury was forbiddem but In 
Elizabeth's time the a<ft of Hen. 8 was revived under certain rijstric- 
tions. Seep. 147, 1 . i. 18 ]Virg. Gc’or^. iv. 168. [10] Gen. iK, 

19. [14] Gverbury’s Chara^ers; The DevUlish Vsurer. See 

Arist. Pol, I. 3, § 23. [16 J Matt. xix. 8. [22] I.at. tie argentariis 

et'^xcamhiis /mhlicis. * 

p. iCxj [aj Lat. lie dmn fienore /erantur in melius^ intercip iamur et 
incidamns in pejus. [9I Pena Porta: see the note on p. 80, 1 . 21. 
[if)] I, at. portoriorum et 7>efligAlintn iinminniio. [ao, 21] Tliis 
passage should evidently be pointed thus ; ‘Uncertainties* at the end 
of the Game, Most &c.’ 

p. t7oXi4J Lat. distraflwues prepropertr. t 

p. 171 [xj The Jjatiii add.s quod modo fecimus. [20] The Latin adds si 

nos andics. [25 — 30] Lat. Quattdoquidem atinuus s/alor pnediortwi ^ 

hie npud nos in .4 nglitX, excedit ilium foenoris ad hanc proportiotiem 
redaTli, quantum annuus valor sex lihrarum excedit ilium quhiqiic 
ianiufu. [26] T.at. ruri et alibi dementi bus. 

P- 17a [3] After ^ Merc/MHis^ ihsi Latin add.s r/ non aliis quibusenuque 
hominibus, omitting the words ‘ui)on Usury at a Higher Kate.* 
[9 — 13I omitted in the Latin. I24 — 26] Tmt. ita enim, pnetexiu 

licentiarum, opportunitatem non Jiabebuni pecunias aliorum pro suis 
commodaiuii. [30—34] omitted in the Latin. 


Essay 42 

Enlarged from the ed. of 1612, where it is called ‘Of Young men and 
Age.' 

p. 173 \Ci — g] And yet. .Divinely ; .added in 1625. [13 — 17] As it was. . 

List: added in 1625. [14J Sparti.an. Vit. Sev.: quoted again in 

Apoph. 98. fi8 — 20] As it is scene, .ami others : added in 1625. 

p, 174I3} Age: L:it. Senum. [5) New Things : * things ineerly new ' 
(1612). fiS, 16J Care not. .Iiiconvenienees: omitted in the Latin. 

f3o] Good for: ‘in re.spc( 5 l of' {1612). [34I AW 7 ;/w<*; *Kabby' {iCx-z). 

Abrabanel in his Commentary on Joel has the same remark, which is 
again referred to in the Adv. of L. i. 3, § 3. Compare also Hugo de 
St Vidlore (i. p. 100, Yen. 1588) ; senes somniant gencre somnii con- 
templatorio, Juvenes vident iniellcTluaU gcnerc znsumis et re- 
velatorio. 

P- * 75 [i] Joel «• 28. [9— end] added in 1625. [13] Hermogenes : 

see Philostr. Vit. Sophist, ii. 7 ; « Se uvSpas; ^xtoy di/xjpeOr/ nje e$tv, 
iiir’ ovfiefxias tfiavepa^ voaov. According to Suidas this happened when 
he was 24. 

p. 175 [20] Cic. Brut. 9S. [21I Lat. nimium efferuntur. [23] Lat. 

tcias proveflior. [24] Livy, xxxvni. 53 : the phrase is from Ovid. 
Her. IX. 23, 24. 
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Essay 43 

SIiy;htly enlarged from tlie etl. of 1612. • 

p. I 7 efil Antith. 11; VirtnSy ui ^Qefttuta nohilis^ mcUus ivscritur sine 
ihulto auro VT ornn/u. In the J'r*wns, fol. zd, wc find, “ Vertuc like 
a ryche stone, hcM plaine sett” 18 1 Lai. 7^/ no/t tuf'/tiicr erraret. 
(it — 16J Rut this. .Times : added iu, 1625. (16] Lat. (.7 nihilominns 

y>cr/>ttlchri. • otis ct cof-;^orts rnoius. ^21] ‘and tiicrc is 

no’ (1612). 

j). 177 [il ‘proportions’ (i6ia). {z\ Apelles', not Apelles, but Zeuxis 

(Cie. de Inv. ir. r, § 1 : PHny, ?*xxv. 3O, § 2', who, when painting a 
piciture for tlie temple of Juno Lacinia at Criium, sele<il;cd live of the 
most beautiful \ irgins of the country, that liis painting might prc.sctjl 
the best featiyes of each. 'fhe allusion to Albert Diner is to his 
treatise, /V Syvnnetria pnrtium lin/uani eerporis. Comp. Donne’s 
l^atires. tv. 204 -aob; 

“And then by Durer’s rules .survey the slate 
Of his each limb, and with .strings the odds trie.s 
Of his neck to his leg, and w.isle to thighs.” 

(3I the : added iu u>;*5. fi« — 15) A m.in. .doe well ; added in 1623 

[17] 'riie Latin ad«ls, seatndmu illud huripid is. 'I’lu' original is pre- 
served in Plutarch, Alcib. 1. TravTwv Twe xaAiCi' ku\ to fierowMpop 
KaKliv, It occurs again Apoph. 145. Racon entered it in the Ptonttts, 
fol. 8 a. (20] ‘and hy considering:’ in tlie MS. of the cd. of lOtz. 

I24J Lat. ieucPlntem antem sero pienitentem. 


F.s.say 44 

Slightly altered from the ed of 1617. 

Chamberlain in a letter to Sir Dudley Cavleton, written Dec. j/, 
i0t7, .soon 'after the publication of the second edition of the Ji.ssay?-, 
.says, “Sir Krmicis Hacon hath set out new ess.ays,. whcie, in a 
chapter iif De/onniiy, the world t.akcs notice that he paints out his 
little cou.sin to the life” [IJ/e and Times of James /. r. 214). “lli.s 
little cousin ” was Robert Cecil, Earl of Salisbury, 
p. Antitk. II : De/ormes natnram ulcisri solent. [4] part’, 

added in MS. in the cd. of iGtz. Rom. i. 31 : 2 'J'im iii. 3, (5] 

And so they have their Revenge of Nature : omitted in the T,atin. 
p. 179(3] ‘.specially’ (j 6 iz\ fii) ‘vjion the wdiolc matter’ (jOiz; 
Lat. si rem diligenter inlrospicias. far) Plane t ilia regula 

{/ram antea posuimus. [24 — end] ‘and therefore iJicy prooue 

cither the best of incu, or the worst, or strangely mixed' liCaz). 

E.s.s.v^• 45 

p. 180 (14] T.al. variis iTs films rcciprocani nr. [aoJACsop, P'ab, 275. 

Prometheus made a man, Zeus a bull, and Athene a house, ;ind Momu.s 
was chosen judge. After finding fault with the bull for not having hia 
horns below his eyes so that he could sec where to strike, and with 

Z 
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the mail lur not having a door in his breast (see'-dr/r/. of L. n. 2;,, 
§ ii), he said the house sliould have been built upon wheels that it 
might be removed from ill neighbours. , 

p, 181 [4] the Comnioditie: Lai. tommoditas nulla, and this sd^ms ne- 
cessary to the sense. ‘ fio — 14] Lat. qua- sht^ula minivie co animq 
enumeramm ac si domus aliqua his incomuiodis oninilms vacare 
possit, verum ut tot ex illis eviiemus qnot evitarc concedatur. [16J 
Plutarch, Lucull. 39; Apoph. loS. [25 1 in the Oratour.s Art; 
omitted in the Latin. 

p. 182 [4] Esth. i. 6. Lat. et Poriionetu tuansionis sivc faniiUu'. [5] 

Lat. ad pampas, maf(nijicentias,*it telehri fates. [7! Lai. non ut 

latera doutus. I14J Fortic: T.at. qui/iquai^inta. [15, i6J I^at. et 
subter earn cameram item alteram, similis lou^^itudiuls et latifu~ 
dim's: qufP appmratnm et instruflionem ad festa, ludos, et ejusmodi 
magni/icctitias, a€lores ctiam dnm se nruettf, et parent, commode 
recipiat. [19] with a Partition betweene: omitted in the Latin. 
[23 1 The X 4 atm adda excepto saeello. tayl Eighteeue : Lat. quiu' 
deeivi. [30, 31 J omitted in the l.,;ain. [31] Lat. grad us attfem 
turr/s apertos esse, et in se revertentes, et per senos subiude d'roisos: 
utrinque statu is ligueis inauratis, vet saltern (end color is dnilos, 
p. 183 (2J Lat. veruui cavendum ne louis ubt famuli iomedanl sit ad 
imum gradum vel prope; si euim sit, dbornm nidor ascendet, tan- 
quam in tuba (fuodam. f8| .Sixteeiu- : Lai. 
laius universum area-, fas) The Latin adds sint in laquearibus. 
I27] liUt. ubi pingauiur (olummv, imagines omuigemc, Jlores, et 
similia. [28 — 30) I..at. At latus ex parte ftmilhe, simul cum 

latere teriio c ngione froufis, compieflatur cameras pnesentiales; 
et alias usus et decoris ordinarH, I34I Lat. cubicula et camcne. 
p, 184 |6) ad planum (edijidi, et minime protubimantes. I13] 

Lat. dnee. scilicet ex niroque latere are(e. leo] Tlic Latin adds 
qnaienus ad duo latera. fasJ \.wX..fous splendidus: [.iiJ Tim 

Latin adds tarn ex cameris at conelavibus d portieibus. [33] Lat. 

Ilaheant autem portionc.K singula- tegris dcstinaUe [ut moderni lo- 
quuntur) Atticcameram, Cameram ad euhilc et Re cameram, 
p. 185 L3J d’he Jjatiii atlds ee omnibus tribns laferibus. [5I Lat. 

ad (ntgulos duos lateris tmusver.n in S(dario seeundo. [9 1 l.at. 

sint autem conclavia ilia rebus euriosis omnigeuis, d spePlafu dignis, 
referta, [13] T.at. qni per seii-etos tubos itcruni transeanf. Tbeii 
follow.s the additional clause; hiterior autem pars, in solario supe- 
riorc versus areani,formetnr in porticus d ambulacra, beuc muuita 
et obdu 6 la, ad usuui convalescent ium. [15] The Latin adds uam 

de balnds et ptsdnis non hujuar. fib] Lat. area viridis, gratnine 
vestita, cum pardete in ein uitn, et juxta parietem arhoribns, ordine 
P<>sitis, sata. [23' — 35 J J.at. sed ambulaeris supra eolu tunas, non 

arcus, eredis; in summifnte vero piumbo, vel iapide quadrato, 
coopertis, et ad latera elcgantibus statnis Parvis, a-nei colorisy mmi- 
tis clausam. [27] Lat. porticus humilwres et obtefUt. 
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I'-SSAY 46 

p. i?>ft [5] Lnl. mauus ta/ii am sunt opera., uec sa-piuHi uaturaur. [17! 
J’lu* l^aiii ailfls Zv/.r/M [19J Klaggcs: IrAi.-^undesifuouti/ofia. 

I21J ju.rta par/e ten/ et rfet'AUS so/e/u sat us l.-jl hat. arbtts- 

*tufu i/iatute/e/c i^enuauuu- si\’t tui-ereoitis. 

p 187 [■.•ol 'J'ho Krcndi M;uy-.i^o]cI : oiiiiUod in the i.atin. [?(>| riic 
Latin wAA^jlos lyaueus, the corn bluc-lxttllc. 

j) iSS I }J V.{\v. Ikosu' seru\ I4 — 7I In tun copies of Uni edition of'it'.J'i 

the folln\\in^ sentence is siilMiluted : “Thus, if you uill, you may 
h:iue the (Joldcn A;^e agaiiie, and a Spriiij^ all the yenre lou'^.” It is 
evident tl^at this is a later alteration hy I’.aoon himself, foi oji coni' 
parin.if the on which it occurs with the same pa^te in othet cojiies 
of the same editiim, it will he se<‘n that, thoujjh the first and last lines 
of the jiatje are rfie same «» all, 5'^et in eoiisoqueiii'e of the suhslituted 
sentence heiii}; slnnter than the t>rij;inal one, the copies whit h contain 
it have the following paragraph printed much more loosely in order 
to make it spread over the jiage. 16 ) Virg. ileoret^ ir. 149. |S| 

Comp. Hist, Vi tie et Mortis, v. 31, |ii| 'The Latin adtls qiar ee 
otiorr /toruvi pcnipitur. |i',>l lait qua ati/tuc itrseeuies. uec 

av'u/so’, wa vitue emitfeut auras suaves, et an out oifore periutKiaut, 
Lt.tl odoris sui suut teuaecs iu\ aernu tiuyuut l:'U l/al sub 
Jiuem Auyustt. SceJ/tst. Vittr /-t J/ortiw 1. 57. [vs I l.at. qrar 
haliiutu eiaittuut plane carilia< unt, 'Fhe eilition of jti.'s leads 
‘whi(;h,’ and this in 1629 was altere<l into ‘with:’ ‘whiih yceld’ is 
prohahly the true le.'iding. I tt --^il Lat. taut tariopiiyllatu\ taut 
niiiiores quant ntajores. 

p 189 [i] The Tallin adds, ///;« [23! Lat. 
praxipuunt. 

p, Ttjo |t, v.\ on that Hide, which the (/‘nrr 4 v/ stands: omitted in the Latin. 

p. 191 I5I like Wells: Jmt. insiar finibriarunt. |6| Tail, in aliquibus 
locis sparsas, se/ibus 7 >estitas. [20J Lat. stttji;uir el //.n mu c.i uteut. 

The J.alin Adds eunt era teribus suis. I29I l.at. u( perpetua 

Jluat, nee lousistat. I34] The Latin adds uf luaueat limpuia. 

)). 19V I19I The r.atin .adds campauarunt after ‘Canojiics;’ and again, 
after the hracket, etinni rapes artijii losas et huju'tniotii. |v5l The 
Latin adds, nisi quod in aliqutbus hu is, eriyi pra\ipio arborutn 
series, qiue in 7 >ertice ambulacra contineaut, rant is arborutn looperta 
iHtn fenestris. Subjaieat autent pars soli /lot thus odori\ .t?oi7'/’.v 
abutidc eotriiia, qni auras in superius evha/ent; alias /ruticetutn. 
apertunt esse sine arboribus 7 'elint. I2.8I 1 .at. fratiis pren ipue. 

[29 — 32 1 Lat. Dunieta nufeni, et ambulacra super arborcs, sparyi 
volnmns ad placiinni, non ordine aliquo colloc ari. 

p. 193 U'd Low; omitted in the Latin, f33l Lat. ne succo de/raudent 
arborcs. 

p. 194 I16] 'J'he Latin adds vernas et attinmnnles. [24I The I.atin 

adtis Quantum 7 tero ad ambulacra in clhns, et 7 >ariis astensibus 
ama'tiis conjicienda, ilia natunr dona sunt, uec ubique extrtd pos^ 
sunt: nos autcni ca posuimus, qiue ovtni loco cotnieniunt. (31 J Lat. 

varui, par urn cum judicio, componnut 
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Essay 47 

First published in 1597; enlarged in 1612, and again in 1625. 

P- 195 f7> SJ added in 1C12, but omitted in the MS. of that edition. « [9] 

‘breedes’ {1597). fio — 15] Or in tender Cases. . E.\'])ound : ti’ddcd in 

i6i 2. [iij Lat. in vultum et gest 7 tiu altcrlus intoUns. [12] h©: 

‘one’ (iGia). 

p. 196 [i — 12] U.SC al.so. .Prescription; added in 1625. 1 7] Lat. ad 

res qiKv aliqnid iniqni Jiabmi transigendas. [1*7] that: ‘which’ 
(tS97, 1612). 1 29] Pretext: the printed copies of the cd. of 1597 

have ‘precept,’ but the MS. printed in the Appendix reads ‘jjietext.’ 
I32] Persw.'ide: ‘ winne’ (1597). * Wcaknesse; ‘ weaknesses’ (1597). 
and : ‘or’ (1612). [34] and so Govenic him: so the cd. of 1597, but 

ed. of 1612 has ‘them.’ 

p. 197 f4 — end I In all. .Dcgrec.s : added In 1625. 

Essay 4C 

First published in 1597; enlarged in 1612, and again in 1625. The 
Latin title is Dc CUeniUniSf/amulis, ct amicis. 

p. ro8 [GJ Followers: ‘following’ {1597), but ‘followers’ in the MS, [9] 
Wrongs: ‘wrong’ (1597). Lat. clieiiics antetn ct avilci/afliosl. 

[15 — 2o| Likewise. .En vie ; added in the cd. of 1612, but omitted in 
the MS. of that edition. [15 — 17! who, .Follow: added in 1625. 

[(7! Inconvenience: ‘inconueniency’ (1612). l'2o) The L.atin adds 

si qu is verc rvni rej>iitet. [21 J — ^p. 199 [4J There is. .Talcs : added 

in 1G25. 

!>■ fsJ The Latin adds [5] of Mm: added in 
1G2S. 113] upprehendeth : ‘intendeth’ MS. of ed. of 1597. 

[17 — 19] And besides. .Vertuous: .added in 1625, I19] It is true 

that : omitted in 1612. [22] Lat. quaiuioqtndem oniinis f^aritas 

icguas gratiie conditioncs laiiquam rx dehito poscit. [23 j contrari- 
wise: added in 1625. [24] Favour: ‘ fauours’ (1597): firodcst 

cum delcfln afficerc. [28] Discretion : added in 1625. f3oJ Lat. 
Jiu}ii {quod aiunf) cl rt'gi ab amko aliqm. as we call it : added in 
1G25. I31] safe: ‘good’ (1597, 1612). [31] — p. 200 [2] For it 

.shewes . . Honour : added in 1G25, 

p. 200 r2] Yet ; ‘and’ (1597, 1612). Lat. filnrinm pofesiati subjici 

ef veluti in partes distrahi. [3 — ^5] For it makes, . Change : added 

in 1625. [4] The Latin tnuislalor seems to have imagined that the 

metaphor is taken from the printing-press, for he renders postrenne {nt 
nunc loqmtntnr) ediiiouis. Put a pa.ssage in the Adzi, o/L, 11. 22, 

§ 4, shews what Bacon intended: “A Man shall futd in the wisest 
sort of these Relations, which the Italians make touching Conclaues^ 
the Natures of the .scuerall Cardinalls, haudsomlyc and liuely painted 
fourth : A man shall meetc wich in euery dayes Conference the deno- 
minations of Sensitiue^ dry, formally really hnmorons^ certayne, 
llnonto di Printa iutpressione, Huomo di vltima intpressionc, and 
the like.” [5] ‘ but to t.akc aduise’ (1597, 1612), some few: added 
in iGra. [G] Adv. ofL. n. 21, § 7. [7] The Latin adds lU 

adagio dicitur. [10] The Latin adds apiid vctcrcs 
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Essay 49 

First published in 1597, i>hghlly enburged in 1612, and again in 1625. 
p. 20* [ j and Proicas: added in 1625. [2, 3] And. .O(jod : added- in 

1625.^ [4! iJad ; ‘ ill ’ (1597, 1613). U—Ol I meane. . Performance : 

* added in 1625. [6J Lai. n'ci/>iunt ct operaut txvide f>ollki’utur. 

fio— 12] or at least. .Hopes: added in 161:*. 115) ‘an apt j)reccpt’ 

(1597) : but the MS. has ‘apt prete.M.’ {lO — 18I Or generally . .their 

owne: added Jti 1625. £22] some: added in i(>!5. ^ 

p. ecjyfip. — 14] Ihit let him.. Nose: .uliloil in i<'»25. [24! I, .it. hoc t'i 

fcaitdi non sit, scU pot/ns reuntuen tnr. £25! hut the Partir left lo 
bis other Meanes; added in 1612. • [25, 2(iJ and. . I )isn»verie ; added 

in J.625. l3.jl .S'/i'/a : ‘suits’ (1597. t6i 3\ 
p. 2o3r3 — i6i Let a man .. Favour : added in i6k>. (to] Quint, lust. 
Or. IV. 5, if. • [19 — 22I 'rhere are no worse, . Proceedings : added 

in 1^25. 

l‘'iSS VY 50 

First published in 1597: enlarged in 16x2, and again in 1625. 'riic 
Latin title is J>c siudiiset loci tone lihtorufu. 
p. 2o.j 1 r, 2I l.at. Studia ct Iccliottcs lihromut uni nrediiationunt 
'I'oli/ptati, ant orniionis oi'numcnio, ant nc^ytiorinn suhsidio insend 
nut. The MS. of tlie cd. of irn.»has, ‘‘.Sludics serve for I’.istyines, 
for ornaments, and for abillilycs : 'riieirc rliiefe um* for jiastynic, i.s,” 
I'tc. fij Delight: ‘pastime’ (ij,()7), ‘pastimes’ (IMS.). bil L.it. 
in serntone tam /amiliari ifuam solcnni, {5) the : added in 
and Disposition of lUisincssc : addedin 1625. lf '9l ‘ For expi-rt mmi 
can execute, hut learned inenave fittest to iudge or < ensure’ (1 S97* if i'*’) 
[loj Studies: ‘them’ (if>23'. .Kpreiosa (/incduni so, ordia cst. 

\i‘j\ After ‘ AlTeiiXiillon ’ tin’ Latin adds*^//^' soipsani p/odit, (j/J 'I'lie 
Latin adds ncc hone, >,n{< edit. 1 i-j - -i8l l‘'ur N.tlm.dl .Ahiliiie.s. .e.xpe 

rienoc: .iddld in 1625. (i<)| Conlcnme : the etl. of 1597 has ‘eontinne,’ 

blit the MS. rightly n ails ‘(‘om<‘nnie ’ Studios: ‘them’ (1597, tCiw). 
p. 205 fiJ and Confute : .iddtd in if.'s. I3, 4J ami 'lake. .Discourse: 
added in 1^25. I jl l.at. sod nt .'f</d/.A<ts, pondcro.<,\ </ Jnduio tno 

atiqnaionus ntaris. (5I Lat. int ,/nos dot^intiro enrsim/uo lo^oro 
oporto t. 18 ] not Curiously ; ‘i uisorily’ (1597). [10— iSl Some 

, Flashy Things: added in 1(125. ! i.jj P.icun censures 

Ramu.sfor “introducing the Canker of iijdtotnos.'' Adn. 0/ L, 11. 17, 
g II. (15 — 17I 111 a tract pul»lishcd in 1596, dedicated hy FaUvard 

Moniug.s to the Countess of Warwick, and repriniofl hy Nichols 
[Progresses of Q. liliz. in. 394, ed. 1835 , we lind an in.stanee of the 
plagiari.sm of which Ikicon complains in the dedication ol hisfirst edition 
of the Essays in 1597: “His education prince-like; generally knoiven in 
all things, and e.xcclientin many, seasoning his grave audniore important 
.studies for ability in judgment, xvith studies of pastime for retiring, a^ 
in poetrie, musike, and the maihemilikes : and for ornament in liis- 
coiirsc, in the languages, French, Italian, and luiglish, whei'cin he is 
expert, reading much, conferring and writtin» much. He is J nil 
man, a readie man, an cxaPl man.” I16J Jait. script io nntem, 
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et iiotaruni coUeHio, perlcfla in anhno imfiriinit et aliius figit. 
[25] Contend : in the ed. of 1597 and the MS. of the ed. ^of iCus 
the E.s.say end.s here. Ovid, Her. xv. 83; quoted again in 

'Adv. of L. 1. 3, § 4. I30J Lat, sag'ittatio. See 

Adv. of L, II. 8, § 3, where I>acou says of the mathematics, the 
wit bee to dull, they sharpen it: if to wandring, they fix it: if lb 
inherent in the sense, they ahstradl it.*’ And again, n. ly, § 2 ; “If a 
Child he Bird-witted, that is, hath not the facuhie of attention, the 
MJlihematiijues giucth a remedy thereunto ; for in them, if the witte 
lie caught away but a moment, one is new to begin.*' 

I34J — P« HodjiJ Kurin Demonstrations, .ag.iin : added in 1G25. 
p. aoT) I3I For they :ue Cyviini ScHorcs; added in 1625. , [4') See 

Adv. of L. I. 7, § 7; Antoniiiu.s l*iu.s “was called Cyniini SeHor, a 
earner, or dinider of Comine seede, which is one of the least seedes : 
such a iiatience hee had and .setled spiritc, to enter'inlo the least am! 
most exadl differences of causes.” Dio Cass. i.xx. 3. Lat. si quis 
ad iruHsciirsits iugenii stgnis sit. [5, 6] to call, .another : ‘lu 
find out resemblances’ (1612}. 

Es.say 51 

First published in 1597, slightly enlarged in 1612, and again much 
more in 1625. 

p. 207 ft I an Opinion not wi.se: 'a newe nisedome, iiuleede a fond 
opinion’ (1597). U1 Kespcdl: ‘respects’ (1597), but ‘rosiicifl’ in 
MS. a: ‘ the’ (1597, 16x2). 18J Lat. rv/ /n//fxW/.s', twxr///- 

(ttidis, el traflandis sitigu/is, [ijj L.at. jat/fride/u honorem 

adept is. [jG] Lat. ut vidcatur quis alteri ex pari Huts uddiftus^ 

et tamen parti adverste mini me odiosusy viam quandam sternit ad 
hoHoreSy per medium fifliotium. [17] ‘pussablest’ (1597, 161.2,'. 

[2<j — 22J And it is often. .Moilerate : added in 1C25. 
p. 208 fi] After ' Subdividelh’ the cd. of 1597 adds ‘whiiH is good fora 
second fa<5lion;’ the ed. of 1612 has ‘which is gemd for a second.’ 
|t — 19J As the .out of use ; addeil in 1625. [5] Senates: 

Lat. seuatus et optimatum. (:»2, 23 1 added in 16 >5. I27I In 

ed. of 1597 .and the MS. of the ed, of 1612 the I'issay ends here. 
[27]— p. 209 f tJ The Kven Carri.agc, . House : added in 16x2. 1 29] Lat. 

sed a consilio callido, quaudoquidem proximus sibi quisque sit y atquc 
e.v utnique faHioue utilitatem demetere speret. f33l he: aildcd 

ill 1625. 

p. 209 [i] House: the Essay ends here in the ed. of 1612. I2J Coinij. 
Essay xv. p. 55. [7] Gen. hi. 22. 

E.ssay 52 

' First published in T597 ; enlarged in 1612, and again in 1G25. The 
Latin title is De ccerimouiis civilibuSy et liecoro, 
p. 210 [3] to: ;vdded in 161 >. [4 — 6] ‘But commonly it is in praise as 

it is in gaine’ (1597, 1612) [6} ‘For as’ (1597, 1612), I7] Entered 

in the Promusy fol. 7 a. I9] ‘So it is as true’ (i597)- U3] Festi 
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vals: ‘ l)oIy-(laics’ i']5y7, iCiq). I13 — 16| Tlicroforc. 

adclert in 1625. |i4l The Latin adds CmtHnuia. (15] See 
• Ajjjoph. llisp. i'ollcfta a Tuningio, i(kxj: “ l.a rcyna <ion:i 

Ysalftl dc/ia que cl qne tenia huen ^jesto llevara carta de rccnnien- 
. d:\c.ion.” Compare als»» Puhlii Syri /onnaMt i, s iunfm 

i'otmm'tniaiio i'st. 1 1('>] them: ‘.qiHxl formes’ s<j7, almost: 

added in ifniS- I lyl ‘ h'or if lie care to expresse them’ (1597, 
f'juj lose; ‘leyse’ is'i?'. (a-ij Lat. ,Qi’stns t'f rvfcnnt uiui. 

)i ?ri |i| Antith, v\\i\ ; tjni anhnuni ad fam t'vilcs ol'st'rvtftiout’s 
applicate mai^ua- coiiilaiiotiis nipar uoft cj/ (5I ‘diminish his 

respedl’ ''1 51)7) ; ‘ diminisheth josyi cl ’ (7! J^at. //f»;///;/CA 
inp^i'iiio fastidioio. Formall : ‘str.mj'c’ iv>7)- I7 — 14I Hut the 

dwelling, .iqioii it: added in |8| Lat hhniia plane hyper- 

Minx 'i]tnxli nonnnlli uiutiiux ' . |io] I.at fidem et pondus eot um 
tfuw dit untxir. 1 2 3 1 1 ..il e r < ami fate et ut/%rftiiaie 

I ^oj — p. ?i2 I7] Men had need . .ljude . : addeil in PiU’, Iml omitted in 
the MS. I33I 'Fhc I<.ilin. ;idds at hanus taut nni et a(}'ePhiioi . 

lj4L///r'. of L. Ji. “there is no greater impediment of Aihion. 

then .m ouci curious ohsiru.nne ofileeency, ami tlie guide- of deieneye, 
which is Tyme .'ind suiisou. For .is .So 4v//.';/ sayeth, pai respiiii ad 
vettioss non seminat^ eV y/c/ nwpiett ad nnkw, non nietet: A man 
must make his opportunity, as olte as limK- it. To loncliide; lie 
hauiour seeineth to me .is a C.umenl of tlic Mmde, .uid to haue tln- 
Condii ions of .a Cannenle. For it ouglit to l«-e m.ide in fashion: it 
ought not to bee loo itirious: It ought to hec shaped --o, as to seite 
fooithe .mye good m.iking of the minde : .and hide .any dcforinily ; and 
ahoiie all, it ought not to he too str.n'ghte, or iisti.'iyned for e.\ei( ise or 
inoeion." 'This was puhlislual in d-os. nnd .iftenv.uils m suhst.mee 
transferred to the V'.ssays in iGr.' .iiul des. 
p. 2i2|.tl 1'hx‘l \i. 4- [7“-<jj .iddcd in di'--5 

I 

Kss.tv .S3 

First puhlisheil in 161?; enlarged in 

]). 2t3 (i 1 L.it, ait/ne, at Jit in .\peeiilis, tiohit alti/nid e )hitnn% (0>pori<i, 
iinod rejlexioncnt pruPet. |ir|T.ie .///// w' 4S fx^J d’hc 

same is said of 'J'ime, Novum ( trg.umm, Aph. i.wi I17I Fed, 

vii 1. * hold it suspcid’ /d>i'.4 , 

p. 2r4f4J Comp. Fss. x. p. 37, 1. 12. fi.sl Apparently teferring to 
I’liny, Kp. lu. 18: Xaui praxipexv ijaalis fisr deheat princepSy pxxl- 
ehruni (jnidexuy sed unero^nm ac prope inperhmn e.\t : landnxe vero 
optimunt principeuty ac per hoc posti ris, rudat e specn/ay innien 
t/itod scxjnantur osioidcre, idem utilitatis hahety adroyantuv nihil 
fiyl ‘I’ac. Agr. 41. jao — 24] In so much . . added in JG25, 

faij Comp. Theocr. /</. ix. 30, xn. 24. laGJ .Aftei ‘ Vulgtir’ the ed. 
ol dii2has**lmt :i]iproj)riate.’ layj Prov. xxvii. jp jai) Sioriie: 
in the ed. of 1G12 the emls here, 

p. 2T5 [6] The Latin adds Hispamco vocahulo. (7 — ii] Lat. ac si 

ar/es ilbr memorntce, ma^is ejnsmotii hovnues qnam in /astii^io 
cardinalatits JnniifoK dewrent : et inmen 'si res rite pondcrciur) speen- 
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laiiva cum civilihus non male misceninr. [12J 2 Cor. xi. 23. 

[^13] Rom. xi. 13. 


' Essay 54 

First published in 1612 : enlarged in 1625. 
p. 216 r<>] if they have never so little Hand in it : added in 1625. 

[13] (1612). [18] Livy, XXXVII. 48. [2i]—p. 217 f6] *as 

if a man that should interpose himselfe to negotiate* between two, 
should to either of them seuerally pretend, more interest then he hath 
in the other’ (1G12). 

p. 217 fO] these; ‘tliih’ (1612). • [7] Kindcs: ‘kind’ (idia). 

fio — 13J In Militar. .another : added in 1(^25. [17 — 22] i'll Fame.. 

Ostentation: added in 1625. [19] Cic. Tnsc. Dh/>. i. 15. [21] The 

Latin translation adds, inquit ille, and after ^Gtxlen' {^lae^na noniina. 
[23—25] Lat. Neque virtus ipsa tnntnm humanai Jiatime dehet 
propter nominis siti cclehrationem quantum sibi ipsi. [27J Lat. ad 
httfic diem vix durasset ant saltern non tarn ve^eia. [28] Lat. va- 
nitate et Ja€iantia. I33I T.ic. Plisi. ii. 80; sec Adv. of L. ii. 
33. § 25- 

p. 218 [i] ‘of a natural magnanimity’ (1612). [2] The Latin adds qui 

nnturA veluii coinparati ad earn sunt. [io| Pliny, Kpist. vi. 17, 
[16 — 19I Glorious Men .. Vaunts : added in 1625. 1 18 J Lat. parasitis 

prtedie et csci<\ sibimet ipsis ct (•lorue vame mancipia. 

E.SSAY 55 

Fir.st published in tlie cd. of 1597; omitted in the ed. of 1612, though 
contained in the MS. of that edition, and again printed with additions 
in 1625. It had been previously printed in the pirated editions of 
JohnJaggard in 1-612, 1613, and of Flinibeth Jaggard in 1C24. It is 
also in tlie Italian translation published in 1G18. f 

p, 219 [ij The MS. has “The true wynning of honour,” and this is pro- 
bably the corredl reading, for the Latin gives, Honoris ct exist ima- 
iionis vera et jure optimo acquisitio ea est. ' [4] Wooe and : added 

in 1625. [7J contrariwise: added in 1625. [14] The MS., after 

‘Follower,’ adds; “If a man comsider wherein others have given 
distast, and wynne honor vpou theire envye, the beanie will be the 
quicker.” [15] Lat. ita inter se commitiat et contemperet. 

[18] Comp. Suet. Aug. 25, where the .same maxim is attributed to 
Augustus. [21]- -p. 220 [5] //rw<w. . Bowe : added in 1625. 

1 21] Lat. qui comparaiivus est, ct alium px'agravat. 
p. 220 [i] itisiar adamantis aut carbunculi. [6] The Latin adds 

Ita Q. Cicero. Sec Q. Cic. dc petit, consul, v. 17 ; quoted again in 
Adv. of L. ir. 23, § 15. The quotation was added in 1625. 

[14] Imperiornm: added in 1625, [15] and Common- IVealths. . 

Ismael: added in 1625. [21 — 23] Such. Partidas: added 

in 1625. [22J *‘Alphonso the IVise, (the ninth of that Name,) King of 
Castile, compiled the Digest of the Lawes of Spaine, Intituled the 
Sieie Partidas; An excellent Worke, which he finished in seuen 
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years.” Bacon’s Misc. \Vo7'hs^ p. 150, ed. Rawlcy, 1629. The above 
is fro/h a trail Oj a digesi to h- f/uidr of the lawes nf EttglatuL 
■[24I or Salvatores: added in 1625. The Latin adds fairiarifm 
suari9//. [27 — 29] As Augtdsfus Ctesar. .France: added in 

• fi4i ^V/'. 67. 

p. 221 li — 3] Both which. .Number: added in 1^25. fio] i/it. tpu 

7wii ultra hoc fotes sunt. I15 — 2«i| There is an Honour. .Dcitj: 

addetl in ir)25.« 


K.ssay 56 

First puljlished iti 1612 : enlarge*! in i 6 ?S- *l'hc Latin title is A> 
O fficio Judicis. 

p. S22 I3J A Hi it h. xi.vi; Cutn receditur a litera, jude.v transit in 
legislatorem. % [4] ‘like the presumption of the C'hurch of AVvav ’ 

(ibia). [f>l ‘vsurpeth and jnMillscth an nnlhority to adde ainl .ilt«-t’ 
(1612), i8J Shnv: ‘colour’ (1612). |ij] Dent. wvii. 17. 

|‘i5l Lat, lapidon fines disthiguentent In Baron’s Speech “to 
Justice Tluiton, wlicn he w.is called to be one of the Jnclj;es of thr 
Common I’leas,” otic of the “Lines and Porlraitnrt's” which he ij.'ive , 
was, ‘‘'riinl yon contain the jnrisdiflion of the Coint wiihin the 
ancient Meerc-Stones.^ without Removitig the Mark.” Fesuseitatio^ 
p. 94, cJ. 1657. 1 15] ‘too blame’ (tfue). [22] Prov. xxv. At; 

comp. eldv. off.. II. 23, § 5. 

p. 223 [7! Amos V, 7, 1 13! ‘the more open' (ibie) ; ‘the more close’ 

(7612). I18I Is. xl. 4. |;‘5l Prov. xxx. 33. |:>f>J “But Lawet 

are likened to the iirtxpey that being too much pressed yicld.s an h.ird 
and imwholsomcAVinc.” Kesuscitatio, p. 17O. 

p. 224 li] Ps. xt. 0 “'I'liere is a Wise and Lt-arncd Civilian, that 
applies the (’//;.?<■ of the Prophet, Ptnet .super eos l.m/ueo.^. To Multi 
plicity oi Lawes; I'or they do but ensnare and eutangle the People." 
Isesiacitati^o, p. 98. [t — 9) 'riicrehec Keruni, ailded in 

jSlOvid, 7 Wst. 1. I 37. (15, x<">) Secondly . ./Vfvo/.* a<UleJ in 

|i8j Ps. cl. 5, I’r. Bk. Bacon in his Siieecb ti> Justice Hutton, 

ipioled above, admonishes Inin; “ That yam alTe(‘t not the opinion at 
Pregmmey and li Kpediiion, by an impatient and Catt:hing Hearing of 
the Counscllours CL\. the Barre.” p. 93. [fsj ‘cmm.sell or enidenre’ 
(1612). I'.mI Hearing: added iu 1G25. (27] The Latin ad<ls 

advocatoruvi et testium. 

]). 225 [4I Jam. iv. 6. (6) ‘that tlie enstonie of the time doth warrant 

Judges to haue noted fauourilcs’ (lOia). [9] Lat. ohliijui adjudhes 
aditns. L12J ‘spcciallic’ (1612'. [20—28! And let not. .Place : 

added in 1625. [24] Lat. canste medUe et nultatenns peroratie. 

[33] Matt. vii. r6. 

p. 226 [27] * Lastly’ (1G12; : for that. . Estate : added iu [30] Not 

iu the laws oAlie 12 Tables but in Cic. de Leg. 111. 3, g 8. 

p. 227 fiSl Let ludges. .Soveraigntie: added in 1O25. “ It is proper 

in y^ou, by all means, with y'onr Wisdoinc and Fortitude to maintain 
the Z.rttujr of the Realm: Wherein, nevcrthelesse, I would nut have 
you Hcad-sh'ong, but Heart-strong; And to weigh anjl remember 
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with yourself, that the 12 Judges of the Realm arc as the 12 Lions 
under Salomon's Throne; They must show their Sioutnessc*\\\ Kle- 
v^tiing and Bearing up the Throne P Jlucon’s Speech to Justice 
Hutton, ResuscHtxtJo^ p, 9]. i Kings x. 20. [22] ‘NeithA ought 

hidges to he so ignorant' (1612). I28J i Tim. i. 8, quoted froiti tin; 
Vulgate. 

Ks.say 57 

p. 225 '’i 3 ] tv. 26. [i8| Seneca, De Ira, i. i, [20) I.uke .vxi. 19. 

p. 229|;il Virg. (ieorg. iv. 238. I4J I,at. res huntiUs est et in fro 

liignitatent hominis. |8J Lat. c^tveant homines [si modo liii^nifatis 
Slue velint esse menwres) tie iram snam enm mein cotyim quihns 
irasenntnr, sed cum edntempin conjnngant, 1 20] l..at. si quis 

curiosns et fersficax sit, in interfretatione injuria- illata-, quaienus 
ad cireumstantias e jus, ac si contempt um spiruret* [27! l.al. 

opinio contumelue, sloe quod existimatio liominis per consequent iam 
Uedatur et persiringiiur, iram intendit et mnltipUcat. \ 30J Tin* 
same saying is related in the Bdv. of L, it. ?o, § 12: Apoph. iSo, and 
in liatmn’s Speech against Duels (pp 28, 29, ed, 1014): “Hut for this 
apprehension of a disgrace, that a fillippe to the person .should Ix e :i 
mortall wound to the reputation, it were good that men did heat ken 
vnto the saying of Consa/uo the great and famous commaumler, that 
was wont to say; A Gentlemans honor should bee, Pe tela crassiore, 
of a giuul stKing warppe or wchhe that euery little thing should not 
catch in it, when as now it scemes they are hut of c>ipwchbe lawne, or 
such light stuHo, which ceiiainely is weaknesse, and not true greatnesse 
of mind, hut like a sicke mans body, that is so tender that it fccle-. 
euery thing.” 

p. 230 I2J T/ut. sed instare quasi ad manum opportunitatem aliquant 
majorem. ( 24! I.at. tempora serena et ad hilaritatem prona. 

i 

Kssav 58 

p. 231 fi] I'locl. i. 9. f3l PI.Uo, riued, 72 K; Meno, 81 d. fS] I.at 
abstrusus et parum notus. 1 1<^| ilhe populum penitus non 

absorbent, nut desiruunt. f'jol D\id, Met. 11. I'-sili Kings 

xvii, .wiii’ 

. ->32 [i| L.it. apnd Indias Orientates. [2] 'J'he Latin adds pestllen- 
tias etiam Pnetereo quia nec ilia- iotaliter absorbent. I9 — 25 1 .See 

Acosta, Jlist. Nat. des hides, iv. 25, Ad. 49, for an account of the 
tradition of a deluge among the West Indians. “ 11 s font cntr’eu.x 
grande mention d’vn deluge aueuu en leur pays, mais Ton ne pout 
pasbien iugcr, si ce deluge est I’vniuersel, dont parle I'Escriturc, on 
si <^''a estJ quclquc autre deluge, ou iuondatlou particiiliere des regions 
on ils sont. Aucuns hummes experts, disent ipie I’on voit cn ce pa3's 
lit, plusieurs noiahles apparaiices de quekiue grande inondation, & 
suis de I’opinion de cetix qui peiisent quo les vestiges & marques 
qu’il y a do ce deluge, ne sent de oelni de Noe, mais de (piclqn'antre 
particulier, coinme de celuy que raconte IMaton, ou celuy que les 
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Poctes chaiUcnl dc Deucalion,” /15J Plato, Tim, 25 n. [26] Ma- 
chl^vclli, Disc. so/r. J.iv. ii. j (-8J Comp. Aciv. of L. i.f>, § 12: 
Cihbon, c. \l-V. [33] Sabiniaii surcec<lod Creijoiy us Pope, .v n. (io-j. 

\UW The Latin adds, i/o/c zvro prokibiidy iuct tmciifh i.ooJ>ct'ict, 
obrefuut tamcii ct suas nancisenntur pet ioiios. 

P- 23.1 1.3] Plato, Tim. 38, tftc. ; Cir. tic Xai Dcor. ii. 20. '‘'I'be }>ioat 

yoare is a space of time in the which inn oncly all the I'Linols, but al.so 
all the fixed starros that arc in the finuamcnt, hauing ended all thcii 
renolutions uo retunie againc to the sclfc same jiKiccs in the Keauens, 
which they had at the firsi beginning of the world.” Plnndevile’s 
DAVcciscs, fell. tOS ed. 159.1. I17J "I'ltc Latin adds, /cmfrsfntis 
tiHuiy \4mit1r it/ti t nrsu.s, 

p. 234 f6J give stay : J.,at. moras injicerc aut rcmctiia cxhihctr. 

p. 235 I19J The Cauls ero.sseil the IJellcspunt H.t . 278. [24] Lat. 

liotucti Ji 17 . • 

p -Mb [2] The Latin adds,/// li,/ncf in foptilo ArtiutCH.si, qui toi ullc- 
riom Aitstri positi omnibus Pcruvictnibus Jortiiuiiinc lou^c friv 
n'liimt. 19! itiiis iicntibus in fnednm Ctuiunt. jail The 
L.itin adds ,\cti < /.■ tiiorcs ferc sunt. I23I l<at txt inuHtiuinmibus 

ttui mii; ration ibus. Ijo) Lat. ct tiovas .\ctlc,s quo rani, ct .\i at/as 

no tames invatiant. See the Ti.nU Of the true {'treat ncs,\c oj the 

Kiui^tiom of Hritatu 'Pacmi’s W’orks, vii. 57, od. Speddiiig'. 

p. 237 [9J 'J'he Latin adds tempore Atcxauiiri Marini. Paeon’s memory 
seems to hate been at fault for this st.itement 1 have been unable to 
discoter anything which I ouhl hat suggesle<l it. |i’l Lat n.\um 
puheris Py> ii et iormcniorum it^neorum. l-’ol 'I'he Latin adds iti 
quoti ctiam iornu'utis i^ueis majoribui tompetit. I34I -LA'' of L. 
It. u), § cr : “ Koras it hath becue ttell obserued, that tlie Ails vvhi< h 
llorisli ill times, while veitne is in growth, aie Mititarie: .iiid while 
vertuc is in State aie J.,ib.'tati: and whih* \ertno is in deehn.ition, aie 
7'oluptuaihie: so I doubt, that this age of the tv<iihl, is somewhat vpon 
the descent of the wheele.” 

p. 238 [8J Lat. .solniiotvs et cxtnliore.s I9) 'I'he Latin adds manenfe 
iameu yarruliiaic. 


The Essay '’Of Kame”was first jninletl by Ivatvley in the Kesusti- 
tatiOy in 1^57. 

p. 239 ra —rSj Comp. Virg. cEu. IV 175— i<>o. [19] Comp. Essay 

XV. p. 55. 

p. 240 [17] 'I’ac. Hist. II. 80. [22! Cxsar, tie Dell. Civ. t. L 

I28I Tac. Ann, 1. 5. 
p. 741 f2j Her. VIII. 108, 109. 

Coi.oi'K 1 

u 247 [loj Cic, Acad, apud Augustin, c. Acad. in. 7. 

C«II fU’B 3 

I31, 32] From the Latin translation of 


p. 240 Hor. Sat. i. i. AO. 



34^. ^otc0 

Thcocr. Id. xxvii. 69, by Eobaniis Hessuss. The Greek is ofifiao-tp 
aiSofitpa, KpaSca 01 evSov idv 0 ri. * 

p, 250 [4] Pythagoras, Any. Veys. v. 12; iroivT<ov jaaAKTT at<7’;^u»'co 
aavTov, fioj The ed. of 1597 has ‘a low/ of 1598 ‘Alow,’ wKcfi iti 
later editions was cornipted into * a law.' [27J accounted: ‘re- 

counted' (1598, xOoG). [30J as sjnirrcs: ‘the spurres* (1598, 1606). 

Colour 4 

p. 25J [9] /FCsop, I'afi. 38; quoted again in Adv. of L. ij. 23, § 36. Tliis 
same ruble of the frogs is applied by Seldcn to niuiriage. See 'J\i/dt' 
Talk. 

]). 252 fioj Livy, IV. ?8. 

CoLOirR 5 

p. 254 fsl or flowers: ‘as flowers' fisoB. 1606). ^22] Luke x. 41. 

[31J The original, quole<l by Zenodolus from Archilochus, is ttoAV oW 
d\<airri^, oAA’ ex^voff tV fieya. liacon found the f,atin in Era.sinus’ 
Adagitt^ from which he transfcrrecl it to the P?'ohihs, fol 18 n. 
IT7J ylAop, Fah, 52. 

Colour 6 

p. 256 [171 »M^ 8 pvov, Ada^/ti, p. 507. In the Vrninus^ fol. 19/', wc find, 
“ Satis <iuercus. Enough of acoriie.s.” I32] /K.sop, Fab. 50. 

p. 257 li8J Virg. Mn. x. 450. 

CoLOttR 7 

1>. 258 f3l assimilate : ‘ assimulatc' (1597) : corredlcd it\ 1598. [6] Arist. 

Met(‘or. I. r2. C<nnpare }ilundcvilc’.s Excrcisos^ fol. 179/^, ed. 1594. 
“ Next to the Fire is the Aire which is an l' 21 emcnt lu)tie and moy.st, 
& also most Iluxible, pure & clcarc, notwithstuding it is fane ihickei 
& grosser as .sqjne .say, towards the l\>le.s the elsewliere^ bj' reason 
that those iiarts are farthest from the snn : And tliis Element is de- 
nided of the natural! Philosophers into three Regions, that is to say, 
the higlie.st Region, the Middle Region, and the lowc.st Region, which 
highc.st Region being turned about by the fire, is thereby made thii 
hotter, wherein all fiorie imprc.ssions are bredde, as lightnings, fire 
drakes, blazing starres and such like. 

The middle Region is extreame cold l>y contra opposition by reason 
that it is placed in the midst betwixt two liottc Regions, and tlierefore 
in this Region are bred all cold walry impressions, as frost, snow, ice, 
hailo, and such like. 

The lowest Region is hottc by the reflexe of the sunne, whose 
beamc.s first striking the earth, doe rebound backe.againe to that 
Region, wherein are bred cloudes, dewes, raynes, and such like mode- 
rate watry impiressions." rdundovilc'.s Exercises^ fol. 179 h, ed. 1594. 

p. 258 [31] ‘ the sappe’ (1598, 1606). [32] Adagia, p. 640, where it 

stands, SparUe nrroi niaxhne servi. [33] Henry Noel : See 

Apopk. 244. 

p. 259 Li8] Ovid, Ars Avr. 11. 662, quoted again in Adv. of L. it. 23, 
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proximitatc: *procinif,ttc* {iso 7 )', corrcacd iiH598. [25J 

MAt. ix. 12. 

C01.OUK 8 

1).*2Go[ioJ Vir^. ACyi. xn. fxx). tmiiorum: '///<////;;/’ (151 >7) ; corrc^lod 
in 1598. [21J hurt; ‘hart’ (1597); currcaed in 1598. [24] Virj;. 

Eel, V. 23. 1 34] See the ist aiiil jnl ritfli/>/>ics. 

p. ?Gi (taj Kii^kiridion^ c, 5. [21] Ovid, Arn. i. 2. 10. 

p. 26a [i| Essay vrii. \). 28. 

Coi-Ol’K 9 

p 262 [jf] Hab. 1. 1$, 16. 

P- -^'3 Isl Cic /??> .l/rf;vc-//. 9. Iir| Jn the Aui^nt. vi. iSV///. ir, 
lUicon attributes this to S<iIi)iiK»n. See Mr Speddiiij^’s note (IVoHw, 
P * b'li I’bit. ('trt 38. I30, 3jl In both lines the e«l. of 

• 597 )ias ‘iniltablc,’ but in the eorresjMmdiu!^ passage of the De Aut^~ 
mentis the Latin is in t»nc ease inimitttbiiis, ami itt the other imitnth-' 
nem uoK /(Yv’/Z/r///, and I have therefore substituted ‘inimitable’ in 
botli. 

p. 264 [7] IMut. Tiniol, 36. See l>say xu. p 1G7. 

('oI.cirK JO. 

p. 204f28) Virg. Fa'.I. 1, 15. y,n)\SyhiUti: see Essay XXf. p. 89, 

p 265 (fij ‘ it is nioic to liiju’ (1.59S, (i (^>uoled Ijv Serna .a, 

Rf>. r. I, §5, and intro<luced with the wojds *ut visum esi majoriluis 
nostris.’ 'I'he yriginal is Hesiod, Works /by'A, 3^7, fitiAt) S' cvl 
ffutf/ieVi (^eiow. fiT*] Arist. //<• 6V/(. e/ ( V'/v*. j. 4. olierius: 'vllu' 
ritis' (1597) ; corrceUsl in 1598. |i9l The origin of this is a pas- 
s.jge in l)ejii, (V. Jii. 3^ whieliWolf ti-ansl.iies olimenia sunt vestrum 
omnium ,so(or<ii<r See Mr Ellis's note on the Do Auy mentis, with 

jMr Spedding’s addition (JfWks, i 6<Si, 68-2). 'I22J alimetils; llie 

editions of 1597, i.SvB, and all read ‘elements,' but JJaeon (piotes 
the Tallin when again referring to the passage, A<t 2 '. oj E- ’-'3, § 13# 
nlimenta socoriiite. l25l One copy of the cal. of 1597 in the Cam- 
bridge Lniv, Libr. ;xvii. 38. 19) omits the words ‘to say;' ‘the' was 
added in J598. Jlaeon made a inemotajulum of the anecdote in the 
Rromns, fol. 46 “Tlte fashion of d. JJedl, to the dames (jf LondoJi 
yC \)^, s,ither.'’ 

p. eGGfiol Hor. E/ r. 2. 40. Comp. Arisl. AVc. Et/i. i. 7: dpxil i)fuav 
TTavTo^; Plato de Lryx- '''• 753 Hesiod, U'orks C'^ Days, 40. 

I24J nwduml added in cd. of 1598. [27, 28J for. .inception ; added 

in 1598. 

p. 2G7 [12J ‘other’ in eel. 1597; ‘otherwise’ (1598, 1606}. 

Afl’l'NUlX. 

p. 279 [20] men : omitted in the MS. 
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Al’PExNfDIX TC> THE NOTKS. 

In prc'i>ariu^ the present cilition I have ti*>otI ten (liflvrciit ropics of 
(lie edition of 1625, the lust wln'eh had tlie hcfndit of ii.teon's own n vi- 
..ion. Of lliese ten copie-s no two are ex.ndly alike. 'I’lje ilifTej-eiices are 
iniincrou.'., tlioiigh, eveept in one case, not iinporlaiit; hut, as they 
throw li^hl tipon llie manner in Avhirh hooks ]>assed lhrou;4li llie press in 
Jhuajn’s time, I have subjoined a list of all that I )tav€ nolicetl. 'I’lie 
catise of lhe.se diircrencc.s it is not cliflicult to conjciHure. t.'orreiHions 
weie made while the .sheets were hein^' printed off, and the corrcclcfl and 
iincorrefled sheets were afterwards hound up indiscritniualely. lu this 
way the number of different copies might be multiplied to any extent. 
Instances occur in which a sheet aj>pears in three dHTereiit stages: one 
with two errata on one page, a second with one of the errata cotrcdlcd, 
and .1 third with both ctirrcc'ded. Another peculiarity with regard to 
these cojiles is that they differ in the title page. U]>on cxamin.uion it 
ap])ears that the original title ])agc was .\s follows: “'I'he Kssayes or 
Covnsels, civill and niorall, of Erancis lac Vervlam, Viscovut Sb Alban. 
Newly enlarged. London, Printed by lolm Havilandfor Hanna iJari'ct, 
ainl Richard Whitaker, and are to he sold .at the sigug of the Kings head 
in Pauls Chnrch'yard, if* ‘5.” 'rimt this is the original is evident from 
the fai^l tliat it corresponds with the entry in the hooks of Ktalioncrs' 
Hall, and also from a memorandum in a copy of the Ess.iys in the Cam- 
bridge llniv. Lil),r, (xvtt. 36. 14', “Jo: Pinch 30" IMartij, 1625 cx dono 
Aullioris.” The date of presentation was as early as it could well he 
in the year in wliicli tlie hook was published. Resides, ou eYamining 
the copies which have the other title page, it is evident that it has been 
inserted. It is as follows: “'I’he E.ssayes or Covnsels, civill and morall, 
of Erancis I.o. Vervlam, Viscovut Sh Alhan. Newly written. Loudon, 
I’rintcd hy Tohii Haviland for Hanna Rarret. 1^25.’' Eroni this it 
would seem as if the whole of the stock had come into Rarret’s hands, 
by s( me means or other, and that she cancelled the old title page and 
had a new one printed. I shall speak of these as the first and .second 
title jiagcs. The numbers attached to the following description of the 
ten copies to which T have referred, C(»rrespoiul with those given with the 
various readings, 'I'he first four have the jctw/rf title page; 

T. A copy ill the P»ritish Museum, referred to by Mr Spedding. 

a. In the labrary of'I'riii. Coll. Cambridge {T. a. 1). 

3. In the Cambridge IJniv. Libr. (xvii. 36. 15). 

8. In the Library of Christ's College, Cambridge (M. i. 6). 

The following have the fir.st title page : 

4. Mr Spcddlii^i.pwn copy. 

5. A co^ * dL Caifibridgc IJniv. Libr. (xvil. 36. 14). 
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7. Til the Libnuy of St Johns College, Cainbriilge vllw. 7. 

Ke. T. 

• 9^ Iti the T^ihr.iry of Christ’s College, Canihrldge ,M. 1. 5^ 

10. SAnothcr copy in the ]ti>ssession of Mr SiictUliug, of wliieli I»c 
VinWly seat me tlie readings while the present sheet was passing through 
the ] tress. 

'I he luuahers of the l>ages refer to the pages cjf these copies which :ire 
the same throuj^hout. <.)f the two readings I siijuxi'.e the seettiul to be 
the correction of tlie first. ^ 

p. '.’5111'] Kncoiirageth ( ?'— cnconragetli (i c. 4. 5 (> 7 K. 17, loh 
]). eS !_'] to Knowledge (31 -tt> the knowledge ■ 1. j. 5. (t. 7. 8. 9, 10}. 
p. 21JI4J hoih : []] — both, (1. V. 4. 5. C). 7. 8. y. loi. [io| Silence; (j-- 
Silcnce. 1. 4. 5. 6. 7. 8. 9 10). [13] secret {3)— jcovi* (1. 2. 4. ,s- 

0. 7. 8. 9 10 . ^ 

p. 39 181 umry (2. 4', — many (i. p 5. O. 7. 8. «>. i<j\ 
p. 79liu’J Cpinion ; {i, 8. 10 ~ ( )j»ijiinii :» p 4. 5. <». 7. ij). 
p 1 15 jCtl Child l'2. 3 4 h. 7)- -Children 1. 8. 9. to) | iftj 77 ii’ 

C('tatst 7 ltmr SafotHoti 3. 4. G t'- — The Counsvllom . Snlowou (1, 
5 8. 9. 10}. 

p T'.'i In'll bould (4^ — Imld 'i. e. 3 5. G. 7. 8 <p ic»\ [it|Cousoit (4, — 
Consort, '1. 3 6 7 8.9 to,. I le) olmovius '4) -tibmixiuus 

■ r. 2. 3. i, G. 7. 8. <f. lit’. 1 1 ;]bolli: (4, - both ; (i. 2. 3. 3. G. 7. 8 

9. to). [eol Life, \'4 — Jfife (i. ; 3. G 7. 8 9- 10). IVtsoiis 

..^}—/'i'rxiv/s 1.2. ; G. 7 8.9.10,'. 1 ;•}) Persons (4) --/’rO'.sfO<.y () 

p 5, 6. 7. 8. 9. 10'. 

jt. 1 ^4 [1 1 Counsellouis (4) — Cou/neiloun vi. e. p ti. 7. 8. <). n>). 

]). 125 I2I times {4; ^Imics, (1 2. 3. 5. (1. 7. 8. «) 10,. (9I t )cc,ision ' -• 

Ihinsiim p p. G 7. 8.9. ro . |i7rrhings; (4)- -'I'liings. ''i 

2 3. 6. 7. 8 9. 10 . leoj <langers '4 -- Mangers {i. 2. j 3. G. 7. 8 

9 u>). 

\j. 1 (81 Wen'ds; ‘4;-- Woids, 9. 3. 5 G. 7. S. 9. 10;, 

p 1 ;7 I24) those which, 2. 4}-— those, whicli ;'t. p 3- G. 7, 8. 9 10). 
p. 14G I7I Certainly (i. 3. 7. 8. 9. 10, -rertaiidy (e. 4. 5. G). 

P- 147 l^l laght; (t. .i(. 7. 8. 9, nt' -Light ; (a. 4. s. G). (Gj of llmr M 

3. 7. 8. 9. 10} — of that, (2. 4. 5, G). lajldilferencc fi. 3. 7 *;■ 9. lo)- 

J)ifi'ercn<;e 'i' 4. 5. G'. 

p. 150 1 ij Sciciliaii i. 3. 7. S. 9. 70' — .Sicilian (2. 4, 3 G. (7! and Faces 
(f. 3. 7. 8. 9. 10' — .And I aces 11' 4. 5. G>). 
p. 1 51 IGl Fltnoer of Sulphur (1. 3 7 8. 9. 10'— /'Vorotv.v of Sulphur * 

4. 5. G. l«d Friend (i. 3. 7. 8, 9. 10' P rend (e. 4 G). 

(tGj Frieiuisn}p , i 3. 7. 8- 0 — I'yendship 4. 3. G;. 

p. tG3 [7J of ;4. 6. 8) — oft M. 2. 3. 5. 7. 9. loi. 

p. 170 [61 Arccnalls, (4. 9; -Arcen.alls (1. 2. 3. S- G. 7 3 . 10,. 

p. 171 (61 enow ^4. 9' -enough {i. 2. p 5. G. 7 S. to,. 

p. 174 [22 j Veoiuuury 14. 9} — Ycouiafiry, 'i, 2. p 5. G. 7. 8. 10;. 

P- 175 18 ] enough (4. 9 — enough, (i. 2. p 3. 6. 7, 8. lo,. 
p. 2ot (i9( Dnigs, and, -r. 2. 3. 4. 5- h. 8. 9. j«.— Mriigs. and {7]. 
p. 202 [8J Sennee [i. 2. 4. 7' — Seriticc, 'j. 5. G. 8. 9 - to). It 2| Num- 
ber; (1. 2. 4. 7'— Number: (p 5. G. 8. 9. lo]. 
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p. 203 [20] amissc : (1. 2. 4^ 7}— amissc. (3* S- 6. 8. 9. 10). 
p. 206 1.17] Leave (3. 5. 6. 8. 9. 10) — leave (i. 2. 4. 7'. 
p.,233 [6J Hakar (2. 4, 7) — Halter (i. 3. 5. 6. 8. 9. 10). 
p. 234 [17) seeds (i. 3. 6. 8. 9. 10) — Seeds (2. 4. 5. 7). 

P* 23s (3] i^'ortune. (i. 3. f>. 8, 9. 10) — Fortune: (2. 4. 5. 7). ' , 

I>. 236 fii] attcntinely, hee (2. 4. 7) — ^Attentiiiely, he (i. 3. 5. 6. 8. 9 10), 
p. 237 [17] Wise Men (2. 4. 7) — Wise Men, (1. 3. 5. 6. 8. g. 10). Enuie 
l^-^‘ 7)”-Knuy (i. 3. 5. 6. 8. 9. 10). [i8ja scribe ^4}— ascribe (i. 2. 
3. 5. 6. 7. 8. 9, 10). 

p. 240 (7] ihankes (2. 4. 7) — Bankes (r. 3. 5. 6. 8. 9. 10). L^s] with that, 
(2, 4. 7)~with that (i. 3. 5. 6, 8, 10). [16J are. (2. 4. 7)— are; (x. 

3. 5. 6. 8. 9. 10}. FiSl Vsury (2. 4. j)—Vsury (i. 3. 5.* 6. 8. 9, 10). 
(20) part (2. 4. 7)— Part (i. 3. 5. 6. 8. 9. 10). 
p. 241 Fj] decay (2. 4. 9)— Decay (1. 3. 5. 6. 7. 8. 10}. ^ fgj Gainc (4. 9) 
— Game (i. 2. 3. 5. r>. 7. 8. 10). [21] Ruin (4. 9) — Ruine (1, 2. 3. 5. 

6. 7. 8. jo). [last linej dte {4. 9) — arc (1. 2. 3. 5. 6. 7. 8. 10), 
p. 244 [to] Vsmy (4. tj)-‘Vsiny, (i. 2. 3. 5. 6. 7. 8. 10). 

p. '.*45 I14J Money. (4. 9) — Money: (i. 2. 3. 5 6. 7. 8. ic). 
p. 248 [7 1 to Tiiucnt (4. 9) — to Inuent, (1. 2. 3. 5. 6. 7. 8. 10). [17] Ijecnc 

done (4. 9)— becne done, (j. 2. 3. 5. G. 7. 8. 10). [21] Emle (4) — End 

(i, 2. 3. 5. G, 7. 8. g. 10). [last line] drawes (4) — draw.s (i. 2. 3. 5. 6. 

7. 8. 9. 10). _ 

p. 250 Its] dispositions (1. 2. 3. 4. G. 7. 8. 10) — Dispositioms (5. 9). 

[19J Iloetcntiua (i. 2. 3. 4. G, 7. 8. xo ) — Ilortcnsins (5. 9). 
p. 251 hi surely (1. 2. 3. 4. G. 7. 8. 10) — surely, (5. 9). [6] di^cnity (i. 2. 

3. 4. G. 7. 8. 10)— Dignity (5. 9). [13] Vertue ; (i. 2. 3. 4. G. 7. 8. 10; 

— -Vertue. {5. 9). 

p. 26G [3] pleasure (i. 3. 8) — ^idcasnrcs (2. 4. 5. 6. 7. (), 10). [5] without 

which (i. 3. 8) — without which, (2. 4. 5. G. 7. 9. 10). 
p. 267 [3) Blenc (1. 3. 8) — Blewe (2. 4. 5. 6. 7. 9. lo). [5] And (». 3. 8. 
9, 10)-— ‘I- 5« 7)- stined (x. 3. 8} — stooued [<i. 4. 5. 6 7, 9. 

10). [10] Aneinonies (i. 3. 8' — ^Anciuones (2. 4. 5 G. 7. 9. 10). 

[12] Camai'ris (x. 3. 8) — Chamai'ri.s (2. 4. 5. 6. 7. 9. 10). [13] There 

Come (i. 3. 8) — Thcic come (2. 4. 5. G. 7. g. 10). [20] Couslip, (i. 3. 

8) — Couslip; (2. 4. 5. 6. 7. 9. 10;. h*l DafTadill, (i. 3. 8)— ‘DalTadill ; 
(2. 4. s. 6. 7. g, 10). 

]). nG8 (269) [last line] llullics (7. 9' — BulHses (i. 2. 3. 4. 5. G. 8. to), 
p. 2G9 (270) [9] Hand, therefore Nothing (7. 9) — hand, therfore nothing 
(t. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 8. 10). [12] Damask and Red (7. 9) — Damask ft Red 

(i. 2. 3. 4. 5. G. 8. lo). [13J Smelles {7. g) — Smels (t. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. S. 
10). fiSj Marioram (1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 8. io}™Marioram. {7. 9). 

(Obs. Copies 7 & 9 di/Ter from all othcr.s on thus page for the reason 
given in note to j). 188). ^ 

p. 270 [8] Pinks (i. 3. 8) — Pincks, and Gilly-Klnwcrs [2. 4. 5. 6 7. 9. 10). 
[9] and Clone (1.3. 8) — & Clone (2. 4. 5. 6. 7. 9. io\ fioj Lime 

Tree (r. 3. 8) — Lime tree (2. 4. 5. G. 7. 9. lok [ji] Honny-Suckles 
(i. 3. S) --Hony-Suckles (2. 4. 5. 6. 7. 9. 10). [17] Water-Mints, (i. 

3. 8) — Water-Mints. (2. 4. 5. 6. 7. 9. 10). 
p. lift [3] GaAfc/t (i. 3. Garden (2. 4. 5. G. 7. y. 10). middest 
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(i. 3. 8)-~miat,t (2. 4. 5. 6 . 7. «> 10}. f7) side (t. j. {2. 4. 

5- C. 7. 9. 10}. [9] pleasures, (1,3. 8) —pleasures ; {a. 4. 5. 6. 7, 9. 

lo}* C17J t>hade, (i. 3. 8} — ^shade (2. 4. 5. 6. 7. 9. 10). [23J Gar- 

3- 8) — Cardt'n. 2. 4. 5. 6. 7. 9. 10}. 

P..272 (274; [12J let there be 7.9) let there bee (i, 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 8. 10), 
[14J And Duer euery Arc/t, and vpen the Vpper oner cucry 

Arc/i (7. 9) — Anxl vpoii the Vpper Hedge, oucr euery Arch 'i. 2. 3. 4. 
5. 6. 8. lob [i8] between {7. 9)— betweene (i. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 8, jo). 

P* 273 [15] intollrst, ;4. 8. 9'— into, first (i. ?. 3. 5. 6 . 7. 10). [ijl^hnages, 
Cut (4. 8. 9) — Images Cttt (i. 2. 3. 5. 6. 7. 10}, 
p. a74[2ij is (1. 3. 6. 10 —is, 4. 5, 7. 8. 9). 

P- 275 r7J/’iinosity ; and Ileauty 3 r». 10)— Curiosity, and I'eauty (2. 

4. 5. 7, 8. 9'. [14I Point, (1. 3. 6. 10)— Point '2. 4. 5. 7. 8. 9). 

[18J Poote, (i. 3. 0. 10'. — Poole, (2. 4. s- 7. 8. 9b 
p. 276 faal Conunlliinn, (4. S. 9) — Conualliinn; (i, 2. 3. 5. 6. 7. itj'. 
p. 277 [4I lle.ire-ben’ies; ( ) (4. 8. 9) — I’eare-bcrries ( :) (1. 2. j. 5. 

r>, 7. 10}. {(1] (.Jtjosc-bei ry (4. 8. 9) — Goose-berries (i. 2. 3. 5. 6 . 7. 

10). fial Shade: '4. 8, 9) — Shade; (1, 2. 3. 5, 6. 7. lo}. 
p. 278 161 haitl tsuie, (i. 3. 6. 10) -Knclosnie (2. 4. 5, 7. 8. (>'. 

p. 284I t 61 ('omiiioidy ^i, ^ (• 8. i<''— coinnionly (2. 4. t;. 7.9*. 

p. aSsh'^l (Jonnnonly 1. 3.6. 8. to) -coiumotdy '.i. 5. 7 9), (last 

line] Oddes ;i. 3 6. 8. 10;-- -Otlds /.*. 4 5 7. (d- 
p. 286] i6j One tiannoi 4, 6. 7. lu -One eannol (3. s 8. i|b 

p, nieio '3. 7. 8'; more (1. p 5. <>, 9. i<>' 1 j| i,;i won (3, 7 

S) -grown ,1.-’. 4 .s 9. u>\ li.-) Meaiies ' {. 7. 8) Mcaiu's; (i. 

2. 4. 6. 9. 10). [23I uraniit ,'3' -giant 1,1 > 4. s <’• 7. 8 9 nd 

l.’4| those which (3. 7. 8' — th<»sc, which '' i 2. 4. 5 O. *). ui). 
p, ivjr [.1] chnse (3' — choose (1 4. 5. 7 8. 9 ic»'. 

p. 2(>4 I22] again ; .'3. 7. 81 - again: ,! 2.4 5.^.9 m). I24I dilfer- 

ence 3 7 8 - ddfeieiiees 1 1. 2 4. «;.(>. 9. loj. 

P< 295(31 C//.OCS ,* (3 7. 8',— ( Vm< v; 2, 4 5. 6. 9. 10}. 

]i. 309 1 i8l Commanders ami Sohlims (1. 2 3. 4. 5. 6. 7. 8. 9. in), 
p. 31 ; 1 15) 3. 4. 7. :i 9I — 1\ epufadou ' i'-, 6. io\ 

p. ’,j 8 (HJ li'/tV/Xr (t. 3. 7. 8 ; — hrak 4 5. 6 9. n.b /’>V0. 4 7. 8) — 

4. 5. 6. 9. 10). (iSl Times. When >'3 7. 8; 7 'tmes, when 

(i. j. 4. 5. 6. 9. 10). (eij much. (i. j. 7. 8)— uiudi ; (2. 4. 5. 0. 

9. 10). 


Additionai. Notk, 

Since writing the note on p. 180 I4-7J I have come to the conclusion 
that the sentence as it stands in the tc.\t is later lliau the shoiier one 
which is found in some cojiies of the edition of 1G25, My reastm for this 
change of opinion is founded ui»on a more miniiie evammatlon of the 
printing of that edition, which has convinced me that my former con- 
clusion was wrong. 



GLOSSARY. 


A. 

1 *'. — Essay, F - J'.ssay Fame, C - Colour. 

vV. /, u; verb intransitive, y'. verb liansitive, i\rejl.=^ 

reflexive verb, /./. = past participle. 

A, AN. M'he use of oi ‘an’ befoie words beginning with ‘h’ 
was nut at all unifonn in Eaton’s time. For instance, we 
have K. iii. p. 9, 1, ij, ‘/i// Ileatlieii’ ; K. v. p, ib, 1. 1, ^ an 
high speech’ ; 1 C. vi. p. 20, 1 . 15, ‘an Jfabit’; K. vii. ]>. 24, 
1 . 9, ‘an harmcftill Errour' ; K. xii. ]). 45, I. j8, ‘rrw Hill' ; 
E. xx.\vi. p. 153. 1 . I, Humour’ : E. Ivi. p. 22;;, 1 , 28, *aH 
Hallowed J^lace’. .So .dst» *a/i usual! thing’, F. p. 240, 
1 . 32 ; *«■/// whole age’, E. x.\.\vi. j). 155, 1 . 21 ; * an luinuch’, 
E. ix. p, 31, 1 . 2. 

I'lic article is redundant in the phrases ‘ni^on a weari- 
ncsse’, F., ii. p. 6, 1 . 20; ‘in a proportion’, F.. iii. p. 15, I. 21 ; 
comp. ‘ in a readiness’, 2 Cor, x. 2. 

In tilt following words the prefix a- is printed .separately; 
‘a breast’, F. .\lvi. p. 191, 1. 13; ‘a fari'e’, K. xlvi. p. 189. 
I. I, xlvii. j). I. 33; ‘apeece’, K. xlv. p. 182, I. 28 : 
‘a while', E. li. p. 208, 1 . 4. 

AllAl'K, t’. /. Lit. to beat down ; hence to blunt, depress. E. 
ix. p. 32, 1. 33. .vxi.x. p. 121, 1. 28. 

AIJI.E, .Sufficient, cap.able. E. xxix, p. 129, 1 . 2(>. Comp. 

A^ts x.\. 3.’, K<»m. XV. 34, 2 'rim, iii. 15. 

AEOVE, PreJ>. More than. E. Ivi. p. 224, 1 . 30. 

AESURl), The 1 . at. absurd tts applied to the answer 

given by a deaf man f^surdus) which lias nothing to do with 
the (piestiuu ; hence it signifies, deaf to reason, unreason- 
able. E. vi. p. 20, 1 . 31, xlvii. p. 396, 1 . (1. 

AEUSE, sb. Deception. E. xlix. p. 202, 1 . 15. 

,, v.i. I'o deceive. E. xlii, p. 174, I. 5. 

AEUSING, sb. Deceiving, mockery. E. xxii. p. ^5, 1. 29. 
Comp. 1 Sain. xxxi. 4, 1 Chron. x. 4, and the marginal read- 
ings of both pas.sages. 

ACCEl’l' OF, ']\i approve, lecei VC with favour. E. iii. 

p. II, 1 . 23, xi. ]». 41, 1 . 29. Comp. Gem x.xxii. 20, 



ACCOMMODATE, v. i. To adapt oneself; used oiiyinally 
as a reflexive verb. C. lo. p. e66,- 1 . 

?VCC(;UNT UPON, t/. /. To reckon. E. xxxi. p. 135, 1 . 5. 

ACCOUNT, MAKE. To reckon, consider. K. xxxiii. p. 134), 

• 1. II, xlvi. j). i(;4, 1. 14. 

ACQUAINT, 7/. t. To make acquainted. E. vii. p. ^^4, 1 . 10. 

ACl', s/>. Adlion. E. xi. p. 40, 1 , 33. 

ACTOE, jA A speaker, oniUir, like the Eat. ac'ltn . K. xxv, 
p. 102, 1. 18. 

ACUEh^Vl'K, mij. Pointed. E. Ivii. p. 2,30, 1 . q. 0" 

ADAMANT, s(k A load-stone, magnet. E. .xviii. p. 73, 1 . 5. 

ADMlRAItl.K, Wonderful. E. xvvii. p. no, 1 . 27. 

ADM ri’l'ANCE, PY. It^admission E. xxvi. p. 705, 1 . f>. 

ADOE, .v/>. PiU-stle. E. iv. p. ^o, 1 . 15. xii. p. 45, 1 . aq. "I'o tio 
is Used in the same sense in many dialef*-ts. 

ADUS’J', /./. Pai ched, burnt up. K xxxvi. p. 15 1 . f, 

ADVEN'KUKE, sIk Chance, fortune. E. i. j*. j, 1 . 11. ‘ Risk. 
K. bv. p. 217, 1. 1 p 

,, r^ /. 'I'o venture 1C \lii. p. 174, 1, 21, 

ADVISED. /. /. Deliberate. E. xviii. p. 74, 1 . 3, Ivi. ]>. 222, 1 . 1 1. 

ADVt^UTKESS, sh. An adultcrc.ss. K. \ix. p. 78, 1 . 27. 

/EQUlNOC'I'fA, .v/». The eijuinoves. K. xv. p. 34, h S ‘*^tre 

the note. 

A FARRE Oh'F, inh>> Far off K. Iviii. p. :* )7, 1 . i',. 

AFFEC r, 7'. /. 'J'o aim at, desire, have a liking for. K. i, 

p. 1, 1 , 4, ix. p. 31, I. 4, xiii. i>. 47, I. j, xxii. ]> <>1, I. 6, 

xvxviii. p. (()7, I. 5. xlvii. i). t</», !. 1 

AFFEC'I'ION, sIk Desire, liking. E. vii. p. 215, I. 1. 

AF'I’ER, nthu jVfterwanls. K. x.\i. p 8<), b ii, xxix. p laq, 
1 . 23, Iviii. p. 2^7, 1 . 2.7. Accoiding. xxxiv. p. ifij, 1 . 4. 

AGREEAl’CV* xxxii. p. 138, 1. 16. 

AIINIE A'r, 'J’AKK AN. To c.'>limal«*. E, xvii p. Otj, 1 . 26. 

AT, LAY, .v/'. Alloy, K. i. p. 3. 1 . '.*7. 

ATild'A', s/'. A walk, bowling allcj'. E. \.\ii. p. <71, 1 . 16, 

xlv. ]i. 183, I. 2f), xlvi. p, 1. iS. 

AT.l/ t)XE. I he same. E. v.vix. p. 121, I 34, Iviii. p, aje, I. 8. 

ALLOW, 7'./. To appiovc E. xviii. i). 71, 1 . 7, xxvi. p. 103, 

1 . 23, lii. p. 21 1, I. 29. 

ALMA I (INK. (Jermany. E. Iviii. p. 2 3<>, I. le. 

ALMOST, (ff/,'. Oenerally : like E. .\liu. p. iy(t, 1 , 3. 

AMBA.S.SAGE, s/a Emb.as.sy, E. xxix p. 120, 1 . 30. 

AMIABLE, Loveable; used in the passive .sense, K. 
xliii. p. 177, I. 18. 

AMONGST, a^/zA Used by itself in the .sense of ‘ intennixerl’ 
E. xlvi. p 192. 1 . 27, 

AND. If. E. xxiii. p. 97, 1 . 21, xl, p. iftO, 1 . aG. 

ANGRY, tu//. Provoking anger. E. Ivii. p. 230, 1 . 25. 

ANSWERED, A A Guaranteed. E. xli. p. 172, 1. 14. 

ANTICAMERA, s/a An anlechandicr. E. xlv. p. 184, 1 . 33. 

ANTIMA.StjUE. A grotesque interlude iuiruduccd beivveen 
the adts of the nia.squc, to which it seived as a foil and con- 
tra.st, and lienee its name. Ben Joiison (Mtist/w fi/'Auj^urs'^ 

A A 2 
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uses antiC'Viastjiu^ that is, n masque in vvhicli rtw/Zcj or gro- 
tcs(j[ue figures took part, but it is uncertain whether this is 
the true etymology. E. xxxvii. p. 157, I. 24, • 

ANTIQU KS, sb> Grotescpie figures introduced in antinia&qucs. 
E. xxxvii. p. 157, 1 . 2G. 

APACE, adv. Hastily. F. p. 241, 1 . 3. 

APPAKENT, adj. Manifest. K. xl. p. 165, I. ii. 

APPE'J’ITE, IN. Desirous of rising. E. xlvii. p. xy6, 1 . 16. 

Al’PO.SED, /./. Questioned. E. xxii. p. 93, 1 . 28. 

APi^ROACHES, ih. Encroachments. E, xix. p. 77f 1 . 28. 

APRICOCKE.S, sh. Apricots. E. xlvi. p. 187, 1 . 30 

APT, tidj. Adapted, fit. E. xxix. p. 120, 1 . 5, 7. 

ARlilTREMENT, &h. Arbitratioj;j, decision. E. iii. p. 10, 1 . 18, 

ARE NOT. Do not exist. E. iii. p. ii, 1 . 28. So ‘wereiiot.’ 
xvii. p. 68, 1 . 17. Comp. Matt. ii. 18. 

ARGUMENT, sb. A subject for consideration, E. xxix. 
p. T19, 1. 17. 

ARl E'l’A'J'lON, I^at. a butting; hence, an as- 

sault with a battering r.ani. E. Iviii. p. 237, 1 . 18. 

ARRAS, iib. Tapestry; so called from the town Arras in 
Artois, where it was inincipally made. E. xxvii, p. 111, 
1. . 3 .V ^ , ,,. 

ARRAS', V. t. 'To .set in order of battle. K, Iviii. p. 237, 1 . 28. 

ARRGGANCY, .vA Arrogance. E. ix. ]>. 33, 1 . 22, 

ARTIFICERS, sh. Skilled workmen. E. ix. p. 31, 1 , 17. 

ARTILLERY, sb. Originally any engines of war were calletl 
artillery, .and the term was retained after the invention of 
gunpowder, h'. xxix. j). 120, 1. ii. 

AS, r/wy. That. E. vi p. iB, 1 . i 3 , xviii. p. 97, 1 . 21. So as -so 
that. viii. p. 27, 1. 5, p. 28, 1. 3, xxxix, p. 164, 1. 12. 

ASKE, V. t. To require. E. vi. p. 18, 1 . 2, p. 38, 1 . t 2, 
xxxiii. p. 140, 1. 20. 

ASPECT, sb. 'The appearance of a planet, which varied with 
its ])osition among the stars. E. ix, p. 29, 1 . 11. C. 7. p. 259. 


ASSAY, sb. Attempt. E, xv. p. 55, 1 . 28. 

ASSURED, f.p. .Sure, trustworthy. E. xi. p. 42, 1 . 34, xv, 
p. 57, 1. 20, ]). Gj, 1. 9. 

ATHWART,/?'*’/. Across. F. p. 241, 1 . 5. 

A'r THE FIRST. Atfir.st, E. xlv. p. 182, 1 . x8. 

A'r 'I'HE LEAST. At least. Is. xxix. p. i2(3, 1 . 29, 

A'r THE SECOND HAND. At second hand. E. llv. 
p. 217, 1. 25. 

AT'J'EMPER, re /. 'I'o moderate. E. xiv. p. 51, 1 . 6, Ivii. 

p. 22S, 1 . 8. C. 8. j). 260, 1 . I. 

AVKRSATION, sb. Aversion. E. xxvii. p. 106, 1 . 0. 
AVER'!', V. i. To turn aw'ay. K. iii. p. 9, 1 . 21. 
AVOIJMNCKS, sh. Outlets. E. xlv. p. 185, 1 . 14. 

AWAKE, V. t. 'I'o aw'akcn. E. xlix. p. 202, 1 . 33. 

AWAY. Used as a verb, to remove, or go away. E. liii. 
p. 213, 1. 19. 
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1 !. 

BABL'ER, s!>. An idle talker. !•'. vi. p. 19, 1 . 3:?, 

BAND, .vA Bond. K. iii. ]j. S, 1 , r, 3, xv. p. y), I. 10. 
^AN(^UF/r, A dining hall. K. xlv. ]•. i8,>, 1 . 3, jp 
BARBARDIJS PKOPLE, j/*. Barbarians. F. ,\vi. p. CtG, 
1. 4, Ivili. p. 1. ar. 

BARRIERS, i/i. The lists within which a toinnament was 
fongJu. K, wxvii. p. 15S, I. 7. 

BARTlTo].(JMFAV- riDE. W>. St Bartholomew’s day -is on 
atth Aug. K. xl\i. i>. 1K8, 1 . ap 
BASIO, fT(//. Liteially, lo\\ ; In-nce, in a moral sense, debased, 
degraded, ]^. wix, p. *1 •.>, 1. 14 
BA*l'TAir,K, A'/i A body of troitp-., E. tviii. ]i. -.>>7, 1. 2v). 
BAUDll, s/>. Is. xxw. 15T, 1 lO. Probably the Bass Isoelc. 

Bl*', i />/. K. i. i>. I, 1 . 3. iii. p. )f, 1 . 8, \\i\. p I .'8, 1 ^1 

BE '!'( t lf;V\'. \Ve should say, ‘have to p.i> p, .*(>;, 1 r, 
BEARI*',. '!’<» it “ to <Mny it oil*. E. xwi, p. »or,, | 3. 
BEARE-HEI^lv. I l'!.S, .s/». BeilKrius. 1 C \lvi. jt, ipp 1 . ii. 
BIC.\R 1 ‘,S-Et >< )'r, i/>. Jh'llt'luu iis fotiiius , fall<d .dso in 
(iera.dc’s Ht’rlut/f, 0\ hcele, ami ,S(,tt< r woi I, 1 C \l\i 
p. i<)t, I. 6. 

BEAU riKY, rs / To adorn E i. p 3, 1 . 

BK( 'A USE, I <>//y in owler that. 1 C viii. p. e(», 1 iS, .\vv. 

p, 101, 1 . 15, XXMV. p IIP 1 . I«). 

B KC'( )iNl LC, 7'./ 'J*o get to, lielake oneself. JC. \lv p. 18 pi .p 
llEC’OiXIM EN, Become. E. vviv. p r ’3. I pt 
BEE.'MJ., TO. To h.ip]»en, befall; gem 1 ally without the pie 
liosilion. 1 C Kiii i». .lift, I 14 

BEHOLDlNt 1 , n.//. BelmUh-ip imlebtcd. K. .v. p. \(u I i 
liv. p c’r7, 1. yp 

BlCEllvE, /nA*. iVi.lubly E. li p yoS. 1 vs 
BE.MOAlS\ rs tr/ 7 . 'I'o bimman oneself to lavnent F. ix 
!’■ 3 ". 1 3 ' . . ^ 

BICNT, s/>, A kind of grass, c.illed by (lenudi? A’/vv/);/ns'v, 
whi< h was nsi,d for chimney ornaments. E. xlvp p | 5 ' 8 , 
1. 27. 

B E.S'Ft ) W I N ( }, .vA Placing, settling in lile. E x.wii p. up 

1 ’.I. 

BE'l'W 1 X'r. /ic/. Between. E xwli, ]) 138,1.2.3. 

BICVICR, iA 'I’ln* fnmt p.iil of a helmet wlm li h.nl openings 
for the eyes, ami when down co>eied the f.u'e. l''r, Arv'/oc. 
E. xwv. ]i. 150, 1 . 3.p 

BIONIC.SSE, .sA Si/e K xlv. p 182, 1 20. 

BIN = BEEN. (' 10. p. 2r,3, 1 I. 

liIR'J'H, s/i. 'l icit which is li<n-n, offspring. IC. xxiv. p 9(). 1 1 
BLAB, .v/>. A t«*llei- of secrets. E. \i. p. 19, 1 . 3'. 

BUACKES, jA Mourning. E. ii, p. f», 1 t 
P' i.ANOH, 71. i. 'I’o lliiicli. E. .xx. p. Ro. I, 30. 

,, 7'./ 'To avoid. E. xxvi. p. 103, I. 12. 

BLUSIIINO, .vA 'J'he cause of blushing or shame. E. x.xvii 
p. 1 15, 1- 13 - 
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TiOARD, sh. Table. R. xxxviii. p, 160, 1 . 25, 

BODY-HORSE, sh. I'hc shaft horse. C. 10. p. 2C6, 1 . iq. , 

BONNETS, sh. Hats, of men, as well as women. E. xli. 
. p. t68, 1. T3. 

BORDERER, sh. E. xxix. p. 127, 1. 5. A borderer. 'Onf 
that dwelleth by, that comnictn out of one countrie and 
dwelleth in another.” Baret, Alvenrie. 

BOWED,/./. Bent. E, xxvii, p, 113, 1 . 33. 

BRAVE, V. t. 'J’o assume ostentatiously, parade. E. xv. 
% 61, 1. 23. 

BRAVE, adj. Fine. F.. xxxiii. p. 141, 1 . 15. 

BRAVERY, sh. Finery: hence ostentation, di.spl.ay, bra- 
vado. E. xi. p. 41, I. 7, XV. p» 61, 1 . I, XXV. p. 10?, I. 29, 
xxxvii. p. iijS, 1. 13, liv. p. 216, 1. 9. Ivii. p. 228, 1. ?. 

BREAK, 7>. i. 'I’n train, achtstom. E. !ii. p. 21 r, I. 2. 

BROAKE, 7^/. 'Po nej^otiate. E. xx.\iv. p. 146, I. 24. 

BROKEN MUSICKE. Aliisic that is interrupted or not 
coiitimious. E. xxxvii. p. 156, 1 , 8. Air C'happell {/V/. 
Alns. i. 246, note C ) say.s it nie.aiis what we now term ‘ a 
string band.’ 

BRUIT, sh. Cry. E. liv. p. 216, 1. 14. 

HUCKI JNO, /;*. /. Prepariiifl: to K, .\\i. p. 90, 1 . 3. 

BURSE, sh. 'I'he Exeh.an^e ; Fr. bourse. K, xviii. p. 72, 1 . 12. 

BUS IE, rtdj. Full of w'ork, elaborate: now applied only to 
persons. H. xlvi. p. 191, 1. t. 

VtVZZVsHf sh. Empty noises. E. xxxi. p. 135, I ri. 

BY. By how niuen. K x. p. 37, 1 . 24, xx. p. 82, 1 . 7, .\xxiv. 
p. 147, 1 . 30. By ili<‘ sp.ace of. E. xxi\. p T28, 1 . 13. 

BV-WAY, A'h. A secret w.iy. K. xi. p. 4?. 1 . tC\ Ivi. p 225, 1 . 9. 

BY-WORD, .vA A proverb, s.aying. E. xxv, p. lot, 1 . ?i. 


C. 

CAN, 7>. /. "’o be .able. I*), xi. ]>. 40, 1 . 19. 

CANTICLE, sh. Soiiff. K. ii. p, 7, 1 . 13. 

CAPABLE OF. Havinpj capat ity for. E. v\ii. p. 91, l.‘j2. 
CAIM'J’ALL, (tdj. Chief. E. Ivi, p. 222, 1 . lO. 

(’ARE NO'r. Are not careful or cautious, 1 C. xlii. p. 174,!. 15 
(CARl^, sh. Chart. JC. xviii. p, 72, 1 . 31, x*xi\. p. 119, 1 <.*9. 
CARRIED, /J. /». (Cjirried on. E. xv. i>. 56, 1. i.|. 

CAST, 7>./. 'I’o cou.sider. FC. x.xvii. p. 114, 1. :».p 

„ 7>. t. To contrive. FC. xlv. p, 183, 1 . 33. To decide. 

E. H. p. 2o8, 1 . 2f), hence ‘ the casting vine’. 

CVl STOK F. l/Af. A natural product contained in two sacs near 
the organs of gcncr.uion t)f the beaver; formerly used as 
a medicine, now chielly as a perfume. IC. xwii. ]». 107, 
1. 22. 

CATCHPOLF:, .vA a Kailiir. E. liii. p. 215, 1 . g. 
CFCNSURF'., sh. Opinion. E. xxix. p. 118, 1 . 4. 
CFCR'rAlNICSl', adj. Must certain. FC. xxxiv. p. 146, 1 . 34. 
CICRTAINTV, sh. Trustworthiness. 1 C. vi. p. 19, 1. 10. 

C less I ON, sh. Concession. 1 C. liv. p. 218, 1 . 3. 
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CHALLKNGK, t. To claim. K, xlviii. p. kjS, 1. 7. Comp, 
Ex. xxii, 9. 

AM AIRIS, The tlwarf Iris which (jcrardo enunieiatcs 
ri yarieties. Perhaps the Iris fin tut lit may be meant. IS. 
.\lvi. p, 187, 1. a. 

CHAPMEN, jfA Buyers. V'.. xxxlv. p. r46, 1 . 27. 
CHARACTER, sb. A stamp, mark. C. 9. p. 2G3, 1 . 15. 
CHARGE, sb. Cost. E. liv. p. 217, 1 . 14. Comp. 1 Cor. fx. 18. 

,, r\ /. To burden. K. xlviii. p. J98, 1 . .j. 

CH ARCfEA B LE, irr^*. Costly, cxix;nsi\c. E. xxix. p. lefkl 7. 
CHARGEIS, sb. Expcnccs. E. viii. p. 26, I. iC\ xvviii. 

CHECKE wi'H, v,I. 'Jit) hinder. K x. p. 38. I. 7. xvvi. 
V T34. 1. S' 

CHI EEE.ST, /M/. Chief. E. li. p. 207, 1. 0. Comp. ? Cor. xi. s. 
CHOLER, sb. Anjser. E. xxxvi. i>. 15s I. t. 

CHOP, 7^i. 'I’o bandy woifls ; from ‘chop’ to change or in- 
terchange. Hence the shnii? nord ‘chad’*. 1 C. hi. p. 
225. 1. 20. 

CHOPPINCr, sb. ChanKinK. K. xx.\lv. p. 146, 1. ?8. 
CHURCH MEN, .rA Ecclesiastics. K. viii. p. 27, 1. it. 
CIRCUM.STANCE, sb. Thiswoid includes all tlu* surround- 
ings .and .aocoinjianimcnts of an aclion. K. Iv. j>. 219, 1. 12. 
CIVIL, ft/iy. Literally, citi/cn-hke : hence orderly, refined, 
.and, as applied to a<iUous, becoming. E. .vvii. p. Chj, 1 . t, 
xlviii. p. im, I. 9. 

civility, sb. Civilization, F. xlvi. p. jSG. 1 . 7. 
(ILAMOUR, V'. t. To disturb with clanumr. I'l vx. p. 87,1. 30. 
CL EAKE, .'?<//. Open. E. i. p. 3, 1 . es. 

CLEARNESSE, sb. Opemu'*-s. E. vi. p. 19, 1 . 17. 

ClyEAV’K, ?v./. 'I'll .slick, .adhere. E. iii. p. la, 1. ij, C. 8. 
p. '.'Gi, I. 24. 

CLOISTERED, /./. .Surrounded with cloislors. E. xlv. 
p. 184, 1. 17. 

CI.OSK, Seciet. E. vi. p. u), 1 . ,p .\i. p. 42, 1 . jG, Ivi. 

J>.*2? 1 . 14. 

CLOSENESSls, .vA Secrecy. E. vi. p, 18, 1 . 13, 15, p. 19. 
I. 20, xwii. p. Jio, I. 17, 

C.'LOVIO G 1 Id.V'FLOWKR, sb. Perhaps Pumilius enryo 
f>hyllns. Gerardc distingui.shc-s the Cl«>vc Lilly -Flower 
from the Caniation only hy its heinj; smaller both Tu loaf 
.ami flower. E. xlvi, p, 188, 1 . 34, 

COEMP'l’ION, sb. A buying lip. E. \xxiv. p. J47, 1 . 19. 
COLT.ECT, v.t. To gather, infer. E. xxxv. p. 152, 1 . 20. 
COLldAR. sb. An owucrof coal mines. E. x.vxiv. p. T4r.. l.G. 
COLOUR, V. /. 'J\\('oioi 4 r other mens moneyes. E. .\li. p. 172, 
1 . 25. ‘To coionr strangers’ gomls, Is when a Free-mau or 
Denison permits a Foreigner to enter Goods at the Custoin- 
lionsc in his name*. Phillips’ Kew Worid of liWdA', 
Gth cd. 

CO.MEIdNKSSE, sb. Beauty, gr.acc, K. .vxvii. p. 115, I. 8, 
xliii. p. 177* 
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COMKLY, adj\ Becoming. K. x. p. 37, I. 10, liv. p. 218, I. 3. 
COMFORT, 7/,/. To strengthen- K. xxxix. p. 164, 1 . ii. ^ 
COMMKND, V. i. To recommend. E. xxx. p. 132, 1 . 21. 
COMMENDATORY, Letters row letters of • 
recommendation. E. lii. p. 210, 1 . 15. • 

COM MISERABLE, ndj. Miserable, in the sense of de.serv- 
ing compassion. E. xxxiii. p. 143, 1 . 9. 

COMMODITIES, sb. Advantages. E. xli. p. 168, 1 . 25. 
COMMON, tidj. Belonging to all alike, public. Thus ‘The 
•JItook of Common Prayer’ is the book of pr.ayer used in 
public, and in common by all. E. xv. p. 55, 1 . 34. 
COMMON PLACE, sb, A theme, or college c.vcrclsc, in 
which a particular .subjcA was discus.sed. K. xxxii. p. 
136, 1 . 6, C. 10. p. 266, 1 . 8. * 

COMMUNICATE, /./. .Shared. E. xiii. p. 48, 1 . 30. 
COMMUNICATE Wl'J'H, v.t. To .sluire with, impart to. 

K. XX. p. 84, 1 . 20, xxvii. p, 110, 1 . 13, xxxi. p. i^s, b 16. 
COMPACTED,/./. Compa( 5 l. C. 5. p. 255, 1 . 26. 
CtJMPASSE, sb. Circuit. K. xxix. p. 129, 1, 5. Contrivance. 
C. y. p. 264, 1. 16. 

COMPOSI'J’lt )N, sb, 'reinperameiit. E. xlii. p. 173, 1 . 21. 
COMPOUND, 7 ).t. lb settle. E. )v. p. 220, 1 . 24, Iviii. p. 
23s, 1. 4. 

COMPREHEND, 'i'o include, cmhr.ice. E. xlviii. p. 

200, 1. 12. 

CONCEIT.S, sb. C'.onceptions, ideas. E. \i. p. 22, 1 . 4. 
CONDEMNED MEN. Convias. E. xxxiii. p. 139, 1 . 21. 
CONFEDERATE, /./. J^cagiied, united. I'i. xvi. ]>. 64, 1 . 13. 
CONFICRENCE, sb, C’onsiiltation E. 1 . p. 205, 1 . 16. 
CONFER RE, v.t, 'J‘o consult. K. 1 . p. 205, 1 . ly. 

CONFI DKNCUC, j/'. Credit. K. xv. p. Ci, 1 . *31, vl. p. 166, 

1 . 27. Boldness. ,\vi. p. 65, 1 . 32. 

CONSCUKNCE. sb. Con.sciousncss. xi. p. 40, 1 . 26. 
CONSENTINtJ, /. /, Agreeing. C. 7. p. 257, 1 . 27. 
CONSOR'r, IN. Jn company, in concert. E. xx. p. 86, 1 . 12. 
CONTAIN 1 C, 7 >. f, 'Jo hold in, restr.iin, restria. E! x.xix. 

p. 124, 1. 21, ]i. 125, 1. 17, IvH. p. 230, 1. 5. 

CON'I’ICND, 7 '. /. 'I'o endeavour. K. Iv. ]>. 220, 1 . 2. 
CON'J’EN r, 7 ^ /. 'I'o please, give .satisfaction. E. xxxii. p. 
C 37 . 1 * ' V 

CONTRARIE, /o/?'. On the contrary. C. 6. p. 237, 1 . ly. 
CON'l’KARl WISE, ndv. On the contrary. E. iii. p. 10, 1 . 13, 
ix. p. 32, 1. 10, xlviii, p 199, 1. 23, li. p. 207, 1. 5. 
CONTROVERSIE, sb. Dispute. E. xlix. p. 202, 1 . i. 
CONVENl EN'l', Of//. Suitable. E. xxix. p. 122, 1 . 31. 
CONVERSAN’r IN. Conversant with. E. .vx. p. 86, I. 30. 
CONVERSA'ITON, sb. Used of a m.in’s whole walk ana 
manner of life. K, xxvii. p. 106, 1. T2. 

CONVERSIC, V. /. 'I'o he engaged. E. xxxviii. p. i6r, 1 . 2. 
CONVER'l'. 7'./. 'I'o change. C. 6. ]>. 257, 1 . 11. 
CONVINCE, 7'. To refute. E. xvi. p. 64, 1 . 5. 
COPUI.A'l'K, /. /. (bupled, united. E. -\xxi.v. p, 164, 1 . 8. 
CORN ELIAN'TREE. The Cornel Tree. E. xlvl p. 187,1.7. 
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CORNELIANS, sl>. The fruit of the <;:!ornel tree, sometiinci 
called Cornelian cherries, which were in some parts of the 
country used for tarts. E. xlvi. p. 187, 1 . 34. 

, CORNE-MAS'l'KR, sl>. An owner of corn. E. .vxxiv. p, 

• 146, 1. 7. 

CORRKSFONOENCK, HOLD. To bear a proportion, cor- 
respond. E. .w. p. 63, 1 . II. 

CORRORORA^rE, /./, Strengthened, confirmed, K. xxxix. 

p. 162, 1. 9. 

CORRUKJ', 7 '. 7*. ^ To become corrupt, putrefy, K. ^vii. 
p. 6tj, 1. 34, xxviv. p. 148, 1, 1 

COUN'r, 7». /. To reckon, consider. K. i. p. 1, 1 . 3, .\\\vi. 
p. 154, 1. 23, \lvii. p. 24. 

COHN'i'ERVALE, 7*. /. 'l‘o out\vci}>;h. C. 2, p. 240, 1 . 14. 

COUNTRY, HeUniginj^ t<» one's country ; like the I .at, 

f>atrius. E. xviii. p, 74, 1 . 6. 

COUR.AdES, .t/». S]»irits. E. xxiv p. 12H. 1 . e, 'Coura'p*' 
appears to liave been used at first for any feeling of the 
heart. Comp. Chaucer, i\ 7 ' jmil. , 

‘In Sijulhwcrk at the 'labhard as I l.iy, 

Redy t»> wemlen on my pilgtiinage 
'i'o Canturbury with <levont coritfii'' 

COURSE, OE. E. xxiv. p. ot), 1 . 14. 'I'he Lat. Iranslalion 
\vAs dei ui'SH solOt th.at is, in its mere passage or pr()giess, 
ami this seems to be the meaning of the phrase. 

COURSE, OU'i' OE. Out of order. E. .\l\i. i>, 1 . 16 

COVERT, adj. SheltercMl. E. xlvi. p. 180, 1. 30. 

,, sh. Shelter. C. 7. p. 250. 1 . 17. 

(!OVET, v.t. 'J’o desire eariicsilv. K. wxv, p 152, 1. K). 

CREATURE, sb. In the literal sctise of 'a thing created’, 
applied b(»th to animate and inanimate objetHs K. i p, 2, 
I. 3?, vii. ]». 23, I. i«). 

CRINCIE, sb. A senile b<«\v. E. iii. p. i>, 1 29 

CRi^CL^.S IT^R N US. I 5 y this H.icon appare ntly means some- 
thing dilfercnl frtun the plant now known by the name, 
which has a ])nrple flower. A<'cor«ling tv» lanuhin's Hortus 
Rriiauuicus^ the ctmimon yadlow t rocus \C iufeus, w.ts not 
introduced till 1629. The C. sn.\utfia, which has a yellow 
llower, was introdviced in Oerarde calls the Cft-»iUS 

I’eruus ‘the early flouring wilde SaflVon,' and gives two 
kinds C. Wjiorc Intt'o., Yellow Spring SaflVon, and C. I', 
Jloit' rtlbfl. While Spring Saffron, which may be those to 
whi«.h Raeon alludes. 

CROOK, v.t, 'J’o twist, pervert. V. xxiii. p. f/>, 1. vt», xxvii. 
p. 113, 1. 34. 

CROSSE, ^dj. Opposing, contradu'Vory, E. iii. p, 10, 1 . 2t. 

CUNNINGLY, nd7>. Skilfully. E. xxix. p. ii8, 1 . 15. 

CURHdUS, adj. J.,iteralty, careful, with the notion of over 
niceness or extreme .accuracy ; ingenious. K. ix. i». 29, 
1. 14. 

CURIOUS ARTS Magical arl.s. The pbrasc is borrowed 
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from the Vulgate rendering of Adis xix, 19, E. xxxv. 
p. ISO, 1. 26. 

CURIOSITTE/S, sh. Nice questions. E. ix. p. 29, 1 . 22. 
CURIOSITY, sh. Elaborate work. K. xlvi. p. 192, 1 , 4. 
CURIOUSLY, nti7>. Carefully, accurately. K. 1 . p. 205, l.%. 
CURRANTLY, adv. Continuously. E. xxxi. p. 134, 1. 7. 
CUSTOME, sl>. Tax, Impost. E. xix. p. 80, 1. 33, xxxiii. p. 
t42, 1. 6. 


D. 

« 

DAINTILY, nd7>. Elegantly. E. i. p. 2, 1 . 5, xlv, p. 185, 1 . 7. 

DAIN^’Y, adj. Elegant. E. xxxvii. p. 156, 1 . 15. 

DAMMA.SIN, jA 'J'ho Damascene plum, or dainsoii. E. xlvi, 
p, 187, 1. 14. 

DAMOSKLI^, a'A Dam.sel. E. xxxviii, p. 160, I. 23. 

DAN(iER, s/t. To come in da7i,^cr - to be endangered. 
K. xiii. p, 47, 1 . In E. xlvii. p. 1^5, 1 . 7, ‘danger* i.s 
used where we should put the aujcdlive ; so ‘ reason * for 
‘reasonable’, 

DECEIVAI’LE, ndj. Deceptive. K. xUv. p. 178, 1 , 16. 

DECEIVE, V. t, 'lo defraua, d<;prive. E. xlvi. p, 193, 1 . 33, 
C. 7. p, 258, 1 . 31. 

DKCEN'r, adj. Becoming, graceful. E. xHii. p. 177, I. 16, 
xlv. p. 184, 1. 18. 

DECr.INA'rioN, .d>. Decline, declension. E. xxii. p. 94, 1 . 5, 
xxix. p. 126, 1, 5. 

DECLINE, 7/, f. To turn aside. E. xl. p. t 66 , 1 . 30. 

DEDUCED,/./. Brought down, K. Ivi. p. 227; 1 . 7. 

DEERE, atfj. Profound. E. ix, p. 32, I, 29. 

I)EEACE, 7'. /. To destroy. K. iii. p. T2, 1 . to, x\\. p. 66, 1 . 27. 

DEFA'riGA'riON, s/>. Wcariucss. C. to. p. 266, I. 25. 

DEOENKRATK, /./. Degenerated. K. xi. p. 41, 1 . 12. 

f)ELlVKR, V. f. 'I’o de.scribc. E. xlv. p. i8r. 1 . 27. 

DELIVER,?/./. ' 1 \> let in, .admit. Vb xlvi. p. 190,1. 25. 

DELIVERED,/./. lectin, admitted. K. .xlvi. p. 192, I. 14. 

DELIVERIES, jA Means of escape from dilVicuUics. E. 
xix. p. 76, 1. 34. 

DENY, 7». /. 'lo refuse. E. xHx. p. 202, 1 . 16. 

DEPEN DANCES, jA Dependencies. E. xx. p. 85, 1 . 14, 
xxxvi. p, 155, 1. 17. 

DEPRAVE, 7/./. I'o misrepresent, disparage. E. xlix. p. 
202, 1. 7. 

DKPUTIE, fA The Lord Lieutenant of Irel.and. The word is 
curious, bccatise it is used in Adis xix. 38, for the Roman 
jiroconsnl. E. xxxix. p. 163, 1 . 19. 

DERIVE, 7'. /. To turn aside. K. ix. p. 34, 1 . 1. 

7/. /. 'i’o he derived. C. 9. p. 262, 1 . 23. 

DES'rrrU'L'E, t, /. 'I’o leave destitute. E. xxxiii. p. 143, 1 . 6. 

DIET, 7'. /. To t#iko one’s meals. K. xviii. p. 73, 1 , 7. 
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DIFFICILNESSE, sd. Stubbornnes';. E. xiii. p. 40, I. t6. 
DJGGED, p.p. Dug. E. xxiii. p. 97, 1 . 33. 

•jilSABLE, 7'. t. To damage. E. xlix. p. 202, 1 . 8. 
•DISADVANTAGEAELE, Disadvantageous. E. xxviii.* 
, • p. 117, 1. 15, 

DfSCERNE, V. t. To distinguish. E. iii. p. 10, 1 . 26, xxxvi, 
P- i 55 > b 33 * 

DISCERNE OF. To discern. E. xxxvi, p. 155,1.28. • 

DISCOMMODITIES, sIk Disadvantages. E. xxxiii. p. 142, 
1 . 21, xli. p. T69, I. 5. * • 

DISCC)NTENT, Discontented. E. xv. p. r*o, 1. i8, 

xlviii. p. lofj, 1. 22. 

DlSCON'l'EN'l’MENT, sh.m Discontent. 1 *'. ix. p. 34. 1 . 18, 
xt'. p. 57, 1. 12. 

DISCOURSING, Discursive, rambling, K. i, p. 1, 1 . 7. 
DISC(.)VEK. v.t. To uncover, disclose. K. v. ]>. 17, 1 , .*7. 
DlS('OVETi 1 E, Disclosure. K. vi. p. nj, 1 . 33, xb. p. 
168, 1. 22. 

DISPEOPLE, 7'. t. To depopulate. K. lyiii. p. 231, I. 20. 
DISPLAN'J’, V, t, 'l't» displace. E. xxxiii. p. 139, 1 . 7. 
iilSPLEASLIRE, v. f, '!*<• displease. E. xxxvi. p. 154, 1 . 27. 

1 )l.SP().SlTION, sl>. Airangcnient. E. 1 . p. 204, 1 . 5. 
DISREPUTATION, sIk Disrei»utc. K. xlviii. p. re/), 1 . 32. 
IJISSOLVE, t. To annul, used of laws, like the Lat. <iissol- 
E. iii. p. ta, I. 9* 

DISTANCIO, .7/;. Variance. E, xv. p. 62, 1 . 7. 

DISTAS'I’K, sh. Disgust. K. v. p. 17, 1 . 17. 

DlS'l’ASTEI"), /./. Disgitsted. E. xlix. p. .'>02, 1 , 14. 
lj|'j''PY, sIk 'rhe worils of a song, .iiid hence the song 

itself. O. Fr. tfilUK 1 C. xxxvii. p. 150. 1 . 9. 

DIVERS, txti^ Difterent. K. iii. p. 9, 1 . 29, xv. p. 87, I. are 
DIVERSLY, inH>. DifferentJjr. K. xxix. }>. 422, I. j. 
][)OC'rOR, sIk 'rcaehcr. IC. lii. p. 9, 1 . 13, xiii. p. ,|8, I. 9. 
|)OClTRlNlC, a/», 'reaching. K. iii. p. 13, 1 . 2?. 

DOE, 7J. i. 'i'o wotk. pohIucc. E. Iviii. p. 232, 1 , 34. 
i>OLIC,*fA Dealing, rlistrihutimi. 1 C. x.v.viv. i). 144, 1 . 15. 
DOLOR, sl>. Pain. E. ii. p. 7, I, 12. 

1 >ONA'l'IVK, sff. A largess, gift <»f money. 1 C. .w. p. (i,\ I. 22. 

xix. p. 81, 1. 3, xxix. p. 179, 1. 25. " 

DOUirr, 7 >.f. 'I'o fear; like the Lat. tiulniarc in the later 
sense. E. xxii. p. 92, 1 . 22, xxviii. p. zi6, I. 18, Liij. p. 
234, 1. 12. 

DRIK PLOW, .v/'. A iokr-, smart hit. E. x.vxii. p 138, I rt. 
DRIVE, 7'./. To conduit : still userl < oUo»iuially in the same 
sense. E. xli. p. i<>o, !, 13. 

DROW'ril, sb. Drought. C. 4. p. 25** b **• 


K. 

KCCENTRICKS, sh^ In the Ptolemaic system of astronomy 
the sun and moon were supposed to move about the earib 
ill circles; but in onlcr to account for the varying velocity 
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of their motion the earth was supposed not to be at the 
centre of these circles, which were therefore called ecce^i- 
frics. E. xvii. p. 69, 1 . 12. 

•EDGE, V, i. To incite, stimulate. E. xll. j). 171, 1 . 31. 

EFFECTUAL, Efficient, effedlive, E. liv. p.'aib, 1 . T2. , 

EFFEMINATE, v.i. To become effeminate. E. xxix. 
p. 128, 1. 2. 

EIACULATION, sb. A darting forth. E. ix. p. 29, 1 . 13. 

EITHER,/;'. Each. E. xxx. p. 133, 1 . 14. 

ETWVEORA'rE, /./. Elaborated. K. xx. ]>. 83, 1 . 25. 

ICLKCTION, sh. Choice. E. xliv. p. 178, 1 . 10, xlviii. p. 199, 

1 . 25, C. 3. p. 250, 1. 14. 

ELEGANCY, sb. Elegance. •£. xxxvii. p. 15C, 1 . 4, xlv. 
p. 18s, 1 . 9 * 

ET.ENCHES, sh. Refutations. P. 247, 1 . 4. 

EM HAS I'’., V. t. To make base, deteriorate. E. i. p. 3, 1 . 29. 

lOMHASSAGE, sb. Embassy. E. liii. p. 215, 1 , f».* 

EMPLOY!) MEN. Fr. cinl>JoyeSy which is becoming natu- 
ralized. E. xviii. p. 73, 1 . 18. 

EMULAl’lON, sb. Strife, contention, as in Gal. v. 20. E. 
vii. p. 2p 1. 18. 

KNCREASE, sIk Produce. E. xxxiii. i». T40, 1 . 24. 

END, sb. Intention. K. li. p. 208, j). 30. To the end~\\\ 
order. K. xxii. p. 93, 1. 28, xlix. p. 2or, 1. 20. 

ENDANGER, 7/. t. To run the risk of. E, xv. p. 61, 1 . 3. 

ENDANGERING, .vA Danger, risk. E. xxxiii. p. 142, 1 . 16. 

ENGAGE INTO. To involve in. K. xviii. p. 73, 1 . 29. 

ENGAGEMENT, sIk Obligation, F. xwix. p. t6?, 1 . 18. 

ENtilNES, sb. SkllAd contrivances, works of art involving 
inffeuiunt or skill. E. xvii. p. 6g, 1 , 13. 

ENQUIRE, V. /. Not now used as a transitive verb. E. xlviii. 
p. i- I- ^ 

ENRKHI, 7 f. i. To grow rich. K. xxxiv. p. tas, 1 . 28, 

ENSIGNS, sb. Insignia: wc have gone back to the Latin 
word. E. xxix. p. 130, 1 . 7. 

ENSUE, 7'. /. I'o follow, result. E. xlviii. p. 198, 1 . 1^. 

EN'l'ERLACHC, 7>. t. To in.sert. E. liii. p. 215, 1 . 12. 

EN'I'ERPRISER, sb. An adventurer. E. xl, p. 166, 1 , 22. 

EN'I'ER'J’AINM ENT, sb. Diversion; something which with- 
dr.aws attention from the main siihjedl. E. xlix. p. 201, 1 . i8, 

KN'l’RANCE, sb. Used metaphorically of cleinenl.'iry know- 
ledge. E. xviii. ]>. 7r, I. 4. 

ENTRED LICAGUK. Formed a league. E. xv. p. 56, 1 . 5. 

EPICURE, sb. Epicurean. E. iii. p. 13, 1 . 2. C. 3. i>. 249, 

1. 22. 

EPICYCLE., sb. In order to account for the apparent motion 
of the planets, sometimes diredl and sometimes retrograde, 
it was supposed in the Ptolemaic system of astronomy that 
each planet moved in a .small circle, the centre (>f which 
described a larger circle about the earth. These small 
circles were called epicycles. E. xvik p. Cg, 1 . 12. 

EQUIPOLLENT, adj. Equivalent. E. xxxix. p. 162, 1 . 22. 



KgUIVALEN'r wrril. Equivalent to. C. 5. p. 255, 1 . 25. 

ERK, adv. Before. K. xxxii. p. 138, 1 . 26. 

RRECTlNti, sb. Establishing;. E. xix. p, 7';, 1 . 17, 
•ESPIAL, j/'. Spy. E. xlviii. p. 198, 1 . 22. 

•E^'PA'J'E, sb. State, condition. E. ix. p. 3.^, 1 . 33, p. 35, 1 . 3; 
xiv. p. 5J, 1. 2, xv. p. 58, 1. 34, .\x. p. 87, 1. 12, xxn. p. 92, 
1. 16, Ivi. p. 227. 1. JO. 

ESTEEM OK. To esteem, value. E. x. p. 37, 1 . 30. 

ESTIVATION, sb. A x>lace of estivation is a .sutuiuer-house. 
E. p. 183, 1 . 21. 

ETH 1 ( )PE, sb. Ethiopian. E. xxNvii. p. 157, 1 . 27. « • 

EUOH, sb. Yew. K. xlvi, p. 186, 1 . 17. 

EVACUATED,/./. Made v<nd. t'. 10. p. 267, 1 . i. 

EVEKY, pr. Eacli. E. x\*. p. 5b, 1 . 19. C. 5. p. 255, 1 . 7. 

EVILL-KAVOUREI). Bad: literally, had-lookin^ from 
vour., as applied to the features of the f:ue. E. xxxix. 
p. 162, J. (u 

EXAI.TATION, sb. 'ryrwliiti’s note on the Wife of Batli's 
J’rologue Chaucer, C*. T. 1 . 6284', explains this word : “ In 
the old astrology, a planet was sahl to be in its exaltation^ 
when it wa.s in lliat sign of the /odiao, in whidi it was .sup- 
posed to c.\erL i; » stioiigc-q influetice. The ('ppositc sign 
w'as calknl its d*'iv lion, as in that it wms sui)i»osed to be 
weakest." E. xxxix. p. 164, 1 . \ {. 

KXC:EE 1 )ING. adv. E.vccMlingly. K. vxxix. p. 164, ). (1. 

EXCKin', v.L To make exception. E. viii. p. 26, 1 . ci. 

EXCUSATION, sb. Excuse. K. xxv. p. jo.*, I 26, liv. 

p, 2lS, 1. p 

EXKRC’ISEl), /./. Pradised, trained. Is xl. p. !(■>>', I. 2.1. 

KXHAUS'J', /./. K.vhausted. E. viii. p. 27, 1 . 24, Jviii. 

]). 238, 1. 9. 

EXTMsC'J’, 7>tt. To w'ait for. K. xxxiv. p, t-K», 1 14. 

EXPERIENCE, PUT IN. Expeiienced. E. x.wiii. i*. 141, 
I. 18. 

EXl’ENUAT!-:. re /. ^I'o weaken. C. 7. p. v’Vj. I f>. 

EX 1 T;RNE, adj. K.Mcrnal. E. xh'i. p. 174, 1 . 30. C. 8. 
p. 2(11. 1. 14, 

EXTRlsME, adrj* Extremely. E. xxxvii. p. 130, I. 10, xliv. 
p. 178, 1. 21. 


F, 

FACILE, tidj. Easily swayed, fickle. E. viii. ]». 27, 1 . 14 
EACII-ITY, sb. Fickleness. E. xi. p. 42, 1 . 21. Hi. p. 211. 1 . 24 
FACUL'J'Y, sb. Ability. E. xxv. p. 13 I. 17. 

FA INK, adj. (dad, and by a curious change of ineaniug, 
compelled. E. xix. p. 80, 1 . 12, 

FAINK, adv. Gladly. E. xi. p. 40 , 1. 5* 

FA I NED, Ficlitiou-s. E. xxxiv. p. 144, 1 . 17. 

FAlN'l’ i. To decay, become feeble, and hence inetaphoii- 
cally, to lose confidence. E. xvi. p. 65, 1 . 13. 
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FAIRE, adv. Handsomely. E. vi. p. 21, 1 . 27, Ivi*. p. 225, 

1. II. 

FAIRE, adj. Handsome. E. xiv. p. 52, I. 16, .vxii. p. 95, 1. 

Xlv. p« 1B2, 1. 22. 

FALL, v,u • To chance, happen. E. xJv. p. 52, 1 . 11. 
FALLAXES, sh. Fallacies. P. 247, 1 . 3. 

FALL UPON. To come to. E. xlvii. p. 196, 1 . 13. 

FAME, sb. Reputation. E. vi. p. 22, 1 . ii. Rumour. E. xv. 

P- S 5 » S* F. p. 240, 1 . 17. 

FARE, vA. To happen. E. xvi. p. 65, 1 . 16. 

FA§CE' 1 \ sh. A facet, or little face. E. Iv. p. 220, 1 . 2. 
FASHION, sb. Habit. E. xlvii. p. 196, 1 . 31. 

FAST, adj. Firm. E. xv. p. 62, J. 2. 'J’enacious, E. xlvi, 
p. 188, 1. 14. • 

FAS']', adv. Close. E. xiv. p. 52, I. 7. 

FAS'l'ER, adv. Closer. E. xv. p. 56. 1 . lo. 

FAVOUR, sh. F.'ice, countenance. E. xxvii. p. 113, 1 . 14, 
xliii. p. 176, 1. 17. * 

FEARES, sh. Objeas of fear. K. xv. p. 58, 1. 8. 

FEARFUIi, adj. 'I'imid. E. xxix. p. iiy, 1 . 22, xxxi. p. 134, 
1. 17, xxxvi. p. 15s, 1. 3. 

FEARFULNESSF., sh. 'rimidity. E. vi. p. at, 1 . 11. 
FEljlClTY, sb. Good fortune. E. v. p. 17, 1 . 16, xl. p. 166, 
1. 28, xliii. p. J77, 1. 10, Iv. p. 220, 1. 11. 

FELLOW, j/;. Cojnpanion. E. ix. p. 31, 1 . 19. 

FE'TCH ABOU'r, v. i. To go about. E. xxii. p. 95, 1 . 5. 
FETCHING, sh. Striking. E. Iviii. p. 237, I. 14. 

FI FT, adj. Fifth. E. xvi. p. 64, 1 . 20. 

FLAGG ES, sh. 'The Yellow Iris. E. xlvi. p. i86, 1 . 19. 
FLASH, fA A .sudden blaze; hence, with suddenness as the 
prominent idea, an insitant. E. xxix. p. 126, 1 . 3. 

FIjASHY, adj. Tasteless. E. 1 . p. 205, 1 . 15. « 

FLOS AFRlCANUSy sh. 'The African marigold. E. xlvi. 
p. 187, 1. 21. 

FL()U'r, sh. A jc-st, taunt. E. x-\xii. p. 138, 1 . 11. 

FLOWER DE LICKS, sb. Fleur dc lis, or iris. E. xlvi. p. 
187, 1. 10. 

FLUX, sh. Flueluation. E. Iviii. p. 231, 1 . lO. 

FLY, V. t. 'To lly at, attack. F. p. 240, 1 . i. 

FOLLOWING, sh. Sea. E. iii. p. lo, 1 . 13. 

FOND, adj. Foolish. E. xxvii. p. 113, 1 . 21. 

FOOTPACE, sh, A dais or raised platform for a chair of state. 
E. Ivi. p. 225, L 30* 

FORECONCEYVING, pr. p. Preconceiving. C. 8. p. jfco, 


1. 19. 

FORESEE, V. i. To provide. E. xv. p. 59, 1 . 8, xlv, p. 184, 
I. 30, Iviii. p. 236, 1 . 27. 

FORGO'r, p.p. Forgotten. E. xxii. p. 93, 1 . 22. 

FORMAL! S'!', sh. A formal per.son. E. xxvi. p. 104, 1 . 12. 


FORTH OF. Forth from. E. x.xxv. i>. 150, 1 , 13. 
FORWARDS, adi. Forward. E. xviii. p. 74, 1. 4, 

FOWLE, sh. A bird of any kind. E. xiii. p. 48, 1 . 4, xlv p. iSx, 
1 . 22. F, p. 240, 1 . s. 
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FOWLKR, sk A bifLl-calcher, K. xx.xiii. p. 140, I. 8, 
KKAMK, OU'l' OF. In disorder. K. xv. p. 56, 1 . 36. 
^'KET’J'KLZ.AKIA, sh. Fritillary. K. xlvi. p. 187, 1 . 3. 
FRTAULY, mij. Friarlike, monastic. K. xxxiv. p. 145, 1 . 9. 
FRONTF.L), /./. Confronted. E. xv. p, 62, 1.2. , 

rROWARD, adj. Cro.ss, perverse. E. viii. p. 27, 1 . 31, xxiv. 
p. 100, 1, .t, xlvii. p. 196, 1. 6. 

FROWARD K.ST, tui;\ Mostperver.se. K. Ivii. p, 230, 1 . 19. 
FROWARDNKSSE, sif. Perversity. F.. xiii. ]>. 49, 1 . 15. 
FUME, Smoke, steam; hence, an empty fancy. E. xv. 

p. 58^ 1. 12, Iviii. p. 233,1, 6. , * 

FURNITURE, sh. Trappings, harne,ss. E, xxxvii. p. 158, 1.14. 
FUTILE, adj\ Talkative. K. vi. p. ao, 1 . 11, xx’. p. 84, 1 . 27. 


G. 


GADDII^O, (X(fJ. Going hither and thither. K. ix. 11. 30, 1 . 21. 
GAI.LI ARI ). &k A lively French d.ince. K. xxxii. p, 1 37. 1 . 2;,. 
GA f.LO’GEJ'.ClA Galathi. E. Iviii. p. 235,!. 19. 
(MKNI.SHEJ), /./. Oinamented. E. xlv. i>. 185,!. 18. 
(iAUl)KRlK, sl>. Finery. K. .\xt.K, p. 129, 1 . 29. 
(JKMlNA'riON, .vA A donhling. C. 8. p. sOo, 1 . 4. 
GERMANDER, iA Teturtutn Chavuvdtys. 1 C. xlvi. p. 
186, i. 19. 

GlNGLES, .vA Rattlc.s. K. xx.viii. p. 14?. k -’-S. 
GINNrriNG, sIk An early apple. K, xlvi. p. 787, 1 . .'B. 
GrX)BK, sh. A crowd, gathered round any thing. E. xi 
p, 40, 1. 34. . „ . 

(UA)RIOUS, adj. O.stcntations. E. xxxiv. p. 348, 1 jo, 
xlviii, p. iy8, 1. 15, liv. p. 216, 1. 8. 

GLORY, jA Ostentiit ion, display. K. ix. p. 29, 1 . 37, liv, p. 

217, 1 . 12, Ivi. j), 224. 1 . 31. Luhlrc. xxxvii. p. 157, 1 . 19, 
p. 358, I. 8. 

GO AROU'J', v.i. 'J'o endeavour. C. x. !►. 247, I. 10. 

GOE NKARE. 'J'ho phrase ‘go near to’, followed by a verb, 
would now be replaced by an adverb, nearly, or tibnosl. 
E. viii. p. 27, 1 . 5. 

OOIN(i AllOU'r, sh. Endeavour. K. xv. p. 55, 1 . 21. 
GOING FORTH, sh. An outlet, exit. IC. xlvi. p, 189, 1 . 14, 
GOING.S, jA Movemcut.s. E. i. p, 3, 1 . 30. 

GOODLY, adJ. Fine, handsome. E, xxxvii. p. 158, 1 . 13 
xlv. p. 182, 1. 28. i 

Gt>TTEN,/,/. E. ix. p. 34, b 22, xv. p. 59, 1 . 27. 
GRACINC;, sh. Compliment. K. Ivi. n. 225 » k iw- 
GRACIOUS, adj. Graceful. E, xliii. p. 176, I. 18, liv. p. 

218, 1, 3. 

GRECIA, sh. Greece. K. xxix. p. 127, 1 . 20. 

GRECIANS, sh. Greeks. E. i. p. 1, k xiii. p, 47, 1 . h b»- 
p. 214, 1 , 21. Comp. Joel iii. 0: Acts vi. i. 

GRINDED, p.p. Ground. E. xlk p. 171. k 3. 

CROSSE, IN. In the gross or mass, .K Iviii. p. 233, I 9 
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GROTTAy slh Grotto. E. x!v. p. 184, 1 . 21. 

GROUNDED, >./. Founded, well founded. E. iii. p. 11, 
1. -33, xix. p. 77, 1. 2. 

GROUNDS, sb. Soils. E. xlv. p. 180, 1 . 23. 

GROW BEHINDE, v,i. To get in arrear. C. 10. p. 2%, 
1 . II. 

OROWEN, /,/. Grown. E. xxix. p. 126, 1 . 21, xxx. p. 132, 

GRdwliNG SIIiKE. Vegetable Silk, the produce of Botn- 
^ bax Ccibiti the bilk-cotton tree of S. America. E- xxxHi. 
p. 141, 1. 18. 


H. • 

ITABILITATION, sb. Training. xxix. p. 125, I. 27. 

llAliFE LIGH'J’S, AT. By twilight. The Lat. 
in crf/ntsculo. F,. vi. p. 18, I. 20. 

HALFF.S, sb. Halves. K. xxvii. p. no, 1 . 31. 

HAND, AT A DF'ARE. At a great price. E. x.xv. p. 102, 1 . 4. 

,, AT EVEN. To come at e7H'n hand with another is to 
he even with him. E. ix. p. 30, I. 12. 

,, OF FWF.N. Equally balanced. North's /V///*. p. 99«), 
“The battell was as yet of cuen /laud." E. xxviii. p. iiC>, 

handi’k, 7 K t. 'I’o treat; which is itself the Lat. irablare, to 
handle. E. ix. p. 30, 1 . 2, p, 34, 1 . 19. 

HANi)Y-CRAF’'rS-MFjN, sb. Artisans. F 3 . xxix. p. 125, 1 . 19. 

HANDY-WORK, sb. Workmanship, nianiifadliire, E. xlvi. 
p. 186, 1 . 5. Comp. Ps. xix. I. 

HANGl^D, A/. Hung with tapestry. E. xlv. p, 185, 1 . 7. 

HAP, 7>.i. 'I'o happen. F^, Iviii. p. 232, 1 . 5. 

liARDlOST, adj. Hardic.sl. Iviii. p. 2j6, 1 . 1. 

HARDY, adj. Bold. F^. x.xvii. p. no, 1 . 13. 

IIARMFTi'ULT., adj. Hurtful, pernicious. E. vii. p. 24, 1 . y, 
XXXvi. p. 155, 1 . 13 . 

HFJALTH.S, sb. Toasts, E. xviii. p. 73, 1 . 26. 

IIICARKEN, v.i. 'I'o get information, ascertain. E. xxxiii. 
. 142, 1. 12, 

HEIG'l’H, sb. Height. E. xiv. p. 52, 1 . 5, 

IIFiLPS, sb. Aid.s. E. xi. p. 41, 1 . 26. 

HER HA MUSCAR/Af sb. The Grape-Hyacinth. F^. xlvi. 
p. 187,' 1. 24. ' ^ 

HEROICALH, Heroic. E. v. p. 17, 1 . 7, ix. p. 30, 1 . 33, 
xxxiii. p. 139, 1. 2. . 

HERSELIKFJ, adj. F'unere.al. F', v. p. 17, 1 . 13. 

HJACVNTIIUS ORIENTALIS.sb. The garden hyacinth 
brought from the Levant in 1596. E. xlvi. p. 187, 1 . 2. 

HIFiRUSAIiEM, sb. Jerusalem. FL xxxiii, p, 140, 1 . 18. 

HIREIdNGSj sb. Hired servants. E. xxix. p. 122, 1. 34. 

HIS, pr. Its, E. xxxvi. p. 153, 1 . 4. Used for the genitive 
case. E. xix. p. 78, 1 . 23, xxix. p. 128, I. j6. 
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HITHER, atij. Nearer. E. xlvi. p. uya, 1 . 28. 

110 l.D, Tf. reji. To adhere. C. t. p. 248, I. 9. 

HOU> Wrj'H. To agree with. E. xv. p. 62, 1 . ro. 
UOLPEN, /./. Helped. E. xx. p. 85, 1 . i8, x.xiv, p. io6i 
^ 1 . 14, xxix. j>. ii8, 1 . 8. Comp. J)an. .\i. 34, 

HOLY J)AY, sb. A .saint’s day. C- 9. p. 259, 1 . 2. 

HOME, TO KEEP. To keep at hoine. E. ix. p. 30, J. 22. 
HONESl'ER, adf. More honest. E. xlvii. p. 196, 1 . 2«;. 
HONNY-SUCKLE, FRENCH, sb. H^ubysantm Corojm- 
riitnlf formerly called the hatchet a etch. K. xlvi. jif 187, 

lU^NOlJRAP.LEST, Most hommrahlc. E xxxii. p. 

1. to. • 

11 OR'I’A'l'I VES, sb. F^xhortation.s. E. viii. p. 27, 1 . 17. 
HOW.SOEVEk. ,u/v. Althoii-h. K. i. p. 2, 1 . 24. 
HUMANl'I'Y, sb. Ifuniaii ti.'iinrc. K. \.\vii. p. 107, 1. ip 
H lJM()UT<OU.S. iMueinil. I*:, viii. p. 27. I. 3. 

H IJNDREI), llumlredth 1 C x\i\. p. 122, 1 . jr,. 

liUSHAND, v.L Ti» farm, cultivate. E. \U. p. if«), I ta, 

,, sb. An economist. E. Iv. p. 219, 1 . iR. 

irUSl’ANDINd, .v/». Cultivation. K. xv, ]> r,9, |. 


L 

lADE, v.t. To over-drive; and, nietaphonr.dly, to pursue a 
.subject of couveisatioii t<J weariuc.ss. !•) .vxxii. p, 1 {H, 1. it) 

lEOPARDY, .vA Risk, pci il. C. 5. V* 1 . <>• 

Ifili, (i(bj. Had. E. xlv, p, 180, 1 . 7. 

IMAGERY, Devices or figures in tapjstry, painling, 01 
.sculpture. K. xwii. p. iir, 1 . 34. Comp. Ez. viii. tz, 
Ecchis. xxxviii. 27. 

TMHASIC V. f. '^Po make base, degraile. K. x. p. 38, 1. t’o, 

IMPjOSM EN'rS, sb. Projerlit»ns in architciHure. E, xlvi. 
p. 191, I. 14. 

IMPAR'P, rc IV'//. 'Po cominuinVatc. E. xx. p. 83, 1 . 7. 

IMPERTINENCES, sb. ‘Phiiigs not beluiiging to a ipiestitm, 
irrelevant. E. viii. p. 26, 1 . 14, 

IMPER'PINKNCY, sb. Irrelevance. E. Ivi. p. 224, I. 2(>. 

IMPERTINENT, mfj. lirelevant. E. xxvi. p. lo^^, 1 . 9. 

IMPORT, v.i. To be of importance, E. xxix. p. 120, 1 . 15, 
p, 125, 1. 2^. 

IMPORTUNE, adj. Iin£)ortunatc. K.'ix. p. 35, 1 . to, xlviib 
p. 198, 1 . 5. 

IMl*O.SK UPON. 'I'o lay a restraint upf>n. E. i. p. t, I. 13. 

TMPOSTUMATION, sb. A ttimor. E. xv. p. 61, 1. 4, 

IMPRINTINl-l, ndj. Impressive. E. lii. p. ati, 1 . 12. 

IMPKOPRIA'l'E, 7A A To appropriate. K. x.vix. p. lyj, 1 . 3. 

IN. prep. Into. E. 1. p. i, 1 . 14. 

IN GUARD On gnartl. E v\ii. p. 94, 1 . -',1. 
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IN THAT. Like the Lat. in eo guod, E. ix. p. 31, 1 . i. 

INBOWED WINDOWES. B(»\v-windows, or bay-windows. 
E. xlv, p. 184, 1 . 5. ^ 

INCENSED, /./. Burnt. E. v. p. 17, 1 . 26. 

INCEPTIONS, sb. Beginnings. C. 10. p. 266, I. 14. 

INCOMMODl'I'IES, sb. Disadvantages. E. xli. p. 168, 1 . 24. 

INCONFORMTTY, jA Want of agreement. E.xxiv. p. xoo, 1 .x. 

INCfJR, v.i. ‘To incur into the note of others’ is to come 
under others’ observation. E. ix. p. 31, 1 . 25. 

INDil EEKUENCY, sb. Indifference. E. xx. p. 87. b j6. 

INDIFFJORKN'J', adj. Ini|).irtial. E. vi. p. 20, 1 . 26, xiv. 
p. t;i, 1 . 20, XX. p. 87, 1 . 15, li. p. 207, 1 . 14. 

INDIGNITY, sb. An unwt>rthy ;'6l. E. xi. p. 39, 1 . ii. 

INFAMEI), /. /. Jiranded with infamy, h’. xix. p. 78, 1 ., x8. 

INFANTERY, jr/x Infantry. Fb xxix. p. 122,1.16. 

INFIilJ ENCM^'.S, sb. A trace of the old belief in the power 
exercised by the stars over hinnan destiny lin^fers in this 
word. Comp. Job xxxviii. 31. E. ix. p. 29. I. it, Iviii, 
1). 233. 1. 8. 

INl'XlR'rilNA'rE, Unfortunate. E. iv. p. 15, 1 . 31, xl. 

p. 167, 1. 6. 

INGAGKI), /. /. Set fast. E. x.\xix. p. 16 1 . 24. 

1 N(i ROSSI NG, sb. Monopoly. E. \v. p. (x.>, 1 . 12. 

INORDINATE, udj. Irregular, tmgovernable. E. x. p. 36, 
I. 16. C. 7. p. 259, 1 . 19. 

INQUlSrnONS, sb. Investigations. K. x.vx. p. 132, 1 . 9. 

INSOLENCIF., sb. Insolence. K. xiv. p. 52, 1 . 5, xv. 
p. 61, 1. X. 

TNSPIRh', 7>. A To broatlMc in. E. i. p. 3, 1 . 4. 

INTELLUiENCE, sb. Understanding. K. xlviii. p. 198, 1 . 13. 
'J’o have in/e///[^>^cu(C — to h.'ive an nndcr.st;yiding, agree. 
E. X. p. 37, 1 , 13'^. 

IN'I'END, To aim at, strive after. E. xxix. p. 125, 1 . 31. 

JNTEN'l’lON, sb. Endeavour. E. xxix. p. 125, 1 . 29, 

INTERES.SED, /./. Interested; the old form of the word. 
E. iii. p. 13, 1 . 33. 

IN'rV’RT.ACE, 7'. /. To mix up together, insert. K. xi. p. 41, 
1. 34, xl. p. 167, 1 . 8. 

INTF.RIdlCUTlON, sb. A siieaking between different per- 
.sons, alternate speaking, conversation. E. xxxii. p. 138, 

INTEl^VENIEN'r, udj. Intervening. E. Ivi. p. 227, 1 . 4. 

INURE, r^ /. To make u.se of. E. x.vxvi. p. 154, 1 . 34. 

INVOLVED,/./. Intricate. E. xx. p. 85, 1 . 2s. 

INWARD, ndj. Intimate. E. xi. p. 42, J. 14, xx. p. 85, 1 . 4. 
,, Interior. E. xliv. p. 184, 1. 14. Hence, secret. E 

xxvi. p. J05, 1. 26. 

lOY, 7'./. To rejoice. E. xxvii. p. rro, 1 . 33. 

IRRITATE, 7>. A To provoke. E. Hi. p. 214, 1 . 30. 

ITERATE, 7'. /. '1*0 repeat. E. xxv. p. 102, 1 . 20. 

ITKRA'VION, sb. Repetition. K. xxv. p. 102, 1 . 19. C. 10 
p. 266, 1. 18. 
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IUS 1 \ ndj. Exai^l. E. xv. 58, 1. 28 

s/>. A tilt, tournament. K. xxxvii. p. 158, 1 . 7. 


KINDR, si. Manner. K. xli. p. lyt, 1 . 33, 

KINSFOLKS, xi. Relatives. E. vii. p. 24, 1 . 2?, ix. p. 31^ 1 . ui, 
KNAP, xi. A knoll. E. xlv. p. 180, 1. re. 

KNEE 'JtlMPtER, si. Crooketl tiinher. E. xiii, p, 49, 1 . >8. 
KNl'r, 7/. t. To fasten. E. xv. p. sS, 1. * 

KNOWI.KDOE OF, 'I'O TAKE. ' 1 \. t.ako coRni/anre of, 
observe. E. xiii. p. 48, L t8. 


LANl-)!*'.!'), // Posscsse«l of landed projK'ity. C. r,. p. 

I. I i . 

LAUOA'I’I VI’-.S, si. Euloi^ics, pan<*gvries. lO. xxiv p i:»o, 

LAY, 71, i. 'I'o He. K. xwviii. p. rtK>, I. 21. 

LEA 1 )-MA N, An owner of lead mines. I*^ xvxiv. p. 140, 

, 7*. 

LlsAOS, si. A leaded roof; used by I’.icon in the sin};ulai 
P-. vlv. }). 182, I. 29. 

Id'^ARN INCIS, si, Seieuccs. K. iii. ]> i p I. 23. 

IjlfdOSE, i. 'I'o lo.se, eause the loss of. I'!. \i\. p. 80, 1 . '-o, 
xxix. p. 119, !. 20, .\v\i. p. I 54, 1. 5, xxtiii. p. r'50. I- n 

LICOICNJ), sb. Sec note. E. .\vi. p. <»4, 1 . 2. 

LEI iAC’KE, ,.v/'. Lilac. 1 '*. xlvi. p. 1S7, 1 16. 

IjE'f, 7'./. 'I’o hinder. E. xlvi. p. r<jt), 1. 28. 

LEVri'Y, si. Litthtness, fickleness. I‘b ix. p. 31, 1 . r?. 

LIFT, si. The step of a horse. K. x\v. p. 101, 1. 9. 

IdOll'r, v.i. 'i'o happen, turn out. K. .vliii. p. 177, 1. 25. 

,, adj. Slight, unim]iort.'Uit. E. in. ]>. 9, 1 . ep 

LIGirrr.Y. ad 7 >. Ea^ily. E, li. p. 208, I. 24. 

IjiGTi rsOME, ndj. I.ight. E. v. p. 17, 1 . 2?, xlv. ji. 181, 

I. i8. 

LIKE, adj. Likely. K, xx. p. 8<j, I. 5, xxii. p. t) j, 1 . 2.p xlvii. 
p. 95, 1. 17, xlix. p. 203, 1. 2. 1. p. 248, I. 2. Jlad 

like ~ w.as likely. E. \iii. p. 48, I. 3. 

TAKE TO. Like. K. ix. p. 34, 1 . 20, xiii. p. 49, 1 . 28. 

LFKE UN TO. E. iii. p. 12, 1 . j6. 

LIU UM COXFAL LIUM. 'I'hc lily of the valley. E. sh i. 
p. 187, 1. 25. 

LIVELY, nd7t. Vividly. E. v. p. 17, 1 . i. 

LIVING, si. Property. E. xlv. p. i8r, 1 . 9. C. 5. p. 254, 1 . 9. 

LOADING, Laden, hurdened. ‘To ]>e on the loading 

part’ is to .aggravate. E. xiii. p. 49, I. 19. Comp, hi'hold 
rn^, and hcholdcn. 

LODGING, sh. Sleeping apartment. K. xlv. p, 184, 1 . 28. 
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LOOSES, sb. Properly the letting loose an arrow from the 
string ; hence applied to the a( 5 l of discharging any business. 
The Latin has exUm. It is apparently used in the same* 
* sense as deliveries” in Essay xix. E. xxii. p. 95, 1 . 35. 

LOT, sb. A spell, likc^Fr. sori. E. ix. p. 33, 1 . 32. The cim^ 
tom alluded to by Bacon is illustrated by the following 
passage iram Thrnpi^'s AngboSaxau p. 276 [Nofes 

aAd Queries^ 3rd S. li. p. 116) : ‘‘Diseases of which nothing 
was understood, such as epilepsy or insanity, were supposed 
Uk arise from the influence of demons, and were dealt with 
accordingly. The Anglo-Saxons had a notion, cfnnmon to 
many nations, that evil spirits could not be con jured out of 
one man unless they were conjured into another, or into 
something else, 'rhe disease was, therefore, coniruffnly 
charmed into a stick, and the stick thrown into a high-way; 
that it might be effcdlually separated from the ‘.ufterer. It 
was supposed that the disease, or evil spirit, wMild enter 
into the first jicrson who lacked it up.” 

LUCRE, sb. (hun. E. xvii. p. 69, 1 . 23. 

LURCH, 7', 'J’o absorb; literally to gulp down, from a Med. 
Lat. word iHrcnre^ to swallow food greedily. E. xlv. ji. 
tSr, 1 . 8. ‘'J’o/v/m'4, deuour, or eate greedily, Ingiirgito.’ 

Baret, Akwarii'. 

T.UTIC, sb. A stringed instrument of music, resembling the 
modern guitar. 1 C. xxix. p. n8, 1 . 5. 


M. 

MAONIFIE, V. t. To ninke great or finportant. E. xiii. p. 48. 

1 . 15. Comp. Jo.sh. iii, 7, Job vii. 17. 

MAINE, atfj. (.rre.at, import.ant. K. vi. p. ?i, 1 . 12. 

MAINE, sb. The important p.arL E. xvii. p. 95, 1 . 22. 
MAINLY, ad 7 >. Forcibly, .vigorously. E. xv. p. 1. 30, 
xxxiv. p. 14O, 1, t8. 

MATN'EAINE, v.t. To support, uphold. E. .xxvii. p. ioq, 
1. 28. 

MAKE FOR. To be for the advantage of. E. i. p. i, 1 . 19, 
xvi. p. 65, 1. 9, xxix, p. 128, 1. 

MAKE FORTH. To proceed, E. xH. p. 169, I. 2. 
MALIGNE, ndj. Malignant. E. xv. p. 6r, 1 . 4, xxxvi, p, 

MANNAGE, V. t. A term of horsemanship ; literally to make a 
horse obey the hand, and so to handle generally. E. vi. p. 
19, I. 12, xxix. p. 1 19, 1. 9. 

MANNAGE, sb. Management. E, xlii. p. 174,!. 11. 
MANNER, sh. Kinds ; used as a plural. E. Iviii. p. 234, 1 . 28. 
MARISH, adj. Marshy. E. xxxiii. p. 142, 1 . 18. 

MARRK, v.t. To spoil. E. \xxii. p. 138, 1 . 14, xxxvi. p. 155, 

1, 15. 



MARVKLLKD,/./. WonJcicrl at. E. xliv. p, 179, I 25. 

•MAS'f ERIKS, 'rO 'I'RY. To contend for inasici y or superU 
otity. E. xix. p. 77, 1 . 3. 

AIASTERY, sb. Superiority. K. xxx, p, 133, 1 . 6. 

MATE, v.t. Literally, t4« stupefy or cfcade'ii : hence to over 
power (Fr. inntcr). E. ii. p. 6, I. 5, xv. p. 58, 1 . 7. 

MA'l’ERl Alii,, </<//'. M alter of fact. K. xxv. p. uu, 1 . 30. 

MATTER, sh. U^ed like the JiUt. /uu/cr/n in the literal .sense 
of f*iel ; hfiuce, cause jjcncrally. E. p. 77, 1 . 5, xv. 
1>. 57. 1. 8. • 

MATTER, UPON THE. On the whole. E. xliv. p. 179, 1 . 11. 

JMEANE, sb. ^ Mvans. E. xix. p. 77, 1 . 14, xlix. p. 2<>i, 1. 9. 

^Mcilium, instnuneut. "Is. xlix. p. aoj, 1. 4. In a nuutfu' ~~ 
moclcKitely. K. v. p. 17, 1. 4. 

MEANE, Hiuul»le, inferior. E. w. p, 57, 1 . 24. 

MEAT, .t/'. Food of all Iciiuls, not exclusively llesh. Thewtvf/ 
offering of the Jews had iioy/e.v// in it. E. .wxiii. p. 140, 1 . e 

MEERE, a<(/. Absolute. E. x.\vii. p, 107, 1 . 7. CiUiip. Shaks. 
d/. of / V;/. iit. 2 : 

* I have engagetl myself to a dear hiend, 

Engaged niy friend to liis nu n’ encniy,* 

MIOKREEV, rr,/?/. Absolutely. E Ivlii, p. 231, 1 . 20. 

MEERE SrONh',, sb. A hound.iry stone; from getnrerc, 
a boundary. E. ivi. p. 222. 1 . tf,. 

MELlORm E, .v/». Superiority. l.\ i. p. >48, 1 . 10. 

M ELO-CO'l'ON K, .v/». A kiinl of pea« h. E slvi. p. i»7, 1 , ; p 

MEN OF WARRE, sh. \V,nri«)i.s, suldiejs. E. jj. 77, 
1 . J9, F. p. 240, I. ^4. 

J\ 1 ER(;HAN 1 ) 1 Z 1 N(J, sk Trade. E. xli. ]). 170, 1. 2. 

MERt'URY ROD, sb. The cathu'ens or rod twine«l with 
seipciits with which Herine.s is represented, K. iii. p. rp 
1. 24 < 

MEW, 7'./'. 'I'o nioult or .shed the feathets. Fr- ntner, E. 
.vxi.v. p. 121, I. 20. 

ME/^ERK^N, sh. Daphne calloil also by Oerarde 

Dutch Me/creon, or Germane Olive Spinge, E. xlvi, 

p. iSb, 1. 23. 

MlDDE.S'r, aA Mid.st. E. vii. p. 24. 1 . f», xlv, p. 1B2, 1 . 11. 

M 1 Lri'A R, a<ij. Military. E. liv. p. ? 17, 1 , lo. 

MILITIA, sb. An armed force, army. E. xxix, t», I. 29. 

MILKEN \YAy, sb. The MUky Way. K. xl. p. iWi, 1 . 5. 

MlNDls, sh. Intention. K. xiii. p. 50, 1 . <}. 

MINISTEK.S, sb. Attendants. E. ivi. p. 225, 1 . 28. 

MIN'I’MAN, sb. One skilled in coinage. E. xx. p. 87, I. 26. 
‘ Hce that thinketh ,Spnint% to be some great onennatch for 
this Kst.ate, assisted as it is, and may be, i.s no good Mini- 
man ; Rut takesgreatnesseof Kingdomes according to their 
Bulke and Currency, and not after their intrinsique Value.’ 
Bacon, Cons, touching a Ib^irre with Spaine^ p. 2, cd, 
1629. 

MISLAIER, $b. One who misplaces, E. IvI, p. 222, I. 15. 
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MISLIKE, V. t. To dislike. K. xli. p, 177, 1 . 12. 

M()J)KLTj, sb» IMan. K. iii. p. 10, 1. 33. 

M()ILE, V. t. To labour. E. xxxiii. p. 141, 1 . 2| 

MONKTTI. Uk Month; A.-S. M 6 nii^. E. xlvi. p. 186. 1. ly 

M(JNEYKS, sb. .Sums of money. E. xli. p, 172, 1 . 25. 

M()NOCUfX)S, sb. A one uved peison. C- 10. p. 2G4, I. 24. 

MORE, (^renter. E. xHii. p. 177, !• 3* 

MORRIS JMUNCK, sb. A dance formerly common in 

• England on festival days, and es|jcci.illy on May pay, and 
ifol yet entirely out of use. 'I'he name ai)pears to indicate 
that it was borrowed Aom the Moriscos or Moors, but no- 
thing i.s km>wn of its origin. K. iii. p. ij, 1. p8. 

MO.S'r, (ttij. Greatest. K. vii. fi. 23, I. 1^, xx. p. 8G, 1 . 26, 
x-xxvii. p. 157, 1. tB. 

MOTION, sb. lmpul.se. E. x. p. ^8, 1 . 14. Emotion- xiv. 
]). t;?, 1 . 3p Movement, xliii. p. 17b, 1 . 10. «. 

MOUGH'J’. Might. K. xv. p. 61, 1 . 5, xxii.p. <72, 1 . 16, xxvii. 
p. 110, 1 , UJ. 

MOtlNT, sb. Mound.^ E. xlvi. p. lyt, 1 . ii. 

MOVE. V. /. To excite'. E. iii. p. 9, 1 . 30. 

MOWKN,/./. Mown. E. xv. p. 59, 1 . 10. 

MU 1 ,T 1 I>LICA' 1 ’ 10 N UPON. E. xxxix. p. 164, 1 . 14. 

MUNI'l'E, 7^ /. To f<»rtify. K. iii. p. 12, 1 . 9. 

MUR'rilER, r/. 'J'o murder. K. iii. p. 13, 1 . 14. 

MUSKE MELON, .vb. The r<nnmon melon, called also by 
I’aikinson and Gerarde, Million. E. xlvi. p. 187, 1 . 31. 

MU.SK.E-ROSE, sb. A'osa nioschata. E. xlvi. p. 188, 1 . 24, 

MUSTER, 7/. f. To count. C. 5. p. 25^, 1 . 2. 

MYS'l'JORY, sb. A huUlcn meaning, known only to the ini- 
tiated. E. V. p. 16, 1 . 18. 


N. 


NAME, sb. Rcpulalion. E. vi. p. iq, 1 . 10. 

NA'rURALL, txdj. Native. E. xxix. p. 124, 1. 27. 

NATURES, sb. Kinds. K. xlv. p. 180, 1 . 23, xlvi. p. 187, 1 . n. 

NAUGirr, atij. Rad. K. xxxiv. p. 146, 1 . 28, Hi. p. 21 1 . 4. 

NEAS'LLING, sb. Place for Iniilding nests. E. xlvi. p. 194, 
1. 23. 

NEEDS, adv.^ Of nece.ssity; A. S. fte&des the gen. of ueady 
need. E. ix. p. 30, 1 . 17, xii. p. 46, 1 . 4, xxiii. p. 96, 1 21. 

NEKRK UNTO’. E. xv. p. 63, 1 . t. 

NKERNES, sb. Intimacy. C. 7. p. 259, 1 . 24. 

NEGLECl'lNG, adj. Negligent. E. iv. p. 15, 1 . 14. 

NEIGH HOUR, adJ. Neighbouring. E. xxix. p. 128, 1 . 10. 

NEPHEW, sh. A ^r.andson, E. xxix. p. 110, 1 . 9. 

NEVER A.^ E. xiii. p. 49, 1 . 24, xxii. p. 95, 1 . 23, xxxii. p. 138 
I. XI, xliii. p. 177, 1 . 14. 

NEWELL, sh. “A iiillar of stone or wood, wdiere the steps 
terminate in a winding staircase.” Kcnnett, MS. Lansd. 
1033, quoted in Halliwell's Did. E. xlv. p. 182, 1 . 33. 



NICWES, si). Used as «i plural. K. xv. p. 54, ). 14, 

,NEW, MEN, si). Like the Lat. no":>i ho/mucs, men who have 
newly acquired rank, We are obliged to resort to the Fr. 
I ptit”i)CNH to express this. E. ix. p. 30, 1 . 25. 

NICE, tiilj. Scruptjlous. E. x\ix. p. 123, I. 30, xxxvii. p. 156, 

1. I5‘ 

NICENESSE, sb. Fastidiousuess. E. ri. p. f\ 1 . 16. 
N<)ELF.SSE, sb. Nobility. E. xv. p. #it», I. 16. • 

NOTAliLE, (it/j. Remarkable. E. liii. p. 215, 1 , 3. 
NOTAREY, fnlz>. Notoriously, rcinatkably. E. xv. p. (jjf I. 2, 
XXix. p. 121, I. 2(). 

NO'l'K, sb. Observaiiou. E- ix. p. 31, 1 . 25. lufonnalion. 

E. xlix. p, I'O'.!, 1 . 24. , 

N 0 »T U I N( ; N E A RE. E. .xxi. p. 8q, 1 . 1 H. 

„ WOR'ril. C. lu. ]». 2f.3, 1. 12. 

NOVET/riES, sb. Innovations. K. xvii, p. 6«), I. ::r^. 
N()URI?>H, 7'./. To receive uourishmcui. E. xiv. p. 80, 1 . 24. 


O. 

OBTF'CT, /./. Exposed. (.'. 5. p. 254, 1 . 8. 

OliLIUED, p.p. Hound. E. .\\. p. 82, I. 7, 

OBNOXIOUS 'ro. Exposed to, under ibe iMlluencc of: and 
hence, Hubmissivc, complaisant. E. x\. p. 86, 1 , ja, xxxvi. 
P. CS-i. b 3 . -’^bv. ]K 179, 1 . i(> 

OHTAl NK, V. i. 'I'o attain : to gain a cause in law, E. vi. p. uj, 
1. 2, Ivi. p. 225, 1. 13. 

OES, sb. Round bright h|>ols. E. xxxvii. p. 1^7, 1 . 17. Useil 
by Shalcspere of the stars {.If it/. N.'s Dr. iil. 2) : 

Fair Helena, that more engilds the night 
'J'han all yon fiery oes and eyes i>f liglu, 

OF. E. vi. p. 19, 1 . ro, p. 22, I. 7, xvii. p. Tk), I. 21, xiv. p. 79, 
I. 31, XXV. p. 102, I. 28, .vxvii. n. 109, I. 34, xxx. p. 131, I. 3, 
XX Yv. p. 15 1, 1 . 31, li. p. 208, 1 . 29, liii. p. 214, 1 . I. C\ 3. 
p. 249, 1. 24. Tn all these passages ‘ i»f ' would he rcplacctl 
in modern usage by other j>rejn»sitious, which the remler 
will easily supply. In a partitive sense. E. xxxiii. p. 1.^2, 
I. ^2, .vvi. p. 65, 1 . 18. Of cither sale. K. xlvi. p. 189, 1 . 29, 
of long, K. Ivi, p. 224, 1 , 4. Of purpose. E. ix. p. 33, 
1 . 17. Of the other side. C. 2, p. 249, 1. 10. 

OFFER, sb. An attempt. C. 10. p. 266, 1 . 16. 

OFFICIOUS, atij. Ready to serve, like the \aX, ojfficiosus ; 
not m a bad sense. Fb .xlviii. p. 199, 1. 27, 

OFT, adv. Often. C. r. p. 248, I, 4, 2. p. 248, ?, 18. K, h, 
yx 6, 1. 21, vnl. p. 27, I. 27, xxxiii. p. 142, 1. 32. 

OPINION, sb. Reputation. E. xxvi. p. 105, f, 30, liv. p. 217, 
1. 9. 

ORACUI^OUS, adj. Oracular. E. vi. p. 70, 1 . 34. 
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ORANGK-TAWNEY, adj\ Of a dark orange colour. Jn 
Kniglil's Shakspere iii. p. 250) it is said, Veccilio, a Voiie**, 
tian, “ expressly infurins us tliat the Jews differed in nothing, 
as far as regarded dress, from Venetians of the same profes* 
sions, whether merchants, artisans, &c., with the cxceptioff 
of a yelUnv bonueti which they were compelled to wear by 
order of the government.” See also Sir W. Scott’s descrip- 
tion of Isaac of York in Ivatilwc, c, 5 ; '' He wore a high 
square yellow cap of a peculiar fashion, assigned to his 
nijtion to distinguish them from Christians.” K. xlf. p. 168, 

ORDKJR, TO TAKE. To t.akc measures. K. xxxvi, ‘p. 153, 
1. 20. • 

ORDERING, j/j. Arrangement. E. xlvi. p. 186, I. to, p. ttyo, 
1. 32. Iviii, p. 237, 1. 33. 

OTHER, pi. Others. E. viii. p. 36, 1 . 15, xxiv. p. 100, 1 . 13. 

OVERCOME, v.t. In the ]}hra.se ‘to ovt'rcoute a Ixargain,' 
t<i master it, an<l make it one’s own. E. xxxiv. p. 146, 1 . 15. 

OVKR-GRKAT, adj. Excessive. K. xvii. p. 6q, 1 . 21. 

OVERGRKA'rNESSE, sb. Excc.ssivc greatness. E. xx. p. 85, 
1. 16. 

OVER-LIVE, 7/. t. To survive. K. xxvii. p. io(j, 1 . 31. 

OVEK-EOWKR, sb. Excc.ssivc power. E. Iviii. p. 236, 1 . 17. 

OVJCR-SPKAKING, adJ. Speaking too much, K. Ivi. p. 224, 

1. T7. 

OVEUTHROWEN, /./. Overthrown. E. xv. p. 56, 1 . 2. 

OYNTMENT, sb. Perfume. E. liii. ]u 213, 1 . u). 


P. 

PACE, v. i. 'J'o proceed. E. xxxiv. p. 145, 1 . 20. 

J-^AIRE, r*. /, To impair. E. xxiv. p. too, 1 . 13. 

PALME, sb. A handhreadih. E. xix. p. 78, 1 . 1. 

PARABI.E, sb. A proverb. K, xxvii. p. 110, 1 . 22. 

I’ARDON, sb. Pcrmi.ssion. K. xliii, p. 177, 1 . 20. 

PAR'J', sb, I’arty. E. xvi. p. 06 , I. 13. 

PARl'ICULAR, ndj. Partial. K Iviii. p. 2^1, 1 . 22. 

,, sb. Used .as a substantive, like ‘ private,’ itc. 

K. XV. p. 61, 1 . 34. 

PASS, f/. /, 'I'o .surpass. E. p. 239, 1 . 14. 

PASSAGE.S, sIk Digressions. E. xxv. p. 102, 1 . 25. 
PAS.SlNti, adv. Surpassingly, exceedingly. E. vi. p, 19, 1 . la. 
PASTURAGES, sb. P.a.*»turcs. E. xv. p. 60, 1 . 13. 

PAWNES, sb. Plcdge.s. E. xli. p. 170, 1 . 17. 

PEECE, V. i. To fit. Eb xxiv. p. 99, 1 . 21. 

PENURY, sb. Want. K. xxix. p. 123, 1 . 17. 

PKNY WORTH, sb. A purchase. C. 9. p. 2O4, 1 . 3. 
PKRCASK, adv. Perhaps. C. 3. p. 250, 1 . 7. 
PERCEIVING, sb. Perception. E. liii. p. 213. 1 . n. 
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PERKMPTORY, tuij. In its litcrul sense of deadly, dcstriic- 

, live. E. XV. p. 6i, 1. jtj. 

PERIOD, sh. Termination, couiplction. E, xfii. 174, 1 . 3-? 

PERISH, 'I'o destroy. K. xxvn. p. 110, 1 . 18. 

FEKSONAGl'', ,i/>. A representation of the human face. 
E, xliii. p. 177, 1 . 4, 6. 

PERSUADE, v.t. To recommend. E. iii. p, 1 . 32. 

PH AN’]'AS^TE, .vA A phantom. E. .vx.vv. p. 150, 1 . 8. 

PINCKj.?/'. ‘The hlusk Pincke’ is merely a v.nicty of^thc 
^ common Pink. E. xlvi. p. 187, 1 . j 8. "J’he utaitCil l*im‘k’ 
* is called by Parkinsf»n \Ptii‘iu 1 tsus, ]>. 316, ed. Cntyo- 

ftltyUus mittor repms^ ami is described as “the smallest, 
l)otli hn* leafe atnf tlewc^ of all other i*inkes that are iion- 
Mshed in Gardens.” The .same Latin name is given by 
Ray to the JMnideii Pink, tit'lloifics. In the 

311(1 c^lition of Ger.arde, Parkinson’s plate is Copied, and the 
llower is called C. ynt'^htt'us Miller {(rttrif. IHt t. 7th ed 
J7r,fj' describes a kind of Din^ithus as “the small rr<;eping 
or Maiden Pink, conunoiily cidled the mated Pink by seeds* 
men.” He afterwards says it was used for the edgings of 
hoidets. I c innot identify it. K. xlvi. p. 188, 1 . 33. 

PINK-AJ’PLE-'I'REE, sh, I'he Pine. K xlvi. p. > 80 , 1 . 17. 

I’t'l'IE, s/>. Used like ‘reason’ for the corresponding adjee 
live. E. xli. j). ir.8. 1. a. 

PLACE, .'A 'I'opic. F. p. Afo, 1. f>. 

,, 'I'AKE. 'J'o h,'ive eflct‘t. K. xwi. p. 134,!. ii, 'klix. 
p. 303 , 1 . 31 . 

PI.AClsI), p.p. Pul in place, or position. E. .\i. p. 4.’, I 10, 
li. p. 3 u 8 , 1. 30 . 

PIjACING, Position. K. Iviii. p. ejp 1. 

PLA I Ed'LKASU R E, ,?A E. jx. p. 3 . X 1 7. 

PLAN']’, 7'. /. To colonize. E. xxviii. p, 130, 1 . 

Pl4ANTA'J'ION,».vA Colony. E. xxxiii. 

I'LASH, .^A A p(»oJ, or puddle. (!. 4. p. 351, 1 , ji. 

PI.ATKORM, .vA Plan, K. xKi. p. 194, 1 . aj;. 

PLAUSl PLE, Praiseworthy, deserving appl.mse, E. iv. 

]i. 34, 1 . 2f), XV. p. 5 «i, 1 . 12 . In Ivi. p. 222, 1 . ji, it seems tn 
mean ‘ courting applan.'.e,’ and so apjiroaches t<( the modetn 


PLEASURING, pr.p. Pleasing. E, xxxvi. p. 1154, 1 . :.7. 

PIJCNTIFUL, <uf/. Lavish. E. xxviii. p. 117, 1 , C. 

J’lJE, jA Lend, twi.st. K. xxxix. p. 1O4, I. 3. 

POESY, -vA Ptietry. K. i. p. 2, I. 18, v. p.' 1O, 1 , 14. C. 9 
264, I. 9. 

POlN'l’. 7'. t. To aprsjint. E, xlv. u. 183, 1 . 2, Iviii 237, 1 . 26. 

PGINT DEVICE, tuij. Exact. E. lii. p. 212, 1 , 8. 

POLER, .«A An ex.atitcr of fees, E. Ivi. p. 226, 1 . 17. 

POTdNG, atij. Exai'ling. E. Ivi. p. 226, 1 . 2. 

POLITICK ES, sh. PoUtician.s. K. iii. t>. 9, 1 . 31, vl. p. 18, 1 . 5. 

POJ.lTIQUrs, sh, A ixditician. E. xiii. p. 49^ 1 . 28. 

,, adj. ‘ 1'hc /WiV/V/zc Hody,* the body jiolitic, or 

.state. K. xii. x>. 45, 1 . 12. Politique Ministers, or Minis- 
ters of State. E. xxix- p. 127, I. 6. Politique persons = 
politiciaas, E. ix. p. 32, i. 30. 
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POLL, slf. Head; whence ^poll,’ a reckoning or census of 
heads. E. xxix. p. laa, 1. 15. 

POPULAR’, a^j. Democratic. E. xii. p. 45, I. 5. 
POPULARITJE, jA A courting of popular favour. E. xlviii. 1 

p. 190, 1. II. i 

POPUI.ARITJES, sd. Popular representations. Pref. to 
Colours, p, 245. 

PORTRAITURE, s 6 . Portrait. E. xiii. p. 49, 1 . i. 

POSER, sd. An examiner, who f)r puts tpiestions. Still 
•in use at Eton and Winchester. K. xxxii, p. 137, f 10. 
POWER, s/f, ‘To have power with' is ‘to have inmience 
over.’ E. xxvii. p. 108, 1 . 33. 

PRACTISE, PRACTIZE, s}. Blot, plotting. E. iii. p. 12, 

1. 19, xxii. p. 91, 1. IS, xlvii. p. 196, 1. 25. » 

PRAY IN AlDi To call in as an advocate. Comp. Ath^, of 
L, ir. 17, § g: “ For it is a Rule, that whaLsoeuer Science is 
not consonant to presuppositions, must ^rny in ayde of 
Similitudes." E. xxvii. p. tii, 1 . 6. 

PRECEDENT, at//. Preceding, previous. E. xix. p. 78, 1 . 13. 
PRECISELY, adv. With precision, exadlness. E. xH. p. 170, 

1. 18. 

PREDICTIONS, jA Prognostics. E. xv. p. 56, 1 . 33. 
PREUIGES'l'ION, s/\ Premature digestion. E. xxv. p. loi, 

3 ’ 

PREDOMINANCIE, sfi. Predominance. C, 7. p. 259, 1 . 5. 
E. xxxix. p. 163, I. 2. 

PREFER BEFORE. To make superior to, promote above. 

E. xxiii. p. 97, I. 7. Comp. Esth. ii. 9. 

PREHEMINENCE, jA Rank. E. ix. p. 33. I. 7. 
PREOCCUPATE, 7/. /. To anticipate. E. ii. p. 6, 1 . ii. 
PRESCRIP'J'TON, .vA Title, claim. E. .vlvii. p# 196, 1 . 12. 
PRESENCE, CHAMBER OF. Reception room. E. xlv. 
p. 183, 1. 28. 

present, AT THIS. At the present time, now. IC. xliv. 
p. 179. 1. 14. 

PRESENTLY, adri. Immediately. E. xH. p. 170, 1 . 7. ‘Comp. 

I Sam. ii. t 6 ; Matt. xxvi. 53. 

PRESIDENTS, .vA Precedents. E. xi. p. 41, I. lo, xxiv. 

PRES^, 7A /. To press uixm, oppress. E. xiv. p. 52, 1 . 2. 
PRESSED, /./. Urged, enforced. E. .xix. p. 76, 1 . 30, Ivi. 
p. 224, I. 2. 

PREST, ady. Ready. E. xxi.Y. p. 127, 1 . 8. 

PRE'PEND, V. /. To put forward as a pretext. E. xxiv. 
p. 100, 1. 21. 

„ 7A j. To make preten.sion. E. xxxii. p. 138, 1 . 3. 

PREVAII., 7f. /. To succeed. K. xlvii. p. 196, 1 . g. 
PREVENT, z'. t. To anticipate. K. Ivi. p, 224, 1 . 23. Comp. 
Ps. cxix. 148. 

PRICE, sb. Value. C. 5. p. 256, 1 . 10, 9. p. 264, 1 . 13. Comp. 
Prov. xxxjl. 10; Matt. xiii. 46. 

PRICK, V, t. To set, plant. E. xviii. p. 74, 1 . 7, xlvi. p. 193, 

I. 9. 
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PRIME, sIk K. Iviii. p. jjjj, 1 . '.7. Set; ihc passage itself, 
VRIMK, lle.st. K. xx,\iv. p. 146. 1 . 15. 

PR TMUM MOJiJLP\ K. xv. j». 50, 1 . 18, li. p. 209, J. t/. 

I See nnte <»u jj. 56. 

-tRI NCI l*I ALL, Initial. K. xxxv. p. 151, 1 . (*. 

l*R!VAJ)OKS, sff. Intimate frieiuls, favtuites. '^ 1 ‘he Dm liess 
of Hurmnuly, after instnn^ltng Perkin Warbeek in In'. piUl, 
“sent him uuknnwnc into PorUiRall, with the Catiy riramp- 
ton, an Knpjlish Latiic, that eiubanpietl for Portiigall at that 
lini?; with some Pnvaiftt o( her owne t<» hane an ev« huou 
him," Hist* of Urn. 7, p, 117, oil. K. xwii. jk )o8, I. 7. 

PRIV^ATK, sh. Used as a substantive. Comp. Jb Jonson, 
Srjanus, \\\, t; “My l.onl, this strikes at eveiy Roman’s 
* /*rivafe." K. x.vxiii. p. 141, 1. 6. 

PRlVATliNKSSK, .tA Privaey, K. xi. p. 1 . iB, 

PRIVIK, rt(//. Private. K. xlv. p. 184, 1 . 29. 

PR( )CF.F.I)iN(l, sb. Course of action, jiolicy. K. xv. p. 61, 
I. if*, p 6:*, 1. 10, 

PROFrr, 7 './. 'fo make progress. K xlii. p. 17.';, 1 . 7, xxix. 
p. 176, 1. 8. 

PUt)PK}‘., trt//. Peculiar. K. \ii. p. -j f, I. 9. Personal. E. 

xwii. j). u 1. 15. Ivil. p. 2 5<*, 1. f). 

PROP( )UN’ 1 ), 71. /. 'I'o iwopo'-e. C. 4. p. 7«>i, 1 . ij. 
PIKIPRIKTY, sb. Property, jMMaili.uiiy. E. iii. p. 9, I. 14. 
PROSlM’.C'J'l VK, sb. Pcvsiiectivc glasses, which were appa- 
rently ii'^ed to produce the same solid apnearance as the 
model n stereoscope. K. xx\i, p. 104,1.13. Cnanccr, 

10548 : 

“ 'Phey speak of Alha/en and Vitilyon 
And .\ristotle, that Avriteu in her lyves 
. <.)f (lueynte myirours and ^ros/trtyvtw," 
PROYNlNti, sb. Pruning. K. 1 . p. 704, 1 . ib. 

PUIdNCJ, jA a W'hining. K, xxvvii. p 157,1.13. 
PURCH.ASE, v.L To acquire, proenre. K. iv. p. 14, 1 . lO, 

IV. Jl. 719, 1 . T 2 . 

,, sb. A<aiuisitioii. C. 9. p. 263, 1 . 7. 

PURPOSE, OF. Ihirposcly. E. ix. p. 33, 1 . 18. 

,, HAD A. Pnr}x>sed. F. p. 241, 1 . 4. 

,, HAD IN. PurjKised. F. ]>. 24<*, 1 . xB- 
PUKPR 1 .se, sb. An inclosure, precinct. K. Ivi. ji. I. 30. 
PU'J' APROAD. Spread out. K. xxvii. p. xii, I, .jp 
i»UT UP. To offer as a prayer. P). xxxix. p. 163, I. 18. 
PUTRIFIE, 7 J. t. To corrupt. E. xlix. p. 201, I, a. 

P y 7 '//()y bSS A, sb. a woman possessed with the spirit of 
Python, or divination. See note. E. xxxv. p. 149, I, 5. 


Q. 

QUADLTNS, sb. Codlings. E. xlvi. p. 187, 1. 29. 
QUALITIE, sb. Rank. E. xv. p, 59, 1. 17, Hit. p. 213, I. 15, 
QUARRELL, sb. Lit. a c.ausc of complaint ; hence any cause 
or reason. E. viii. p. 28, 1. 5, xxix. p. 126, I. 30. 
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(QUARTER, TO KEEP. To keep one's proper place, and so 
be on good terms witlr another. E. x. p. 38, 1. 5, xxii. p. 94, 

1 . X. 

QOEECHING, sb. Crying out. Hut see note. E. xxxij 
p. 163, 1. i6. 

QUICKNING, sb. A giving life to. E. xli. p, 171, 1. 6. 
QUIDDITIE, sb. Lit. somethingness, oppo-sed to ‘iinllity,’ or 
nothingness: an old .schohistic term denoting essential sub- 
stance. C. 10. p. 264, 1. 23. 

QUIRE, sb. A choir. E. xxxvii. p. 15G, 1. 16. 


R. 

RACKS, sb. Breeds. E. xxix. p. 120, 1. 10. 

RANGE, V. f. To set in order, arnange. E. Iviii. p.^37, I. 

RANGED, /./. Planted in ranges t)r rows. E. xlvi. p. iy.|, 
1 . 5 - 

RANGES, sb. Rows. K. xlvi. p. 193, 1. 28. 

RASPKS, sb. Raspberries. K. xlvi. p. 187, 1. 22. 

RATllKS'J’, a<hf. Soonest; .superlative of rathe, early, used 
adverbially. C. x, p. 248, 1. i. 

RAVENING, (uij. Plundering. ‘Ravening fowle’ at e ‘birds 
of prey’. F. ]). 240, 1. 2. 

RAVLSH, V. t. To sweep ha.stily away. E. xvli. p. Oy, 1. 4. 

REASON, sb. In the phrases ‘it is reason', ‘it were reason’, 
where we should use the adjeclivc ‘reasonable'. K, viii. 
p. 26, 1. 8, xi. p. 39, 1, 17, xiv. p. 52, 1. 26. 

K EC AM EK A, sb. A back chamber. K. xlv. p. 184, I. 33. 

RECl'ifPT, sb. Receptacle. E. xlvi. p. 191, 1. 24. 

REC1PR(.)QUE, adj. Reciprocal. E. .\. p. 37, 1. 21. Used 
as a .substantive, E. ix. p. 37, 1. 23. 

RECONCILEMENT, Reconciliation, E, iii. p. 10, 1. ijr. 

RECREATIVE, adj. Recreating, refreshing. E. -s.v.'cvii. 
p. 157, 1. 32. 

REDUCED,/./, Brought within bound.s. E. Iviii. p. 23$, 1.8. 

REFERENDARIES, sh. Referees. E. xlix. p. 202, I.' 13. 

REFLECT, v.i. To be reflected. Used as an intran-sitive 
verb. E. xxi.v. p. xsi), 1. 10. 

REFRAINED, /./. Bridled, restrained, held in check. 
E. Ivii. p. 228, 1. 10. Sec note on p. iiy, 1. 9. 

REFRAINING, sb. Bridling, rc.straining. E. Ivii. p. 229, 1. 32. 

REGARD, IN. Because. K. xxix. p'. 122, 1. 23. 

REGIMENT, sb. Regimen. E. xx.x. 

REIGT.EMKNT, ;y//. Regulation. E. xli. p. 170, 1. 31. 

RKINES, sb. The kidneys (Lat. rcffes). E. 1. p. 203, 1. 30. 

RELATION, sb. Narrative. E. x. p. 37, 1. 27. 

REMEMBRING, adj. Mindful. K. xi. p. 43, 1, 17. 

REMOVE, sti. Removal. C. 6. p. 256, b 31. 

REMOVER, sb. A restless man. E. xl. p. 1O6, 1. 23. 

REPOSED,/./. Settled, calm. E. xlii. p. 173, I, 17. 

REPUTED, /./. Well reputed of, of good reputation. E. 
XV. p. 63, 1 . 10. 
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RESEMBLANCE, s/>. Cornix'irison. R. Ivi. p. 226, I. 18. 

RESF^MBLEI), /./. Compared, E. xx. p. 83, 1, 34. 

RESORT, sk Apparently used in the sense" of a spring or 
fountain. In this case the phrase ‘resorts and falls^ is iTlus* 
traled by the following- quotation from Fuller [/My 
XX v) ; Mr Perkins “was burn the first, and died the last 
year of Queen EH/abcth, so that his life streametl in 
equal length with her reign, and they both ha»l, their 
/onuiains ami /alis Seethe note. In the 7 V 

the true reading is probably fouit's for fomjics. 
E xxii. p. <j5, 1 . ar. * 

UF'SPl'uC'l', v.t. 'Po regard, consider. IC. xxx, p. i v.\ 1 , 

,, sh. C«)nsidei*:itiou. E. xi. i>. 4'-‘, 1 . 23, \iv. p 51, 

^1. 17, xxiii. p. 97, 1. 25, lii. p. 212. 1. 1. 

IN. In case. K. .x.vviii. p. nf>, I. 20. 

KES r, sIk Have set up their »rAV-:ha\e slaked their all. 
IAaww [Glossary] thus explains it: “A iuet.iphor from the 
onet; f.ishiou.ible au<l f.ivnurite game of primero; iiicaning 
to stand upon the cards you have in y»>ur haml, in hopes 
ihviy may ju-ovc liotter than those of your ativersary.” E. 
xxix. p. 128, 1. 27. 

P ES'r, v,i. To remain. K. xx.\vi, p. i'?4, 1 . if). 

RKSTRAINKI),/./. Rvstrictetl. E. xx\ii. p. 112, 1 , 3, 

RETIRINO, sb. Retirement. E. 1 . p. 204, 1 . 3. 

RETURNKS, sh. Parts of a house built out at the back, 
E. xlv. p. 182, 1 . 7. 

REVI*'.UKN^,l), adj. Venerable, deserving of reverence or re- 
SpCCl. E. xiv. p. t,2, 1 . 15, XX. p. SA, 1 . 10, Ivi. p. 2VJ2, I. 10. 

/iV/)’A\y, sb, JVobabiy the A’//vj rtibruni, or nal iiirrant 
E. xlvi. p. 187, 1 . 22. 

RICH, at//. Valuable, precious. !•'. xxv. p. loa, 1 , 1. 

RID, 71. t. *To get rid of, fUspose of. E. xxi.x. p. 125, I. 11, 

RlGII'i’. at/ 7 f. Very. K. xxiii. p. t/'», 1. 9. 

RIOTER, sb. A riotous (»r dissolute person. C. 7. p. 259, 1 . 25 

RISE, sb. Origin, source. E. x.vxiv. p. 147, 1 . 24, 

RISlNtJ, />'./• Arising. E. vi. p. 21, I. 10. 

ROUND, af//> Plain, straightforward. E, i. i». 1 , 25. 

,, rti/Tf. .Sw'iftly, uiunteirupie<lly. K, vi. p. 22, 1 , 2. 
xxiv. p, I'V), 1. 4. 

RUN A DANGER - run a risk. E. xxvii. p, 113, 1. v>- 


S. 

.SACIETY, sb. Satiety. E, ii. p. 6, 1 . if*, lii. p, 211. 1 . 20. 
SAD, a</J. Sober, grave; dark coloured. K. v. p. 17, I yi. 
F. p. 240, 1 . 4. 

SALTNESSE, a/>. Wit. E. xx-\ii. p. 137, 1 . 9. 
SANC'rU.^RY'MEN, sb. Men who had claimed the privilege 
of samkuary. C. 7, p. 259, I. 19. 

SAJi/.A, sb. Sarsaparilb. E. xxvii. p. 107, 1 20. 

SATYR I AN, 'I'he r>rchi.s. E. xlvi. p. 187 . 1 'Phe sweet 
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satyrian with the white flower is probably the butterfly 
orchis. 

SAVK, ad7>. Except. E. xx. i>. 87, 1 . 23, xlv. p. 185, 1 . 15. 
SCANT, adv. Scarcely. C. t, p. 247, 1 . 16. 

* 7 f. i. To limit. E. xlv. p. 181, 1 . lo. 

SCAN'J'TANG, sb. Limit, dimension. K. Iv. p. 221, 1 . ii. 
SCUTCHION, sh. Escutcheon. E. xxix. p. 129, 1 . 16. 

SEAT., sb. Site. K. xlv. p. 180, 1 . 7. 

SEA-WATER-GREKNE, adj. Sea-grccn. E. xxxvii. p. 157, 

1 . 17 * 

SECRET, ndj. Silent. E. vi. p. 19, I. 31. 

SECRKT'I’K'D, /./. Kept secret. K. vi, p, 18, 1 . 19. 

.SEEK, TO. At a loss. E. xli. p. j7t, 1 . ii. 

SEEIjED, f>.p. Having the eyes elr)sed. Hawks were tayied 
by sewing up their eyelids till they l)ec.ame tradtahle. E. 
xxxvi. p. 154, 1. 10. 

SKELlNChS, sb. Wainscottings. E. liv. p. 217, 1 . ?()t 
SENSIBLE OF. Sen.sitivc to. E. viii. p. 27, 1 . 4, 
.SEN.SITIVE, adj> .Sensible, Ik Jonsun, Sejamts^ v. 10. 
C. TO. p. 265, I. 3^ 

SENSUAL, adj. Aue<$ling the senses. E. xvii. p. 69, I. 19, 
SENTENCE, sh. Sentiment, opinion. E. ii. p. 6, 1 . 31, Iviii. 
p. 231, 1. 4. 

SEQUE.S'l'ER, A 'i'o withdraw. E. xxvii. p. 106, 1 . 12, 
SET UPON, 7/. t. To attack. E. xxix. p. 120, I. 27. 
SEVERALl,, adj. Separate, diflferent. E. vi. p. t8, 1 . 16, xix. 

p. 81, 1. 6, xh. p. J71, 1. 8. 

SHADOW, sb. .Shade. K. xi. p. 30, i. 19. 

.SHAPEN, /J. /. Shaped, formed. K. xxiv. 1 . 2. 

SHEEPK-M ASTER, sb. An owner of sheep. Comp. 2 K. 

iii. 4. E. xxxiv, p. 146, 1. 5. 

SHEW, sb. A])pearance. E. liii. p. 213, 1 . it. 

,, -V. t. I’o cause to apiiear. K. ii. p. 6, 1 . 2. 

SHEWED, /./. Shewn. K. vi. p. iS, 1 . 20. 

SHINE, V. t. I'o cause to shine. E, xiii. p. 48, 1 . 29. 
SHREWD, adj. Mi.schievous. E. xxiii. p. 96, I. 2. 

SHRIFT, sb. Confession. E. xxvii. p. 107, 1 . 27. 

SHUT OUT, v.t. To exclude. E. xli, p. 171, 1 . 23. 

SIDE, 7/. t. To stand by, E. xi. p. 43, 1 . 8. 7/. To range 
one.self. E. li. p. 209, 1 . 2. 

„ ON THE OTHER. On the other hand. E. xx. p. 86, 
1 . I, xli. p. 169, 1 . 34. 

SIGNE.S, sh. K. Iviii, p. 234, 1 . 29. Used as in the New Tes- 
tament. 

SIMILITUDE, sb. Comparison, parable. Comp. Hos. xii. 10. 
E. xvii. p. 69, 1 . 32. 

SIMULATION, sb. A pretending to be that which one is not 
E. vi. throughout, 

SINGULAR, adj. Single. E. xxix. p. 124, 1 . ir. 

Srr, 7>.i. In the phrase *to sit at a great rent,’ for ‘to be 
subjciSl to a great rent.’ E. xli. p. 169, 1 . 12. 

SKIR'l'S, sb. Train. K. vi. p. 21, 1. 4. 
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SLIDE, sf>. Smooth motion. E. xiv, p. 53, 1 . 4, xl. p. X67, 
1. 13. 

ST^ltlHT, V. t. To pass slightly. K. xii, p. 45, i, ?8. 

SLOPE, iidj. Sloping. E. xlvi. p. 190. 1. ly. 
y.u(;oE, Hindrance. K. xli. p. ifxj, 1 . 30. 

SM(.)THER, sd. ' To keep in is ‘to siille;’ and ‘to 

jKiss in sjtioiher^ ‘to oc stilled.’ E. xxvii. p. iia, 1 . 11, 
xxxi, p. 134, 1. 22. 

SO. Stich. E. xxvii. p. 110, 1 . 2. 

S( ) HER J.V, MfKleraiely, E. xxix. p. i?i, 1 , ii. , 

SO EARRE EOR'I'H. So h»r. E. xHx. p. :•o.^ J, -i. ^ 

SOK'J'LV, W?'. Oenily. K. vi. j>. h), I. 7, .w. p. 56, 1 . 21. 

(!oinp. (Ion. \\.\iii. 14: Is. viii. (1. 

SO^IE, ( )iic, some otit*. K. iv. p. t*:, I. i.p \.\\iii. p. 117, 
I. 

SOM M I*'., athi. Sometimes. 1 '.. x. p. 3S, 1 . 18. 

SOO rilSA VER, a/'. Literally, ‘ tiniii teller .1 tellei of fniiue 
CV’eills. K. AV.W. p. ie,o, I. i». 

SOPHY, .s/'. 'i’he shah ijf Persia. E. xliii. p. «7r>, 1 . 14. 
.SOR'r, v.i, 'J’o .igree. K. \i p. j 8, I. (», wvii. p n r„ 1 . 20, 
A.\.vvlii. p. ifx), i. 34. '1*0 .tssoi iate, nnisort. E. vii. ]>. 24, 

]. II, To rosnli, issue. K. xwii. p loS, I. avia. p. i.’.p 
1 . 4. 'I'o arrange. E. aIv. p. j8i, 1. 15. 

,, sh. Class, kind. K. vv, p. (>o, 1 , 20. 

,, IN A. In a manner. E. .\li. }>. i7:». 1 . 30. 

.SPAK E. i’asl tense of ‘ .spe.ak.’ E. i. p. a, 1 . 23. 

SPANOS, sh. Sjwmgics. E. .\.\vvii. p. n;7, 1 . 17. 
SPEtMALl.Y, (xdv. EsiuMaally. K. Iviii, p, e n. !• M- 
SPECULATIVE, adj, itnpiisitive. E. xx. j). Ht-*, 1 . .>. 
SPEND, V. t. 'J'o consninc. K. x.wiii. p. 1 , 3, 

SPEW (JUT, v.t. To rejctil with lo.ahing. 1 C, Ivi. p. 22:5, 
1 , IS- Comp, Rov. iii. 16. 

SI*fAl.LS, .s/'. Spies. E. .vliv. p. i7»j, I. ty* 

SPIR ITS, .v/i. ‘ High and great -V^/V/Av,' nton of high erntrage. 

E ii. p. t), 1.2 5, xliii. j>. 176, 1 . 13. 

SPOKEN TO, l*.p, Disrnssed. K. xx. p. 87, I. 5, 
.SPONNE, /./, Spun. E. xxxv. p. 151. 1 . 3. 

.SPRKAF), ndj. Wide .spre.ading. C. 7. ji. 238, I. 28. 
STAHLISHEI), /./. Eslahlishcd, E. xxxiv. p. 148, 1 . y. 
.S'l’ADDLK.S, sb. Young trees left .standing in a wootl afua ilu 
underwood ha.s }«;en cut away. E. xxi-x. ji, 122, 1 . 10. 
S'l'AID, /./. Steady. K. Ivi. p. 224, 1 . 34. 

S'FALE, sb. Stale mate at chess. E. xii. p. 46, 1 , 7. 

STAND, A A A standstill, stagnation. E. xli. p. 170, 1 . 7. 

,, A'P A. At a lo.ss. E. i. p, i, 1 . 17. 

.STAND UPON. 'J’o insist upon. E, xxix. p. i?6, 1 , y. 

,, WITH. To he cou-sistenl with. E. wxlii. p. 139, I. 18. 
STATE, sb. Stability. C. y. p. ffOg, I. 12. KsUite. E. xxviii. 

p., 117, I. 21, xxxiv, p. 148, I. 7. 

STATELY, ad 7 u In a stately manner, E. xlvi. p. i8r>, 1 . 8 
STATUA^ sb. Statue. K. xxvii p. 112, 1 . 10, xx.xvil. p. is7r 
1 . 28, xlv. p. 187, I. 20. 
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STAY, STAND AT A. To stand still. E. xii. p. 46, L 7, xiv. 
p. 52, 1. 32, xix. p. 76, 1. 5, Iviii. p. 231, 1. 16. 

,, TO, GIVE. To check, hinder. E. Iviii. p. 234, h G. 

STfCKE, v.t. To hesitate. E. xxii. p. 95, 1 . 2, Ivi. p. 222, 1 . 6. 

STIFFIfi, ae(/\ Stubborn. E. li. p. 207, 1 . 20. 

STILE, sd. Title. E. xxix. p. 129, 1 . 22, xxxv. p. 151, !. n. 

STIRPS, s^. Racc.s, families; literally, stems, stocks. J^at. 
sUrpcs. E. xiv. p. 51, 1 . II. 

STIRRE, V. L To move, excite; E. xi. p. 41, 1 . 20, liii. p. 214, 
J. 18. • 

STOCK-GILLY-FLOWER, sb. The common stock. E. xlvi. 
p. 187, 1. 10. 

ST()ND, sb. Stop, hindrance. E. xl. p. 16^, 1 . 16, 1 . p. 205. 1. 26. 

STOOVEJ^, /./. Warmed by a sfovc. E. xlvi. p. 18G, 1 . 

STOPPINGS, sb. Stoppages. E. xxvii. p. 107, 1 . 17, 

STORE, sb., Quantity. E. xxxiii. p. 140, 1 . 26. 

STOUT, ndj. Strong, vigorous. E. xxxi. p. 131, I.W3, xxxvi. 
P- i 55 » 4 - 

STOU'l'EST, adj. Most vigorous. ^ E. xxxi. p. 13^, 1 . 11. 

STRAIGH'J’, adv. Immediately, diredlly. E. xxii. p. 04, 1. 7, 

STRAIGHTWAIES, ndv. JDircdtly. E. xix. p. 78, 1 . 2, xxii. 
p. 05, 1. 14. 

STRAIN, sb. * To take too high a strain^ to make too great 
an effort. Comp. Adv. o/L. 11. 22, § 10: “ 'J’hc first .shal 
bee, that wee beware wee take not^at the finst either to 
High a sirayne or to weakc.” E. xlii. p. 175, 1 . 31. 

.STRAIT, adj. Stridl. E. .\v. p. 60, 1 . 11. 

SUBMrr, V. re/l, ‘Submit,’ like many other words, as as- 
si’fiiblv, endeavour, repent, retire, was formerly used witli a 
reflexive pronoun. E. xxxiv. p, 147, 1. 31. 

SUCCESSE, sb. The re.sult, good or bad. The word ‘ .success ' 
now by itself used always in a |;c)od sense, whs generally 
accompanied by a qualifying adjedlive. Comp. Josh. i. 8 . 
E, xlvii. p. 19S) h ZQ. 

SUDDAINE, UPON THE. Suddenly. E. xxix. p. 124, 1 . 1. 

SUFFICIENCIK, .rA Ability, capacity. E. xi. p. 42,.!. 33, 


X. p. 82, 1 . lO, Iv. p. 221, 


SUFFICIENT, adj. Able. K. Hi. p. 211, 1 . 32. 

SUGAR MAN, sb. The owner of a sugar plantation. E. xxxiv. 
p. 147, 1. 10. 

SURCHARGE, sb. Overcharge, excessive burden. The fol- 
lowing quotation from Blackstone's 11 1. 16, illustrates 

13 acou’.s usage of the word: “Another disturbance of com- 
mon is by siircharyimg it; or putting more cattle therein 
than the pasture and herbage will sustain, or the party hath 
a right to do.” E. xiv. p. 52, 1 . 9, xxxiii. p. 142, 1 . 15. 

SURFEl’, V, i. To gorge oneself. E. vii. p. 24, 1 . 12, 

„ sb. Excess of eating or drinking, and its conse- 
quences; here used metaphorically for that which causes 
loathing or disgust. E. Ivi. p. 223, 1 . 16. 

SUSPECT, sb. A thing suspctled. E. xxiv. p. 100, 1 . 23, liii. 
p. 213, 1. 22. 
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SUSPKCT,/. /. .Sus|)c<ilctl, Mispicitnis. K li. p. 20.S, 1 . 3a. 
SUS TKNTATION, si*. Sustenance. 1 C, Iviii. p. 236, I, 28. 
SU’J'K, Order, succession. K. Iviii. p. 2J3, 1 . 24. 

SWAY, HKAK. 'J’o liave inHucncc. K, ^vii. p. (k). I. iv». 
kSWKI,IJNG, s/f. lidiubnst. arrojjaucc. K. i. p p I. 18. 
SWEKT WOODS, .v/i. Spires. K. xxxiii. p. 141, I. 21. 
SWl'rZERS, s/>. Swiss. K. xiv. p. sr. I »5- 
SYUILLA, j>/>. 'J'hc Sibyl. Compare Atfv/, of L. ii. 33. § 28. 
"As Tarquinius ih.at ihiril part of Sybillacs 

bo*ks tile trecblc price, when he mought at lir.st haue !iad 
all three for the simple.** C- 10, p. 264, 1. 29. * 


T. 


'I'AKP^, 7'. t. To catch, captiv.ile. 1 C. .wxvii. p. r.sb, I. it 
rARRASSFiS, sb. Tcrrato.s. JC. xlv. p. 185. I, a j, 
TKMPKK.,r/', Mixture, temperament. K. xix. j>. 7^1, 1 . 17. 
I'KMPKRANCK, .vA Moderatam, K. v. p. 17, 1 . 
TEMPERA'l'K, /o//. Mmlei.ite. K. xx-\iii. p. 142, 1 . ■/. 
TKMl’KKATU RK, sb. I'cniperameut. K. vi. p, 22, 1 . 10, 
’J'lCNI), v.t. 'I’u atteiul to. K. xi. p. .fo, 1 . 13. 

'riCNDlCR. (idi. Delii.'Ue. K. xv. p. 1 . xxii. p. 95, 1 
.\l\ii. p. i<>3, 1. 11. 

TK\T)ER 1 N(,J, sb. Nursing. Is. xx\. p. i3.», !. v>- 
TKNOKKLY, Delicately, scrupulously. K. xv. p. 

'is- I- .D- 

'I’KRM, .vA The .subjet'l rir pietlit .ite t>f a logical pioposiuon. 
1 C. iii. p. 11, I. .^o. 

'J’lCXr, sb. A qvioi.atiou. “Society .s.uth the irxt) is the 
hapi>iue.ss of life.*’ Sluik<. Lozv's L. i.osf, iv, 2. K, .\'ii. 
p. 44, 1. 1. 

'J'll.VT, />. 'rii.it wliuh, E. vi. p. to. I. xii p. 44, I. 7, 
xiii. p, ,17, 1 . x\ii. p. 9 '. 1 - i'**' P- 1 . 19- 

rilKN, <<vv/. Thau. 

rilKOl.OOUiCS. s(t. Theologians E. liii. p. ais, 1 . 2. 
■J'HOROW, //v-/. 'Plirough. K. v. j>. 17, 1 . p xlv. ]x 184, 1 , it, 
'J’llOKi>W-l Join's, jA Tights or vvimliiws on hoih sales of 
a loom. E. xlv. p. 183, 1 . 31. 

rilROUOllTV, itdv. 'J'hoioughly. E. xvi. p. P5, 1 . b, Ivii. 
]>. .-28, I. 17. 

rn.TEU, ,vA Cultivator. E. .xxix. ]>. 125, 1 . i8. 

J'iMIlER MAN, sb. A pniprietor of timber. E. xxxiv, 
p. 14b, 1. 6. 

TO,/>r/. E<n'- 'I’he us.age of ‘ to’ in thi.s sense, as iiulicaling 

the object, is still commmi in the north. E. xx.xiii. p. T41. I. 1. 
'I’ODCH, 7'. t. To refer to, glance at, E. x.xix. p. r.jo, L 17. 
'i’UUCH, sb. Reference. "S[iccf:h of touch'" ts speech that 
touches or affecHs another. E. xxxii. p. 138, 1 . j. Jn 1 C. 
Ivii. p. 2 -; 9 , 1 . 38, it seeiii-S to me:in sensitiveness. 
touching, pyt'f*. With reference to. E, ix. p. 35, I. 8, 
xi. p. 41, 1. 2b. 
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TOURNEY, A lournament. E. xxxvii. p. jcS, J. 7. 

TOWARONESb]'!, .\/>, Docility. E. xix. p. 79, 1, 5. 

TOWNEhMEN, sb» Citizens. *‘Here conte the townsuten oil* 
procession.” Shaks. 2 Hen. 6, H. 1. E, xi. p. 39, 1. 20. 

TOY, s 6 . A trifle. E. xix. p. 75, 1. 16, xxxviL p. 156, ). j/ 
Iviii. p. 233, i« Ip. 

TRACT, s 6 . ‘ TraSlcA yeares* is length of years, like the Lai. 
im^HS senciiuiis. E. xlii. p. 175, 1. 23. Tr.iit. E, vi. 
]). 20, 1. lo. 

TR ANSCENDENClCo, sh Extravai^anecs. E. v. p, r/,, 1. 14. 

'J'RAS'^l, sb. Any thini? worthless; used as a cant word for 
money ; Pclfe, trnsht id est, money,” Florio, p, 63. E. 
xiii. p. 50, 1. 9. 

'I'kAVAILE, sb. Toil, lahour. K xxix. p. 125, 1 . 6. 

TRAVELS, sb, ' Labours. E. ix. p. 32, 1 . 25. 

TRKA'J’IKS, sb. '^rre.itisos. E. iii. p. jo, 1. 5. 

'fRENCH 'i'O. To trench (m. E. Ivi. p. 227, 1 . 9. 

TRI IJUNI'J'IOUS, Lit. like a tiibuue, and s(j, violent, 

turbulent. E. xx. p. 87, 1 . 29. 

’i’RIUMPH, sb. A feslivjil she\y. K. xlv. p. 182. 1 . 5. 

TKIVIALL, Trite. E. iii. p. 10, 1. 29, xii p. 44, 1, i, 
XXXV. p. ISO, 1 . 34 

TRlVfAId^y, (r<fv. Tiitely. E. xxix. p. 121, 1 . 4. 

'rRO'J’JI, sb. 'rruth. K. vi. p. 21, 1 . 30. 

TRY I'J', 'I'O. 'I'o contend. E. xix. ji, 79, 1 . 26. 

TULl Pl'Ay sb. 'I’lilip. In P.arkiuson’s Theniruni Hoianientn 
it is called 'J'uikes Cap, and in (ierarde's Herball, 'J'hc 
Dalmatian Cap. Lyte calls it Tulpia or TuHf>tt. 1C. xlvi 
j). 187, I. 2. Of the early white 'J'ulipa Parkinson [Parndi- 
si/s, pj), 48 — 50, ed. 1629) mentions 25 varieties, 16 of the 
early purjile, 11 of the early red, and 7 of the early yellow'. 

TU RR, Til E ( JREA'r. The .Sultan ofTmkey. E.p. 240, 1 . 3 p 

'I’URNE, EOR 'ITIA'r. For that jmrpose. E. ix. p. 34, 1 . 5. 

'I'URQUKT, sb. Perhaps a puppet tlres.sed as a Turk. E. 
xxxvii. p. 157, 1. 27, 

TUSH ! inf, A .soinnful interjedlum. C. 3. p. 250, 1 . xz 

1 ). 

UNAWARES, A'l'. Unexpectedly. E. xlvii. p. i<A 1 . 27. 

UNHI.K.SSlCp, tuij. Accursed. K. xxxili. p. 139, 1. 19. 

UNCOMKI.Y, rtdj. Unhccominj;. K. vi. p. 20, 1 . 8. 

UNDER FOOT. ReUw the true value. K, xli. p. 170, 1 . 12. 

UN UER-SHERl FFRIE.S, sb. The offices of under-sherifls. 
K. liii. p. 215, 1. 7. 

UNDERS'l'ANDlNO, adj. Intelligent. E. Ivi. p. 226, 1 . 23. 

UNDERTAKER, sL A contnuSlor, E. xxxiii. p, 142, 1 . i, 

UNDERTAKING, adJ. Enterprising. E. ix. p. 34, 1 . 6. 

UNLIKE, adv. Unlikely. E. Iviii. p. 236, 1 . 13. 

UN PLEASING, adj. Unpleasant. E. i. p. 2, 1 . 16, xxii. 

UN{>R0’PF.ti , adj. Improper. K. xxvii. p. 113, 1 . 4. 
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UNRKAl‘)y, K. xJu. p. 174, 1 . 19 

J^NSKCRF'/riNG, .v/*. Divulging, thsclo’^uic. K. xx. p. 84, 
V V4. 

JiPl’KAlJ) UNT* >. 'I\t ic])ii»arli with. K. i\. p. 31. 1 , 2j. • 
Ill the I'nllnwinj; phras»!s ; Up<»n :i wcarmessc. K. ii. 
p, (), I. c;<j. Up'iii Nos^lii^cnrc. x,\viii p. 1 16, 1 . t8. 15 [hui 
the siukl.'iinc xxiv. p. 11*4, 1. 1. Upt)n vaiiu* Coiifulcnri'. 
p. T28, 1 . i’o. Ui«»n Speeil. E. xxxiv. p. 145, 1 . *Up<>n 
iu;« vssilic. \\\M, p. 153, I H'j Upon !l» a very. K. xxxvi. 
p* 1*5, 1 . Upon afifct'-liun. xlviii. ]>. 1 , 10. •Upon 

(.’iinsi'iciu r. IC. wNvi. )i. IS5, I. U** l^pon vi-L;.inl. lii. 
j». .111,1. Ujnm facilitu;. lii p ;*ii.l •,•3. U]>i>n rccovciy. 
F. p. 240, 1. 31. RcdunijaiU in F. xwviii. p. lOj, 1. 4. 

UW'’., sA JLUc. K. vi. p. 21, 1 . 15. Oiv. K. xvxiii. p 141, I. 14. 
UiSE, a/» iimacsL, E. xli. p. 170, J. j;. l*iMctu;c. K. li. 
p. 208, 1. Ji;. 

lo 1)*' ai'iMisloriictl. F. xxil. p. 0-'. I. 7, xwii. p 
lIT, 1 3. .\\X>. p. I5U, I. 7, Xl. }>. iM). I. 31. 

USED, /./. Practisctl. F. xi. p. 42, 1. 4. 

\' 

VAINF. VFINK, •s// Usoil invla]>1ioki< ally in tin.* sense of 
iiielm.it ion. di* p(«>niuii. F i p. j, 1. h, ix. p, 31, I. 18, xwli 
p. I 57, 1 . 5 - 

VAFFW, 'I’o >;iv«‘ a \alin' to; aiul so, lu lepivsent .i*. 

tuisiwnuhy. Is. .\\\iv. p, J47, 1. 

\'AN']'A<iF, .i/’. Advarnay*.*, F. p. i.’H, 1 . 14, 

V F(’'rU R F, .1/'. ( '.nnam,. K xv. p 1. v'. 

r/'XJ PCX /\\, I'.. .\i\. p. 80. I. 21, xli p pMj. 1 . i) Sri* 

note to p. 8<i. 

VKNltniFK, S.dti.ible. F. xv. }). t;<), 1 . (1. 

\'lsRSl ON.*.i/'. 'rnrnni};, dirtoiioii F. Iviii. p. .* < i. I iP. 
VFS'rURls, s/> (l.nnnmls, dress 1<. in, p. ii, 1 . P. 

VK’TU.AL. .f/s Vi(^in;iK. K. .xwiii p. 141 •, 1 . ii, 
vi NDICA ri VF. Of//. Vimlunivc. F. iv. p. 13, 1 . no. 

V 1 / 5 AR, A visor, or m.isk. F. wwii. p. m;, 1 . v.i. 
Voice, rs /. '!'») proclaim, F. xi. p. 41, 1 . 2/, xlix. 

p ','02, I. 31, 

V'tt'l’ARY, * l'oi,f>v rcsolntu>u' is the )c;.i>lulioii ;i 

dovolre. R, xwix, j). 1. ?i. 

VOUCH, v.t. quote, a[»pc.il to as aullio>iiy. Is. lii. p. 

1 . 

VULGAR, tu/j Common. F. viii. i». 27, I. ;m>, .xxix. p. 123, 

1. 17. 

W. 

WAGGLSHNK.S.S}'*. s/>. A j«>kc. K. xiii. p, 48 f, 4. 

WAIl UPON, "s / • lo watch. K. x.Nii. p. 1. i, x.vxiv* 

p. 146, I. 24, Iviii, p, 2J3, I. 12. 

WANT(.)N, sA A disxulute person. K, vii. p. 24, 1 . 6, 
ll'AKDPN,sh. A larffc hakiiiff i>ear. K. xlvi. p. 187, I. 34. 
WARMK, mhu Warmly. F. xlvi. p. ,86, !. 21. 

WAX, v.i. 'J‘<» jrroiv. K. xlii, p, 175, 1 . ,s;. 
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WAY, (;i VK P.KST. To succeed best. E. 11 . p, 207, 1 . 18. 

,, KEEP. Tn keep pace. E. xl. p. 165, 1 . 18, 

,, PUT IN. We use the article, *put in the way.’ Ef 
. xxvii. p. 114, 1. 8. 

,, sb. Cour.se. E. xxix. p. 128, I. 21. Road. E. xK;'*' 
]). 180, 1. 19. 

WAVES, N(.). In no way. E. x. p. 38, I. 9, xxii. p. 95, 1 . 26, 
xklx. p. 123, 1. 9. 

WEALE, sb. Advantage. E. xiii. p. 47, 1 . 2, xxix. p. 119, 1 . 6. 
WJ'tATHER, sb. Storm. E. xiv. j). 52, 1 . 19, Ivi. p. arj6, 1 . 20. 
WlCT/r, sb. Border, edging. E. xlvi. p. 191, 1 . 5. 

WERE BE'J'TJCR. We .should say ‘ had better.’ E. xxvi. 

]). 105, 1. 32, xxvii. p. 112, 1. 9, xhx. p. 203, 1. 12. 

WHILE, sb. Time. E. li. p. 208, 1 . 4. , 

WHISPERER, sb. A detradlor, malicious informer. E. $liv. 
p. T79, I. 19. 

WHll', sb. A bit, .small portion. Never a 70//// = hot at all. 
1 '',. .\ii. p. 45, 1 . 23. No w/tii, in the .same sense. E. xli. 
p. 172, 1. iG, xlv. p. 184, 1. 24. 

WH(.), jbr. He who. E. ix. p. 30, 1 . 9, xxviii, p. 117, 1 . 21. 
WHO SO, pr. Whoever. E. i.x. p. ^o, 1 . to. 

W 11 ,T<. p, t. To dc.sire, wish. E. xi. p. 40, 1 . 18, xix. p. 77, 
1 . lo. C. 5, p. 253, 1 . 22. 

WINDEALT,, sb. Anything blown df>wn by the wind. K. 
xxix, p. 124, 1. 1. 

-WISE. A termination denoting way, manner, fashion. E. 
xxxvii. p. 156, 1. a8, 

WISHED, p>.p. De.sired. E. v. p. 16, 1 . 3. 

WI'J’, sb. K. vi. p. 18, 1 . 3, xliv. p. 179, 1 . 12. 

WITH, sb, A branch of the willow-tree, which wa.s formcily 
called a ivit/ijf. E. xxxix. p. 16^3, 1 . 20. 

WITH ALL, at/v. Besides. K. Iviii. p. 234, I, it.* 

WITTY, ei(/j. Ingenious. E. iii. p. 10, 1 . 17, Ivi. j). 2','2, 1 . 10. 
1 ji E. 1 . p. 205, 1 . 22, witty corresponds more nearly to the 
Fr. spiriinel llian to any modern English word. 

WON, p.p> Gained. K. 1 . p, 204. 1 . 22. 

WONDERFUL, adv. Wonderfully. E. xii. ]). 44, 1. t8 . 
WONDERMENT’S, sb. Surprises. E. x.vxvii. p. isG, 1. 22. 
WON!', /./. Acciustonied. E. xliv, p. 179, 1 . 14. 

WORKE, v.t. T'o jjroduce. lo. p. I. i. E. xxvii. p. 

110, 1 . 30, liii. p. 213, 1 . 8. Influence. K. xlvii. p 196, 1 . 29. 
WORKE, sb. Pattern. F.. v. p. 17, 1 . 22, xlv. p. 183, 1 . 27. 
WOULD — SHOULD. E, wi. p. 13, 1 . 29, -yxii. p. 92, 1 . 5. 
xxxi. p. 135, 1. 21, xxxii. p. 137, 1. 6, xxxiii. j). 141, 1. 18, 
xxxvii. p. 156, 1. 13, xlvi. p. 103, 1. 29. 

WROUGHT',/./, Worked. E. Ivi. p. 223, 1 . 27. 

Y. 

YKELDED, /./. Given, rendered. C. 7. p. 258, 1 . 6. 

Z. 

Zh'.LANT, sb. Zealot. E. iii. p. 10, 1 . xo. 

ZEALES, sb. Zealous cflorts. E. Iviii. p. 232, 1 . 31. 


camukidgk: i'kintisu at this univeksity i’ki£S,s. 
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